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PREFACE. 



The usefulness of " Goldsmith's Grammar of 
Geographjr" is suflSciently attested by the 
demands which are continually made for 
fresh editions to meet the requirements of 
those who are engaged in the work of ele- 
mentary education. In the present edition, 
the Geography of Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and of the United States, has been 
greatly enlarged ; the physical characteristics 
of the great divisions have been more fully 
treated of; and the work has been corrected 
throughout to the end of 1867. 

London, 1S67. 
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GOLDSMITH'S 
GRAMMAR OF GEOGRAPHY. 



GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS AND DEFINITIONS. 

1. The term Geography signifies that seieDce 
which describes the surface of the globe as con- 
sisting of land and water. 

2. The various portions of the land, from 
their shape and nature, are called continents, 
islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, promontories, <&c. ; 
and of the water, oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, 
straits, lakes, creeks, and rivers. 

3. The land is divided, by the waters of the 
ocean, into two great portions; the one called 
the Old Continent, comprising Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; the other called the New Continent, 
comprising North and South America. It is 
also divided by those waters into the vast region 
called Australasia, or Southern Asia, the chief 
parts of which are Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Polynesia, a group of islands. 
The word continent is also applied to each of the 
great tracts, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America ; 
thus we say, " the continent of Africa is joined 
to that of Asia by the isthmus of Suez." 



2 Geographical Terms and Definitions, 

4. An island is a portion of land surrounded 
by water, as Great Britain, Ireland, Sicily. 

5. A peninsula is a portion of land nearly, 
but not totally, surrounded by water, as Spain, 
Jutland, California, the Morea, Crimea. 

6. An isthmus is a narrow portion of land 
connecting two adjacent tracts ; as the isthmus 
of Suez, connecting Asia and Africa ; the isth- 
mus of Corinth, connecting the Morea with the 
continent of Europe; the isthmus of Panama, 
joining North and South America. 

7. A promontory is a tract of land extending 
far into the sea, and generally ending in a point; 
and such point is called a cape : thus, the pro- 
montory of Southern Africa terminates in the 
Cape of Grood Hope, of Southern America, in 
Cape Horn. 

8. A mountain is a great mass of the earth 
rising high and abrupt above the level of the 
sea, as the Alps, the Andes, the Pyrenees : those 
which send forth flames and burning substances 
are called volcanoes, as Hecla, Vesuvius, ^tna. 
Lesser heights are called hills. The low grounds 
between mountains or hills are called valleys ; if 
narrow and steep they are called passes^ defiles, 
ravines, or gUns, 

9. The ocean is that vast expanse of salt water 
which flows around the continents and islands. 
There is properly but one ocean, as, with the 
exception of the Caspian, and the sea of Aral, 
all large portions of salt water communicate 
with each other. Different parts of the ocean, 
however, have received different names ; as (1.) 
the Atlantic Ocean, between the western shore 
of the Old Continent, or Europe, and the eastern 
shore of America, about 3,000 miles mean 
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width ; (2.) the Pacific Ocean, between America 
and Asia, 10,000 miles wide; (3.) the Indian 
Ocean, between Africa and India, less than half 
the Pacific in width ; (4.) the Gekkam Ocean, 
between Great Britain, and Germany, and Jut- 
land ; (5.) the Northebn or Abctic Ocean (bo 
called from a Greek word signifjing a bear, 
because the North Pole is nearly under the con- 
Btellalion of that uame) ; and (6.) the Antarctic 
Ocean, so called because directly opposite to the 
Arctic. 

10. A dea ie a. smaller expanse of water, as 
the Mediterranean Sea, the Baltic, the Black 
Sea, the White Sea. 

11. An archipelago ie a collection of islands 
lying close together, ae the Indian Archipelago: 
the word was originally applied to the numerous 
islands scattered over the sea, between Greece 
and Asia, and ia a corruption of two Greek 
words, which were applied to the ^gean Sea, 
or Grecian Archipelago. 

12. A ffulf ia a part of the sea stretching into 
the land, and in some degree enclosed by it, as 
the Arabian GnK, the Gulf of Mexico, the Gulf 
of Finland, the Persian Gulf. 

13. A ba>/ is a portion of the sea extending 
into the land, and opening wide at its entrance ; 
as the Bay of Biscay, the Bay of Bengal. A 
cove is a weU-sheltered bay, as the Cove of Cork. 

14. A harbour is a portion of the sea bo en- 
closed by land, except at its entrance, that ships 
find a safe asylum in it from storms. A roadstead 
is a place for anchorage not far from shore. A 
creek is a small inlet of a harbour where goods 
are landed : it runs up a short distance into the 
land, and is called a c(rve and an inlet. 
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16. A river is a current of water descending 
by its weight in a channel from the higher part 
of the land, draining the soil, and emptying 
itself generally into the sea. The commencement 
of its course is called its source^ the place where 
it discharges its water is called its mouthy or 
embouchure, A canal is an artificial line of 
navigation. 

16. A strait (or, as the word is more generally 
used in the plural — straits) is a narrow part 
of the sea connecting two larger portions, as 
Behring Strait, the Straits of Dover, the 
Straits of Messina, the Straits of Gibraltar, the 
Straits of Bonifacio, the Straits of Magellan. 

17. A channel is a long, narrow extent of 
sea, as Bristol Channel, St. George's Channel, 
English Channel. The channel between the 
Baltic Sea and German Ocean, and some others, 
are called sounds. In Scotland, besides the name 
sound, such as the Sound of Mull, channels are 
called Jlrths, as the Firth of Forth, Pentland 
Firth. 

18. An estuary is that part of a river up which 
the tide extends (it is from the Latin ^stus, the 
tide), as the estuaries of the Dee, the Mersey, 
the Humber. 

19. Currents are streams, or constant move- 
ments of the waters of the sea, in certain direc- 
tions, from either known or unknown causes. ' 

20. A lake is a portion of water enclosed by 
land, and generally discharging itself by mean^ 
of a river, as the Lake of Ladoga, from which 
flows the Neva, the Lake of Geneva, from 
which flows the Ehone.- Lakes which discharge 
no water are, with scarcely any exception, salt, 
as the Caspian, the Dead Sea. 



OF THE EARTH IN GENERAL. 

21. The Earth is an enormous mass shaped 
like a globe, except that it is very slightly flat- 
tened at the two poles. Its circumference is 
divided into 360 degrees, and as it is 24,876 
English miles in circumference, each degree 
measured on the equator, is about 69-j^ of such 
miles in length. Its Surface contains 196^ 
millions of English square miles, of which 
145,000,000 are covered with water. 

22. It has Ave great divisions : Eubope, Asia, 
Africa, America, and Oceanica, having an 
«xea of upwards of 52,000,000 English square 
miles, of which Europe includes 3,850,000 ; Asia, 
16,374,000; Africa, 12,000,000; America, 
15,500,000 ; Oceanica, 4,l>00,000. Oceanica, 
with Polynesia, comprehends that numerous 
collection of islands, including New Holland, 
scattered over the ocean, from the western coast 
of Australia to the western coast of America. 
Oceanica, properly so called, includes Polynesia 
and Australia : the former consisting of a multi- 
tude of islands, many of which are little known 
to Europeans, — ^the latter comprehending Au- 
stralia, Van Diemen's Land, &c. 

23. Of this extent of land much the greater 
part is in the northern hemisphere : two-thirds 
of it being north of the tropic of Cancer, and 
one tenth only south of the tropic of Capricorn. 

It is remarkable that most promontories point 
to the south, as if the indentations of the con- 
tinents were formed by a rush of the ocean from 
the south, increased by the prevalence of the 

B 
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southern winds. Thus Cape Comorin, in Asia, 
Cape Horn, in America, point to the south. 

Note. Countries or States are generally bounded by some 
great natural objects which increase the difficulty of invad- 
ing them, as seas, mountains, or rivers; but in some 
instances the political divisions are quite arbitrary and 
artificial, as between Spain and Portugal. 

24. The number of the inhabitants of the globe 
is computed at upwards of 1,200,000,000, of which 
Europe contains 287,000,000 ; Asia,753,000, 000 ; 
Africa, 100,000,000 ; America, 76,000,000 ; 
Oceanica, with Australia, 20,000,000. 

25. The number of inhabitants, on an aver- 
age, on each square geographical mile^ is in 
Europe about 75 ; in Asia, 46 ; in Africa, 8 ; 
in America, 5 ; in Oceanica with Polynesia, 4^. 



EUROPE. 



26. Europe is inferior in size to Asia, Africa, 
or America, but far more important than any of 
them, in consequence of the high civilization, 
bravery, and intelligence of its inhabitants, who 
have extensive dominions and great power in the 
other divisions of the world. 

27. Boundaries. — ^It is bounded on the N. 
by the Arctic Ocean ; on the W. by the Atlantic ; 
on the S. by the Straits of Gibraltar, the Medi- 
terranean Sea, Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, and 
Moimt Caucasus ; and on the E. by the Caspian 
Sea, the river Ural, and the Ural mountains. 

28. Extent and Population. — ^The extent is 
estimated, according to the latest returns, at 
about 8,850,000 square miles, and the population 
at about 287 millions. 
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29. Seas and Gulfs. — ^White Sea, in N. of 
Russia, with its branches, the Gulfs of Onega 
and Archangel ; Baltic Sea, between Russia and 
Sweden, with its branches, the Gulfs of Bothnia, 
Finland, Riga, and Dantzic ; North Sea, be- 
tween Great Britain and the Continent, with its 
branches, Skagerrack and Cattegat, communi- 
cating with the Baltic ; Irish Sea, between Great 
Britain and Ireland; Bay of Biscay, between 
France and Spain ; Mediterranean Sea, between 
Europe and Africa, with its branches, the Gulfs 
of lions and of Genoa, the Adriatic Sea, the 
Archipelago, and Sea of Marmora ; Black Sea, 
between Russia and Turkey in Asia, with its 
branch, the Sea of Azov. 

30. Straits. — ^The Sound, between Sweden 
and Zealand ; Great Belt, between Z^and and 
Funen; Little Belt, between Funen and Den- 
mark ; Straits of Dover, between Eiigland and 
France; Straits of Gibraltar, between Spain 
and Africa ; Straits of Bonifacio, between Cor- 
sica and Sardinia ; Straits of Messina, between 
Italy and Sicily; Straits of Otranto, between 
Italy and Turkey ; the Dardanelles, between the 
Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora; Straits 
of Constantinople or the Bosphorus, between the 
Sea of Marmora and the Black Sea ; Straits of 
Yenikaleh, between the Black Sea and the Sea 
of Azov. 

81. Capes. — In the Arctic Ocean^ Nordkyn, 
N. of Norway ; North Cape, in island of Ma- 
geroe : In the Baltic^ the Naze, S. of Norway ; 
Skaw, N. of Denmark: In the Atlantic^ La 
Hague, N.W. of France; Ortegal and Finisterre, 
N.W. of Spain ; Roca, in the W., and St. Vin- 
cent in the S.W. of Portugal : In the Mediter" 
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ranean, Tarifa Point, S. of Spain; Point St. 
Martin, E. of Spain ; Passaro, S.E. of Sicily ; 
Spartivento, S. of Italy ; Matapan, S. of Greece. 

32. Peninsulas and Isthmuses. — Scandi- 
navia, or Norway and Sweden, between the 
Atlantic and the Baltic ; Jutland, between the 
Baltic and the North Sea ; the Spanish (Spain 
and Portugal), between the Atlaiitic and the 
Mediterranean; Italy; Greece; the Morea, in 
the S. of Greece, connected with the mainland 
by the Isthmus of Corinth ; the Crimea, between 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov, connected 
with Russia by the Isthmus of Perekop. 

33. Islands. — In the Arctic Ocean, Novaia 
Zemlia, Spitzbergen, Mageroe, and Loffoden 
Isles: In the Atlantic, Iceland, Faroe Isles, 
British Isles, Azores: In the Baltic, Zealand, 
Funen, and others forming the Danish Archi- 
pelago; Rugen, Gothland, Oeland, Dago, and 
Oesel ; Aland Isles, at the entrance of Gulf of 
Bothnia: In the Mediterranean, Balearic Isles, 
E. of Spain ; Sardinia, Corsica, and Elba, W. 
of Italy; Sicily, Lipari Isles, and Malta, S. of 
Italy; Ionian Islands, W. of Greece; Candia, 
S.E. of Greece; the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago. 

34. Mountains. — ^The continent of Europe is 
divided by a great plain, extending from the 
North Sea to the Ural Mountains, into two 
mountainous regions. The region north of the 
great plain contains the Scandinavian Mountams, 
or mountains of Norway and Sweden, extending 
from the Naze to the North Cape. The region 
south of the great plain contains the Spanish 
mountain-system, in Spain and Portugal, con- 
sisting of the Pyrenees, and several parallel 
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chains; and the Alpine syat«in, embnuung the 
Alps, extendiog from Nice to Tienna, the monn- 
taina of France, the Appennines, raniiing 
throughout Italy and Sicily, the mountains of 
Turkey and Greece, the Carpathians, between 
Hougaiy and Golicia, and the Hercynian Mouu- 
ttUDS in Germajiy. 

Forming part of the boundary between Europe 
and Asia are the Caucasus UonntaJna in the 
S.E., and the Ural Mountaine in the E. 

85. RrvER'B. — Falling into the Arctic Ocean, 
Fetchors, Mezen, Dwina, and Onega: into the 
Baltic, Neva, Duna> Niemen, Vistula, and Oder : 
into the North Sea, Elbe, Weaer, Rhine, Meuse, 
Scheldt : into the Atlantic, Seine, Loire, Ga- 
ronne, Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, Gnadalquivir : 
info the Mediterrtmean, Ebro, Bhone, Po : into 
the Black Sea, Danube, Dniester, Dnieper, and 
Bug : into the Sea of Azov, Don : inio the Caftan 
Sea, Volga, Ural. 

The six largest of these rivers are the Volga, 
Danube, Dnieper, Don, Rhine, and Dwina. 

36. Laeeb. — In Scandinavia — Wener, Wetter, 
and Maelar : in Russia — Ladoga, Onega, Feipus, 
Saima, &c. ; in Switzerland — Geneva, Con- 
stance, Keuchatel, Lucerne, and Zurich : in Italy 
— Garda, Maggiore, and Como : in Hungary — 
Balaton and Neusiedel. 

The largest of these are Lakes Ladoga and 
Onega. 

37. Clikati!, Soil, &c.— Europe lies wholly 
within the North Temperate Zone, with the 
exception of a small portion in the North Frigid 
Zone. Its climate ia therefore, on the whole, 
temperate, and is higher than that of other parts 
of the world in the same latitude. In the aor< 
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them parts there is no spring, the summer is 
short and hot, and the winter long and extremely 
cold ; in the south there is scarcely any winter; 
and in the centre, the four seasons are distinct. 
The soil is, in most parts, fertile, and produces 
all the vegetation of temperate climates ; while 
in the southern islands and peninsulas, some 
tropical plants, as sugar, cotton, rice, &c., are 
cultivated. Forests, producing valuable timber, 
are most extensive in Russia, Norway, Sweden, 
and Germany. In the useful minerals^ Europe 
is excelled by no other quarter of the world, 
though it is deficient in the precious metal% 
Iron and coal are very widely distributed. 
Europe also abounds in useful domestic animals, 
and its seas and rivers yield copious supphes of 
fish suitable for food. 

38. The languages of Europe are the Turkish, 
the Hungarian, Slavonic, Greek, in the east; 
the Finnish, in the north ; the Teutonic, in the 
middle parts; the Romanic, in the south; the 
Celtic, mingled with Latin, in the west and 
south-west. 

39. With the exception of the Mahometans 
in Turkey, and about two millions of Jews in 
different countries, the religion is Christianity, 
divided principally into the Greek Church, pro- 
fei^sed bv about sixtv millions of souls; the 
Roman Catholic, by about one hundred and 
forty millions : the remaining inhabitants are 
Protestants, of various denominations. 
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THE UNITED KESTGDOM OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

40. The United Eingi>ou coosists of two 
large islands, Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
Qumerous smaller islands. They are separated 
from the continent of Europe by the Gorman 
Ocean on the east, and by the English Channel 
OQ the south-east; and are washed on the west 
by the Atlantic Ocean. The island of Great 
Britain is the largest in the world, being about 
600 miles in length, and containing with the 
smaller islands an area of upwards of 89,000 
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square miles. Its population in 1861 amounted 
to 23,272,000. It is divided into England and 
Wales in the south, and Scotland in the north. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

41. Area and Population: — 

Area. Square Miles, Population in 1861. 

England 50,922 18,954,444 

Wales 7,398 1,111,780 

England and Wale0...58,82O 20,066,224 

42. Political Divisions. — South Britain is 
divided into fifty-two counties, forty in England, 
and twelve in Wales. For the purposes of 
justice, the country is divided into eight circuits, 
not including London and Middlesex. The 
assizes, originally held only in the county-towns, 
are now held also in other towns that are larger, 
and more conveniently situated. 

In the following list the connty-town stands first, those 
in which assizes are no longer held being marked §. The 
figures after the towns indicate the population in thousands. 

Metbopglitan County. 

Counties. County and Assize Towns. 

Middlesex London 3000, on the Thames. 

Home Cibcuit. — 5. 

Hii«.«^ /Guildford 8, on the Wey ; Croydon 20; 

^^^^y \ Kingston-on-Thames 10. 

Sussex Lewes 10, on the Ouse. 

Kent •....Maidstone 23, on the Medway. 

Essex Chelmsford 5^, on the Chelmer. 

Hertfordshire Hertford 7, on the Lea. 

Oxford CntcuiT. — 8. 

Oxfordshire Oxford 27^, on the Thames. 

Berkshire j^d^^ ' °^ ^^ Kennetj Abing- 

Gloucestershire Gloucester 16}, on the Severn. 

Monmouthshire Monmouth 6, on the Wye. 
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Heref ordsliire Hereford 16|, on the Wv©. 

Shropshire Shrewsbury 22, on the Sevem. 

Staffordshire Stafford 121. on the Sow. 

Worcestershire Worcester 81, on the Severn. 

Midland Circuit. — 8. 

Cheshire Chester 31, on the Dee. 

Derbyshire Derby 48, on the Derwent. 

Leicestershire Leicester 68, on the Soar. 

Warwickshire Warwick 10^, on the upper Avon. 

Northamptonshire Northampton 33, on the Nen. 

Butlandshire Oakham 8. 

Lincohishire ....i Lincoln 21, on the Witham* 

Nottinghamshire Nottingham 75, on the Trent. 

Norfolk Cibouit. — 6. 

Norfolk Norwich 75, on the Wensum. 

Suffolk [Ipswich 88, on the Orwell; Bury St. 

(^ Edmunds 13. 

Cambridgeshire Cambridge 26, on the Cam. 

Huntingdonshire Huntingdon 4, on the Great Ouse. 

Bedfordshire Bedford 13}, on the Great Ouse. 

Buddnghamshire... {S^l'^^fS^^j?: °° "" ^'^ ^"' 

NOBTHE&N ClBCUIT. — 6. 

Yorkshire York 40}, on the Ouse. 

I"— hire f 'SST^rt^'^:*^^""*' ""*'^°' 

Westmoreland Appleby 3, on the Eden. 

Cumberland Carlisle 29}, on the Eden. 

Northumberland Newcastle 109, on the Tyne, 

Durham Durham 14, on the Wear. 

Western Circuit. — 6. 

Hampshire Winchester 15, on the Itchen. 

Wiltshire Salisbury 12, on the Avon ; Devizes 6 \, 

Dorsetshire Dorchester 7, on the Prome. 

SomerBetelure ■i^*^'!^" ^^ °^,*« ^°°« ' ^^^ ** ' 

\ Bridgewaier 11. 

Devonshire jSxeter 84, on the Eze. 

Cornwall f §Launceston 3, on the Tamar ; Bodmin 
"I *i- 

North Wales Circuit. — 6. 

Flintshire Flint 3J, on the Dee estuary; Mold 4. 

Denbighshire § Denbigh 6; Buthin 3. 
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Gamaryonshiro Gamaryon 81, on Menai Strait. 

Anglesey ^..Beaumaris ^fi on Menai Strait. 

Merionethshire'.... »...SHarlecli ; Bala ; Dolgelly 2. 
Montgomeryshire... {«^^^"'^^' Newtown 6 ; Welsh- 

South Walbs Gibcuit. — 6. 

Radnorshire SBadnor 2 ; Fresteign 2. 

Gardiganshire Cardigan 3^, on the Teify. 

Pombrakeahire {« ^^,^^^^tkt 7^ "^"^ °"'"" 

Carmarthenshire Carmarthen 10, on the Tbwy. 

Glamorganshire Cardiff 33, on the Taff ; Swansea 42. 

Brecknockshire Brecon 6, on the Usk. 



48.— INLETS AND STRAITS. 

On ihe East Coast, 

Hnmber Mouth between York and Lincoln. 

The Wash between Lincoln and Norfolk. 

Thames Mouth between Essex and Kent. 

^, T\ i between Kent and Goodwin 

The Downs j- g^^^ 

Straits of Dover between Kent and France. 

On the Sovth Coast, 

Spithead fbetween Hampshire and Isle 

The Solent \ of Wight 

Mount^s Bay south-east of GomwalL 

On the West Coast. 

Barnstaple Bay north of Devon. 

Bristol Channel between Somerset and Wales. 

Swansea Bay \ -, - WaJea 

Oaermarthen Bay ... f ^^^^'^ °* ^^^• 

Milford Haven 1 _.^ . - -d^^v^^V/. 

St. Bride's Bay ./ ^®^ °^ Pembroke. 

S^on^ferv.::}™*^^^^^- 

Menai Straits between Caernarvon & Anglesea. 

Dee Estuary between Flint and Cheshire. 

Mersey Mouth between Cheshire & Lancashire. 

E«S[^"'^y .:::::} -■>' °f ^--'^- 

Sol way Firth between Cumberland & Scotland. 
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44.— CAPES. 
On the Etui CoatU 

si^^^^r^^ ^^ I east of YorkBhire. 
bpnrn Head J 

Lowestoft Ness east of Suffolk, 

(the most eastern point of England.) 

On the South Coast. 

IS^^Bm"^.:::::::::} -«><>* 8— 

Needles west of Isle of Wight. 

Portland Point south of Dorset. 

Start Point south of Devon. 

Lizard Point south of Cornwall, 

(the most southern point of England.) 

On the West. CoasL 

Land's End west of Cornwall, 

(the most western point of England.) 

Hartland Point north of Devon. 

St. David's Head west of Pembroke. 

Braich-y-P wll south-west of CaemarvoD . 

Holyhead north-west of Anglesea. 

St. Bees Head west of Cumberland. 



46.— ISLANDS. 
On the Eatt. 

■X 



Holy Island , 

Fame Islands >■ east of Northumberland. ' 

Coquet Island ) 

Bheppey and Thanet north of Kent. 

On the South, 

Isle of Wight south of Hampshire. 

Q'he Channel Isles— Jer-'k 
sey, Guernsey, Alder- > north-west of France. i 

ney, and Sark ) J 

Scilly Islands south-west of Cornwall. N 

I 
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On the West 

Lnndy Isle in Bristol CraimeL 

Anglesea and Holyhead ...north-west of Wales. 

Wamey Isle west of Lancashire. 

Isle of Man in Irish Sea. 



46.— MOUNTAINS. 

There are three principal mountain-ranges — the Norihem^ 
the Cambrian^ and the Devonian, 

The Nobthebn Ranob consists of — 

The Pennine Range^ exfending from the Cheviot Hills, 
between England and Scotland, to the middle of 
Derbyshi re, and including Bow Fell, 2,911 feet; 
Crossfell, Whemside, Ingleborough, and Pen-y-gant ; 
and 
The Cumbrian Ranae, an offshoot from the Pennine, includ- 
ing Scaw Fell, 3,229 feet, the highest mountain in 
England, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw. 

TiiB AMEBIAN Bange consists of the mountains of Wales, 
and contains Snowdon, 8,590 feet, the highest 
mountain in South Britain, Gader Idris, and rlin- 
limmon. 

The Deyonian Rakoe includes the hills of Somerset, 
Devon, and ComwalL 



47.— RIVEES. 

Flowing into the German Ocean. 

Tyne, in Northumberland. 

Wear, in Durham. 

Tees, between Durham and Yorkshire. 

Ouse, with tributaries Derwent, Swale, 
Ure, Nidd, Wharfe, Aire, Don, drain- 
ing Yorkshire. 

Trent, with tributaries Soar, Dove, and 
Derwent, draining Central England. 

Witham, in Lincolnshire. 

Nen, in Northamptonshire. 

Great Ouse, from Buckingham, with V the 

tributaries Cam and Little Ouse, j Wash, 

flowing N.E. 
Yare, in Norfolk. 
Btour, between Suffolk and Essex. 



Into 
Humber 
mouth. 



Into 
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Blackwater and ObelmeTf in Essex. 

Thames, from Gloncestershire, Mrith tributaries Cter- 

wellf Thame, Colne, Lea, Boding, and Kennet ; Woy, 

Mole, Medway. 
Stour, in Kent. 

Flovnng itUo the English Channel. 

Ouse and Arun, in Sussex. 

Itchin, in Hampshire. 

Avon, from Wiltshire. 

Btour and Frome, in Dorsetshire. 

Exe, in Devonshire. 

Tamar, between Devon and Cornwall. 

Flowing into the Irish Sea. 

Taw, in Devonshire. 

Parret, in Somersetshire. ^ j . 

Avon, between Somerset and Glo*ster. I 11 'ti 
Severn, from Montgomeryshire, with f ^i!^^ ^ 1 
tributaries Upper Avon, Wye, Usk. ) ^'^a^e** 
Dee, from Monmouthshire. 
Weaver, in Cheshire. 

Mersey, between Lancashire and Cheshire. 
Bibble and Lune, in Lancashire. 
Derwent and Eden, in Cumberland. 



48.— L A K E S . 

Windermere, the largest, 10 miles in length, between 

Lancashire and Westmoreland. 
XJlleswater, between Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
Derwentwater, or Keswick Lake, in Cumberland. 
Bala, in Merionethshire. 



49. Towns.-The CAPiTAL.-London, the capi- 
tal of England, and the Metropolis of the British 
Empire, is the largest, wealthiest, and most 
populous city in the world, while its commerce 
is not exceeded by that of any other place. It 
is upwards of 10 miles square, and has an area 
of 120 square miles, with a population of nearly 
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three millions. It consists of a number of towns 
and villages, once distinct, on both sides of the 
Thames, which is crossed by several handsome 
bridges, and is navigable for large vessels up to 
London Bridge. London contains the RojaJ 
Palaces; the Houses of Parliament; Westminster 
A^bbey; St. Paul's Cathedral, the finest Protest^ 
ant Church in the world; the Tower, an ancient 
fortress; and numerous public buildings. 

50. Trading Ports. — London, an the Thames, 
through the port of which about a quarter of 
the whole British shipping trade is conducted, 
and whose trade extends to almost every region 
of the globe. 

Liverpool, on the Mersey, imports cotton from 
America, and exports cotton -cloth to all parts 
of the world. It is the packet station for 
Canada and the United States. 

Bristol, at the junction of the Avon and Frome, 
trades with America and the West Indies. 

Hull, on the Hull, the chief depot of the 
northern whale fishery, trades chiefly with the 
north of Europe and the Baltic ports, and is an 
important steam-packet station. 

Newfiostle-on-Tyne, the principal port for the 
export of coal, trades with the English ports and 
the coimtries roimd tiie Baltic. 

Sunderland and Hartlepool, on the east coast 
are engaged in the coal trade. 

Whitehaven, on the west coast, exports coal 
to Ireland. 

Southampton, on the south coast, is a great 
depot of traffic in connection with the metropolis, 
and is the principal packet station in the king- 
dom. 

51. Naval Ports. — Portsitwutk, the most 
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strongly fortified place in England, and Plymouth 
(including Devonport), remarkable for its 
stupendous breakwater, on. the Channel; Chat- 
ham, on the Medway; Sheemess^ Woolwich and 
Deptford, on the Thames ; and Pembroke Dock^ 
on Milford Haven in South Wales. 

52. Towns of Residence and Recreation. — 
Watering-places resorted to for Mineral Springs: — 
Bath, in Somerset ; Cheltenham and Clifton, in 
Gloucestershire; Tunbridge Wells, in Kent; 
Great Malvern, in Worcestershire ; Leamington 
Priors, in Warwickshire ; Buxton and Matlock, 
in Derbyshire; Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Leicester- 
shire ; Harrogate, in the West Riding of York- 
shire ; and Torquay, in Devonshire. 

Coast Towns resorted to for Sea-bathing, — 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Worthing, and Hastings, 
in Sussex; Folkestone, Dover, Ramsgate, and 
Margate, in Kent ; Bournemouth, in Hampshire ; 
Weymouth, in Dorset ; Clevedon and Weston- 
super-Mare, in Somerset ; and Scarborough and 
Whitby, in Yorkshire. 

53. tlNTVERSITIES AND PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There are four universities, viz. : Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Durham, and London. The principal 
public schools are at Winchester, in Hampshire ; 
Eton, near Windsor ; Westminster, in London ; 
Rugby, in Warwickshire; and Harrow, north 
from London. 

54. Manufactures. — ^The manufactures ol 
England surpass, in amount and variety, those 
of any other nation that has ever existed, and 
present the most astonishing display of the fruits 
of human industry and science. The principal 
manufactures are cotton, woollen, iron and hard- 
ware, silk, and earthenware. 
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The Cotton Manufacture is carried on in towns 
on the Lancashire and Cheshire coal-fields; 
Manchester, the greatest manufacturing city in 
the world, being the centre. The other towns 
are Blackburn, Bolton, Preston, Wigan, Bury, 
Oldham, Chorley, Bochdale, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, and Stockport. 

The Woollen Manufacture is carried on chiefly 
in towns on the Yorkshire coal-field, and in 
Wilts, Gloucestershire, and Somersetshire. 

Broadcloth is made chiefly at Leeds, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, and Halifax, in Yorkshire ; Trow- 
bridge and Bradford, in Wilts; Frome, in 
Somersetshire ; and Stroud, in Gloucestershire. 

Flannels^ at Rochdale and Halifax, and at 
Welshpool and Dolgelly, in Wales. 

Blankets^ at Witney, in Oxfordshire. 

Worsted^ at Bradford, in Yorkshire. 

Carpets^ at Kidderminster, in Worcestershire, 
and Axminster, in Devon. 

Mixed Groods of worsted and silk, at Norwich. 

Silk weaving is carried on at Spitalfields in the 
east of London, Coventry, Manchester, and 
Macclesfield. The principal spinning-mills are 
in Derby and the neighbourhood. 

The Iron manufacture is carried on on the 
great coal-fields. More than one-third of the 
iron produced is smelted in South Wales, Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil being the principal town; another 
third in South Staffordshire, principal towns, 
Wolverhampton, Wednesbury, Dudley, West 
Bromwich, and Walsall ; and the rest in York- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Shropshire. 

Hardware is made at Birmingham and neigh- 
bouring towns, and Cutlery at Sheffield. 

Earthenware is made on tiie North Staffordshire 
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coal-field, in the region called the Potteries, of 
which Burslem is the centre. The finer kinds 
of porcelain are made at Worcester and Derby 

55. Other Mantjpactukes. — Ship-hvildingy 
at London, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Sunderland, Newcastle, Hull. 

Tanning^ at Bermondsey, in S.E. of London. 

Boots and Shoes, in Northamptonshire and 
Staffordshire, chief towns, Northampton, Wel- 
lingborough, Kettering, and Stafford. 

Stocking-weaving, at Leicester, Loughborough, 
Hinckley, and Nottingham. 

Clocks and Watches, at Clerkenwell in north 
of London, Coventry, and Liverpool. 

Jewellery, at Birmingham and London. 

Lace, in the midland counties, particularly at 
Leicester. 

Soap and Candles, in London. 

56. Climate, Soil, &c. — Owing to its 
insular position, the temperature of England is 
warmer than that of continental countries in the 
same latitude. The climate is moist, and very 
variable, yet healthy. The soil is generally 
fertile, producing all the valuable kinds of grain 
in great abundance, and one-half of the land fit 
for cultivation consists of meadow and pasturage. 

57. Minerals. — ^The mineral wealth of Eng- 
land is more valuable than that of any other 
country. Though deficient in the precious metals, 
it contains inexhaustible supplies of all the more 
useful minerals, — coal, iron, copper, lead, tin, 
salt, and building stone. 

ITie Coal-fields are chiefly in Northumberland, 
Durham, York, Lancashire, Staffordshire, and 
South Wales; iron is raised on all the gre^t 
coal-fields; copper, chiefly in Cornwall and 
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Devonshire ; lead, in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Derby, Durham, Lancashire, Cumberland, West- 
moreland, Shropshire, Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, 
and Montgomeryshire; tin, in Cornwall and 
Devon ; salt, in Cheshire. 

58. Religion. — ^The established religion is 
Protestant Episcopacy, but there are numerous 
dissenters. 

The crown is the supreme head of the Church. 

The Ecclesiastical Divisions are the Province 
of Canterbury, under the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, styled the Primate 
of all England ; and the Province of York, 
under that of the Archbishop of York, styled 
the Primate of England. 

The Province of Canterbury contains twenty-one 
dioceses or bishoprics: — Canterbury, London, 
Wiiichester, Ely, Lincoln, Rochester, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Hereford, Worcester, Bath and 
Wells, Salisbury, Exeter, Chichester, Norwich, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Bangor, Llandaff, St. Asaph, and St. David's. 

The Province of York contains seven dioceses 
or bishoprics : — York, Durham, Carlisle, Ripon, 
Chester, Sodor and Man, and Manchester. 

59. GovEBNMENT. — ^Thc constitution of the 
Briiish Isles is a limited monarchy. The laws 
are passed >>y parliamenu in which there are 
three estates, the Crown, the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons. Laws must be 
proposed in either House, but have no authority 
unless sanctioned by the Crown. No law con- 
cerning the raising or expenditure of money can 
originate except in the House of Commons. 
The crown possesses the prerogative of making 
war or peace, of conferring all titles of honour, 
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and of executmg the laws, which it does by its 
officers, judges, sheriffs, &c. The facts of the 
guilt or innocence of persons, and of all questions 
disputed in courts of justice, are determined by 
juries of twelve men, who are required to be 
unanimous in their decisions. 



60^POPTJLATION OP THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Above 200,000— Five. 



liondon 2,804,000 

Liverpool 444,000 

Manchester 839,000 



Birmingham 296,000 

Leedfl 207,000 



Above 100,000— Seven. 



Bradford 

Salford 

Stoke-upon-Trent.. 



Sheffield 185,000 

Bristol 164,000 

Greenwich 139,000 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 109,000 

Above 80,000— Pour. 

Hnll 98,000 Merthyr Tydvil 

Portsmouth 95,000 



Sunderland 78,000 

Brighton 78,000 

Norwich 76,000 



Preston 



Above 70,000— Six. 



Nottingham 

Oldham 

Bolton 



Leicester 68,000 

Blackburn 63,000 



Above 60,000— Four. 



Plymouth 

Wolverhampton .... 



Stockport 65,000 

Bath 62,500 



Above 60,000— Pour. 



Birkenhead 
Devonport 



Southampton 47,000 

Dudley 45,000 

Derby 43,000 



Above 40,000— Six. 



Swansea 

Coventry 

York 



Cheltenham 39,500 

Bochdale 38,000 

Ipswich.... 38,000 

Walsall 38,000 



Above 30,000— Twenty-four. 



Wigan 

Bury St.EdmunrtH. 

Halifax 

Cricklade 



106,000 
102,000 
101,000 



84,000 
83,000 

76,000 
72,000 
70,000 

62,500 
61,000 

52,000 
60,500 

42,000 
41,000 
40,600 

38,000 
38,000 
37,000 
87,000 
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Chatham 86,000 

Macclesfield 86,000 

Btroud 86,000 

Bouth Shields 8&,000 

Ashton-imderLyne 85,000 

Huddersfield 86,000 

Great Yannonth ... 86,000 

Tynemouth 84,000 



Exeter 

Gateshead 

Cardiff 

Northampton .. 
New Shoreham 

Hanley 

Worcester 

Chester 



Carlisle 29,6o6 

Burnley 29,000 

Oxford 27,500 

Aylesbury 27,000 

Warrington 26,000 

Cambridge 26,000 

Dorer 26,000 

Beading 25,000 

Btaleybridge 26,000 



Abore 20.000— Eighteen. 



Colchester 

Wakefield 

Newport (Mon.) ... 

Ifaidstone 

Hastings 

Shrewsbury 

Canterbury 

Lincoln 

Croydon 



34,000 
38,6UU 
83,000 
88,000 
83,000 
82,000 
31,000 
81,000 

24,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
23,000 
22,000 
21,000 
21,000 
20,000 



SCOTLAND. 

61. BouNDARiBS. — Scotland is bounded on 
the north by the Atlantic Ocean ; on the east 
by the German Ocean ; on the south bj England ; 
and on the west by the Atlantic. 

62. Extent and Population. — Extent^ in- 
cluding islands, 80,685 square miles. Populatiim 
in 1861, 3,062,294.' 



68.— COUNTIES, COUNTY & PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

Scotland Ib diyided into 88 Conntiee. 
(Non.— The Assiie Towns we marked with an aateriak.*) 

13 SOUTHXUf. 

•oj' V u lur^A C*£dmbajgh 16SL near the Firth of 
EAnbwrgh, or Mid 1 jorthTteith^ ; Miueelbiirgh 74 ; 



Ayr, 
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Haddinj^n, or East fHaddinKton 4, on the T jne ; Dun* 

Lothian \ bar d|. 

Berwick Greenlaw \on the Blackadder. 

'R<^<..Kn*»l. (•Jedburgh 8i on the Jed : Hawick 8 : 

^^^"^^^^ \ Kelso 4. ' 

Selkirk Selkirk i, on the Ettrick. 

Peebles Peebles 2, on the Tweed. 

Dnmfries 'Dumfries 14, on the Nith ; Annan 3}. 

Kirkcudbright Kirkcudbright 8. on the Dee. 

Wijcton ... fWigton 2, on Wigton Bay; Stran- 

** ' ^ raer 6. 

'*Ayr 18^ on the Ayr; Kilmarnock 
224 ; Irvine 7 ; Girvan 6. 

rBenfrew 8, on the Cart ; Paisley 474 ; 
Benirew < Greenock 42; PoUockshaws 7\\ 

\ Port-Glasgow 7. 

(Lanark 6, on the Clyde; "Glasgow 
Lanark -l 895; Airdrie 13; Hamilton 10^; 

(^ Butherglen 8. 

10 Cektbal. 

-n*f. f Cupar 5, on the Eden; Dunfermline 

*^® \ 13|; Kirkcaldy 11 ; St Andrews a. 

Kinross Kinross 2, on Loch Leyen. 

Clackmannan Alloa 61, on the Forth. 

Stirling 'Stirling 14, on the Forth ; Falkirk 9. 

Dumbarton .. P^JS^^f^?" ^ ^"^ *^® ^^^^ ' Kirkin- 

( tilloch o. 

Bute Rothesay 7, on the Firth of Clyde. 

.«__ii f*Inverary 1, on Loch Fyne; Oamp- 

-'^^^^ t beltowuG. 

Perth *Perth 25, on the Tay ; Crieff 4. 

Vr^r^^y. (Forfar 9 ; Dundee 904 ; Arbroath 174 ; 

*°"*^ \ Montrose 14^; Brechin 7. 

Kincardine Stoneharen 8, on the coast. 

10 NOBTHERN. 

Aberdeen r^^^"?^-?? ^*' °'' *^® ^^' ^''''^^' 

Banff Banff 7, on the Dereron. 

Moray or Elgin Elgin 74, on the Lossie; Forres 8J. 

Nairn Nairn ^, on the Nairn. 

Inverness 'Inverness 12i^, on the Ness. 

Boss Tain 2, on Dornoch Frith; Dingwall 2. 

Cromarty Cromarty 1^, on Cromarty Frith. 

Sutherland Dornoch ^, on Dornoch Frith. 

Caithness Wick 74, on the Wick; Thurso 84. 

Orkney and Shet- f Kirkwall 8|, in Orkney; Lerwick 3, 
land 1 in Shetland. 
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64.~INLETS. 

On the East Coast, 

Firth of Forth between the Lothians and Fife. 

Firth of Tay between Fife and Forfar. 

Tin the north-east, with its branches^ 
Moray Firth ., < Beanly, Oromarty, and Dornoch 

I Firths. 



On the North Coast, 
Pentland Firth between Caithness and Orkney. 

On the West Coast, 

The Minch between Sutherland and Lewis. 

JiOch Broom west of Boss-shire. 

Little Minch between Skye and Uist 

Sound of Mull between Argyle and MulL 

Loch Linnhe, Sound*^ 

of Jura, and Loch V south-west of ArgyleshireL 

Fyne ) 

Sound of Islay between Jura and Islay. 

Kilbrannan Sound ....between Cantire and Arran. 

Firth of Clyde between Ayrshire and Bute. 

Loch Byan between Ayrshire and Wigtonshirs. 

On the South Coast 

Luce Bay south of Wigtonshire. 

Wigton Bay bet ween Wigton and Kirkcudbright^ 

Solway Firth (between the south-west of Scoilaud 

^ \ and England. 



66.— CAPES. 

On the East Coast, 

St. Abb*s Head in Berwickshire. 

Fife Ness in Fife. 

Buchon Ness in Aberdeenshire, 

the most eastern point of the mainland. 

Kinnaird's Head in Aberdeenshire. 

Tarbet Ness the eastern point of Boss. 

On the North Coast, 
Duncansbay Head...> . ^ ... 

Dunnet Head j" ^ Caithness. 

Cape Wrath in Sutherland. 

On the West Coast. 

Butt of Lewis north of Lewis. 

Aird Point north of Skye. 
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Ardnamnrchan Pomt..iii Ar^le, 

the most western pomt of the mainland. 

KuU of Cantyre south of Argyle. 

Corsill Point in Wigtonsure. 

On the South Coast. 



66— ISLANDS. 

On the North, 

Orkney Islands, north-eapt of Caithness, 49 in number, 27 
being inhabited ; principal, Pomona and Hoy. 

Shetland Islands, north-east of the Orkneys, 117 in num- 
ber, 30 being inhabited ; principal, Mainland, Yell and Uist. 

On the West. 
The Hebrides or Western Islands, about 500 in number, 
about 120 being inhabited, consisting of two groups : — 

The Outer HebrideSy the principal, Lewis, north Uist, 
Benbecula, south Uist, and Barra; and The Inner 
Hebrides^ the principal, Skye, Mull, Staffa, lona. Jura, 
and Islay. 

Arran and Bute, in the Firth of Clyde. 



67.— MOUNTAINS. 

In the North. 
The Northern Highlands, in the counties of OaithnePfl, 
Sutherland, Inverness, and Boss, principal summits — Ben 
Attow, in Boss, 4000 feet ; Ben Wyvis, near Dingwall ; and 
Ben More, in Sutherland. 

In the Middle. 

The Grampians^ extending across the country from Argylc 
to Kincardine, principal summits — Ben Nevis, In south-west 
of Inverness, 4406 feet, the highest mountain in Great Bri- 
tain ; Ben Cruachan, in Argyleshire ; Ben Lomond, in Stir- 
lingshire ,• Ben Ledi, Ben Voirlich, Ben More, Ben Lawers, 
and Schiehallion, in west of Perthshire ; Cairngorm, Caira- 
toul, Ben Macdhui, and Loch-na-gar, towards the south- 
west of Aberdeenshire. 

The Ochil cmd Sidleno Ranges south of the Grampians, con- 
Bisting of the Sidlaws, in Forfar ; the Ochils, in south-east 
of Perth; and Campsie Fells, in Stirlingshire. 
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In the South. 
Jjommermmr Hills, between Haddington and Borwlcki 
Lowther and Lead Hills, in north of Dumfries. 
C^ievioi Hills, between Scotland and Englano. 



68.— RIVEES. 

Flotnng East into the German Ocean. 

Tweed, from 8. of Peeblesshire, with tributaries Teviot 
and Ettrick, Leader aud Adder. 

Forth, from Ben Lomond, with tributaries Teith and Allan. 

Tay, from Loch Tay. with tributaries Almond and Earn, 
Tummell, Garry, and Isla. 

South Esh, and North Esk, in Forfarshire. 

Dee and Don^ in Aberdeenshire. 

Flowing North into the Moray Firth. 
Deveron, Spey, Ftndhom, Nairn, and JVess. 

Flowing West into the Firth of Clyde. 
Clydey Irvine^ Ayr, and Doon. 

Flowing South into the Solway Firth. 
KeUy with its tributary Dee ; Esk, Annan, and Nith. 



69.— LAKES. 

Ixx^ Lomond, 40 square miles, between Stirling and Dum- 
barton, the largest in Great Britain. 
Lochs Katrine, Earn, Tay, and Rannoch, in Perthshire. 
Lodi Ericht, on the borders of Inverness-shire. 
Lochs Laagan, Arkaig, Lochy, Oich, and Ness, in Inverness. 
Loch Shell, between Argyle and Inverness. 
Loch Maree, in the west of Ross-shire. 
Lochs Assynt and SMn, in Sutherlandshire. 
Lochs Doon and JTen, in Kirkcudbrightshire. 
St. Mary^s Loch, in the west of Sellarkshire. 
Ztoch Leven, in Kinross-shire. 

70. Climate, Soil, &c. — The climate of 
Scotland resembles that of England, but is gene- 
rally colder. Only about one fourth of the soil 
is fit for cultivation. In the fertile districts of 
the south and east, extensive crops of oats, bariey, 
^.nd wheat are produced ; and a large proportion 
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of the land unfit for cultivation affords excellent 
pasturage for sheep and cattie. 

71. Minerals.— Coal, iron, lead, and build- 
ing-stone. The coal'fielda form a broad belt 
across the country at its narrowest part, from the 
coast of Ayrshire to Fif eness ; iron and huHcUng- 
stone are found in the same district ; granite^ in 
the Highlands, particularly in Aberdeenshire, 
and in Kirkcudbright; and lead^ in the Lead 
Hills, a part of the Lowther nu^e. 

72. KixiGiON. — ^Protestant, of the Presbyte- 
rian form. 

73. Towns. — ^Thb Capital, Edinburgh^ on the 
south of the Firth of Forth, is one of the hand- 
somest and most picturesque cities in Europe. 
It is the seat of the supreme courts of law and 
of a university. Its principal public buildings 
are the Castie, situated on a precipitous rock, 
437 feet high, ihQ palace of Holyrood, St. Giles's 
Cathedral, and the Parliament House, where 
the Scottish parliament sat before the Union. 

MANUFACTURING CENTRES. 

Cotton •••.. Glasgow, Paisley. 

Linen Dimdee, Dunfermline. 

.i^ ,, (Kilmarnock, Galashiels, 

^^^®^ \ Hawick. 

Tartans Stirling, Bannockbum. 

Shipbuilding and) Glasgow, Greenock, Dum- 
Ironfounding t bartod. 

^'TSy*** I In yarious parts. 

Trading Ports. — Glasgow^ on the Clyde, the 
largest city in Scotland, and the third in Britain, 
the centre of the commerce and manufactures 
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of Scotland; JLeUh, the port of Edmbtugh ; 
Crreenock, Dundee, Aberdeen, and Montrose, 

Univbbsitt Towns. — ^Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, and St. Andrews. 



74. POPTOATION OP THE PEINOIPAL TOWNS 

IN SCOTLAND. 

Above 60,000— Four. 

Glasgow 896,000 I Dundee 90,600 

Edinburgh ^68,000 | Aberdeen 74,000 

Between 20,000 and 60,000— Fire. 

Perth 25,000 

SjOmamock 22,600 



Paisley 47,JoO 

Greenock 42,000 

Leitfi 83,600 

Between 10,000 and 20,000— Eleven. 



Ayr 18,600 

Arbroath 17,600 

Montrose 14,600 

Dumfries 14,000 

Stirling 14,000 

Dunfermline 13,600 

Between 6,000 and 10,000— Thirty. 



Airdrie 13,000 

Inverness 12,500 

Kirkcaldy 11,000 

Hanulton 10,600 

Coatbridge 10,500 



IRELAND. 



75. Boundaries. — ^Ireland is bounded on the 
east by the Irish Sea, separating it from Great 
Britain, and on all other sides by the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

76. Extent and Population. — ^Ireland has 
an area of 32,513 sq^j^are miles, and a population 
in 1861, of 5,798,967. 

77. Political Divisions. — ^Ireland is divided 
into four provinces, and these are subdivided into 
thirty-two counties : — 

(Note, — The Assize Town is placed first in the list of towns, 
and additional Assize Towns are marked § ) 
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L— TJlstbb, in t^ North-eMt-^ Ocrantiet. 

1.^^^ fBelfast on Belfast Lough, 121 ; Ourick- 

-^^^^^^ 1 fergufl 9 ; BoUymona 7 ; LiBbom 7. 

j> jBownpatrick 4, on Strangford Loogh ; 
1 Newtownards 9 ; Newry 11. . 

Armagh 4^^^?^^„®' ""^^^ ^^•"*^» ^"8^ ^'' 

Honaghan .^onaghan 4, on the Blackwater. 

Gavan Oaran 6, on tiibatary of the Ene. 

Fermanagh EniskUlen 8, on the flme. 

<r<.rwv«A (Omagh 8, on tributary of the Monzne : 

^y'^® \ Strabane 4 ; Dnngannon 4. 

Donegal LMford 1, on tJie Foyle ; BaHyshannon 8. 

Londonderry -P^^i^eS^^ ^^' "^ ^ ^°^^^* ^°^^ 

IL— Lbinstbb, in the South-east — 12 Counties. 

T x|^ JDundalk 10, on Dundalk Bay ; Drogheda 

*"** * \ 16. 

Heath Trim 2, on the Boyne; Kavan 4. 

West Meath MuUingar 5, on Boyal Canal ; Athlone 6. 

Longford Longford 4, on tributary of the Shannon. 

TTi^^j- n«««*^ f Tulfianore 6, on Grand Canal : Parsons- 
Kmgs County... I town or Birr 6. 

Queen's County. Maryborough 8, near the Barrow. 

Kildare JNaas 8, near the Liffey ; Athy 4 ; May- 

* "1 nootn 2. 

I^r^j. /Dublin 264, on the Liffey; Kingstown 

1 11 ; Batmnines 18. 

Wicklow J Wicklow 8, on the Vartry ; ArUow 6 ; 

\ Bray 4, 

Carlow Carlow 8, on the Barrow. 

Kilkenny Kilkenny 14, on the Nore. 

Wexford JWexford 12, on the Slaaey ; Ennisoorthy 

\ 6; New Iloss 6. 

m.— MuNBTEB, in the South-west— 6 Counties. 

Waterford Waterford23, ontheSuir; Dungar^anB. 

rCork 80, on the Lee ; Queenstown 9 ; 
Cork -l Youghal 6; Fermoy 6; Bandon 6; 

(^ Kinsale 4. 

Kerry Tralee 10, on Tralee Bay; Kilamey 6. 

Limerick Limerick 44, on the Shannon. 

rClonmel 11, on the Suir ; | Nenagh 6 ; 
Tipperory -^ Carrick-on-Suir 6; Thurles 6; Tip* 

( perary 6 ; Caahel 4. 
Clare Emiis 7, on the Fergus ; Kilrush 4. 
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17.— CoKN AUGHT, in the North-west— 5 Counties. 

Galway Galway 17, on GhJway Bay; Tuam 4. 

Boscommon Boscommon 8 ; Boyle 3. 

Mayo CastlebarS; Ballinafi; Westporti. 

81igo Bligo 10, on Sligo Bi^. 

Leitrim Carrick-on-ShamiOQ & 



78. INLETS. On fAtf^of^Coos^.— Wexford Haren, Dublin 
Bay, Drogheda Bay, Dundalk Bay, Carlingf ord Lough, Dun- 
drum Bin^, Strangford Lough, Belfast Lough. On the. North 
Coast. — ^Lou^hs Poyle and Swilly. On the West Coast, ^. — 
Donegal, Sligo, and Killala Bays ; Br9ad Haven, Blacksod, 
Clew, and Galway Bays ; Mouth of the Shannon ; Tralee, 
Dingle, Kenmare, and Bantry Bays. On the South Coast. — 
Kiusale, Oork, YoughaL Dungaryan, and Waterford Har- 
bours ; Bannow and JBallyteigne Bays. 



79. CAPES. On the East Coast— Widdow Head ; Howth 
Head^in Dublin. On the North Coast, — ^Fair Head and Ben- 
gore Head, in Antrim ; Malin Head and Bloody Foreland, 
in Donegal. On the West Coast — ^Bossan Point, m Donegal ; 
Em's Head and Achil Head, in Mayo; Slyne Head, in 
Oalw^; Loop Head, in Clare; Kerry Head, in Kerry; 
Crew Head and Mizen Head, in Cork. On the South Coast, — 
Cape Clear, in Cork ; Camsore Point, in Wexford. 



80. ISLANDS. Eathlin, N. of Antrim ; Tory and Aran, 
W. of Donegal ; Achil and Clare, W. of Mayo; Arran Isles, 
in Galway Bay ; Blasket Isles and Yalentia, W. of Kerry ; 
Gape Clear Island, S. of Cork. 



81. MOUNTAINS. The mountains are found in isolated 
masses near the coasts, and separating them from the central 
plain. The principal are Moume mountains, in Down; 
Mountains of Antrmi ; Caimtogher mountains, in London- 
derry; Mountains of Donegal; Nephin-Beg mountains, in 
Mayo ; Connemara mountains, in Galway ; Clare mountains ; 
Macgillicuddy*s Beeks, in Kerry, with Cam-Tual, 3,404 feet, 
the highest mountain in Ireland ; Mountains of Cork ; Tip- 
perary mountains, including Galtee and Knockmelledown ; 
Commeragh mountains, in Waterford ; Mountains of Wick- 
low. 
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82. mVEBS. On tie West.-^hasmoiLwWi neyenl tri- 
butaries. On the South, — Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, Siiir, 
Nore, and Barrow. On the Eagt,—Sleaiey^ Liffey, and Bojne, 
with ita tributary Blackw&ter. On the North, — tiagan, Bann, 
Foyle, and Erne. 



88. LAKES. The lakes are very nmneroiu. The princi- 
pal are Lough Keagh, on the river Bann, the largest ukke in 
the British Isles, occupying 163 square miles: Alleo, Bee, 
and Derg, in the line of the Shannon ; Erne, diu^ter, and 
Gowni^ on the river Erne; Conn, in Mayo: Oorrib and 
Kask, in Galway ; and the lakes of EliUaniey, in Kerry. 



84. Climate, Soil, &c. — The climate is 
moister and milder than that of Great Britain, 
owing to the prevalence of the westerly winds 
charged with the warm vapours of. the Atlantic. 
The soil is extremely fertile. Its pastures are 
especially luxuriant ; and hence it produces great 
quantities of cattle, sheep, and butter. It is also 
noted for the growth of potatoes and of grain. 
Rather more than one-tenth of the surface is bog, 
which proves that the island was at one time 
thickly wooded. The minerals are comparatively 
unimportant ; and the only great manufacture is 
that of linen, of which Belfast is the seat. 

85. Religion. — The established religion is 
Protestant Episcopacy, in connection with Eng- 
land ; but a majority of the people are Roman 
Catholics, and Presbyterianism prevails in Ulster. 
The Irish Church maintains two archbishoprics, 
Dublin and Armagh ; and ten bishoprics, Meath, 
Killaloe, Cashel, Cork, Down, Derry, Limerick, 
Kilmore, Ossory, and Tuam. The Roman Catho- 
lic Church consists of four archbishc^rics and 
twenty-five bishoprics. 

86. Towns. — The capital, Dublin, at the 
mouth of the Liffey, is one of the finest cities in 
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Europe. It has a quarter of a million of inhabit 
tants, and is an archbishopric, a university town, 
and the seat of the vice-regal governor, the 
Lord-Heutenant of Ireland. Belfast, the second 
city in Ireland as regards population, is the first 
in manufactures. It has large linen and cotton 
mills, and extensive distilleries, breweries, &c. 
Belfast, Corky and Chdway, are the seats of the 
Queen's colleges, forming the Queen's university 
in Ireland, founded in 1850. Maynooih, in Kil- 
dare, is the seat of a Roman Catholic college. 

POPULATION OP THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

IN ISELAND. 



Dublin 264,000 

Belfast 121,600 

Cork 80,000 

Limerick 44,000 

Waterford 23,000 

Londonderry 20,000 

Oalway 17,000 

Drogheda 16,000 



Kilkenny 14,000 

Wexford 12,000 

Kingston 11,500 

Newry 11,500 

Olonmel 11,000 

Sligo 10,600 

Tralee 10,000 

Bundalk 10,000 



GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

87. MISCELLANEOUS PAKTICULARS. 

Estimated Bevmue, 1867-8, £69,340,000. 

Estimated Expenditure „ £68,134,000. 

NationalDebt, 31st March, 1866,£781,500,921). 
Interest, &c. paid thereon, £26,233,288. 

Army, 1867-8, to consist of 139,000 men. 

Militioy to be called out in 1867-8, 120,000. 

The Volunteer Force in 1866 amounted to 
180,000. 

The Navy on 1st Februaiy, 1866, consisted of 
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497 yesselfl, 447 of these steam, and 50 sailing 
vessels. 

Imports and Exports, — ^The declared real value 
of these in 1865, was : — 

Imports £271,134,969. 

Exports 218,858,316. 

Shipping, — ^The number of sailing vessels and 
steamers of the United Kingdom employed in 
the home and the foreign trade, amounted in 
1865 to 21,626, with a tonnage of 5,408,451, 
and employing 197,643 men. 

Cotton. — ^The number of cotton factories in 
1861 amounted to 2,862, employing 451,569 
operatives. 

Mines. — In 1864, nearly ninety-three millions 
of tons of coal was produced from the British 
coal-field, and ten millions of tons of iron were 
obtained, producing nearly five millions of tons 
cf pig-iron. 



THE BRITISH EMPIEE. 

TABLE OP BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
In Eubopb. 

wvxStvam. PoptiI««<m. 

British lelandB 121,872 29,070,932 

Heligoland 6 2,172 

Gibraltar 2 16,462 

Malta and Gozo 115 147,683 

In Asia. 

India 1,004,616 148,271,210 

(Jeylon 24,700 2,842,098 

Uong-Kong 29 124,860 



36 France. 

In Atbioa. 

■qnmra mU«a. ropnUtlOBi 

Cape of Good Hope... 104,931 267,096 

Gold Coast 6,000 161,846 

Sierra Leone 468 41,791 

Gambia 21 6,989 

St. Helena 47 6,860 

Natal 14,879 166,166 

Mauritiiifl, &0. 708 822,617 

In Ambbioa. 

Canada 881,280 2,881,868 

New Brunswick 27,087 262,047 

NovaScotU 18,671 380,857 

Prince Edward Island 2,178 84,386 

Newfoundland 40,200 122,638 

British Columbia 200,000 46,000 

Bermuda 24 11,461 

Hondurafl 13,500 25,635 

"".^iSSkSl} ««.««« ^^^ 

Falkland Islands 7,600 592 

In Oceanioa. 

New South Wales ... 823,437 878,986 

Victoria 86,881 674,881 

South Australia 883,328 140,416 

Western Australia ... 978,000 18,780 

Tasmania 26,215 91,519 

New Zealand 106,259 175,357 

Queensland 678,000 59,712 

Labuan 45 8,846 

4,589,176 182,218,578 



FRANCE. 



88. The natives of France, anciently called 
Gaul, have always been celebrated for their 
martial spirit; and, in consequence of this quality 
and of its advantageous position, their country 
has a very great influence in Europe. 

89. Boundaries. — ^France is bounded on the 
north, by the British Channel and Belgium; 
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east, by Germany, Switzerland, and Italy; south, 
by the Mediterranean Sea and Spain ; west, by 
the Bay of Biscay. 

90. Climate. — ^The climate is very fine, equally 
free from the severity of the north and the debili- 
tating heat of the south, and bringing to maturity, 
com, oil, wine, fruits, and all the iciest products 
of the temperate zone. 

91. Extent and Population. — Extent^ 
209,421 square miles. Population in 1866, 
38,064,094. 

92. Divisions. — ^France contained formerly 
34 provinces, but at the revolution of 1789 was 
divided into 85 departments, marked out mainly 
for military purposes, and named from the princi- 
pal mountains, rivers, or coasts. The political 
importance of the provincial divisions has ceased, 
but their names will always be connected with 
events in history, and for this reason should be 
remembered. 



Eight Noethsbn. 



Provinoet, 

1 


DepartmenU. 
("Upper Khine 1 


Chief Town. 


Alsace • 


)^ Lower Rhine \ 


■ Strasburg. 


Lorraine. , « 


'^Mense * 

Moselle 

Meurthe 

Vosges 

*Mame * 

Ardennes 

Aiibe 

TTppfir Ma-»T^e ......... 


- Nancy. 
-Troyet. 


Champagne • 




[ Seine , •" 






Seine and Oise 




Isle of France..... • 

French Flanders . 
Artois 


Gise 

Seine and Mame 

, Aisne 

,.Nord 

..Pas de Calais 

..BoTnme ,,,, 


Fans 
' (the capital) 

..Lille. 
..Arras. 


Ficardy ...». ,. 


..Amiens. 
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France* 



Provincei. 



Normandy 



Departments. 

'"Lower Seine 

Galyados ,... 

Manche 

Ome •. 

Eure 

Sixteen Centaal. 



Chief Town. 



Bonen. 



rUpper Saone "J 

Franohe Comt6 ... •^Doubs >Beauu}otL 



Burgundy 



i^Jiira 

Yonne 

Cote d'Or 

Saone and Loire 

Ain 

ihone 



Dijon. 



Boui^. 



Berri 



Lyonnals and 

Bresse ILoire 

Loiret 

Orleanais -^ Eure and Loire V Orleans. 

Loire and Cher 

findre r -n 

oher :.:..:"! ^°"8»«- 

^^^0 te^viiiii;":::::::::} «»««*• 

Bourbonnaia Allier MouHns. 

NivemaiB Nievre Nevers. 

Anjou Maine and Loire Angers. 

M"^' {ShT!..::::::;::::;:::} '^^ ""^ 

Touraine Indre and Loire Tours. 

inie aiid Vilaine ' 
Cotes dn Nord 
Finistere >BenneB. 
Morbihan 
Lower Loire 

"TS!.!!^ } o»'»«»'« I s»i"t«. 

Auyergne'ZT {^l^ ^.:Z::i Olemont 

Limousin Correze Limoges. 

fVend6e S 

Poitou -l Two Sevres > Poitiers. 

• (^Vienne ). 

Ten Southern. 

ilsere 'J 
Upper Alps V Grenoble. 
Drome ) 



^TQnC€» 
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Provinoet, D^xtrtmenii. 

Fores and Lyon- (TMr 

nais \Loire 

" Upper Qaronne ., 



Lanc^edoo. 



Gnieiime 



CM^Tawn. 
j-Lyon. 



- ToulooBe. 



Bordeanz. 



Aude 

Tarn 

Herault 

Gard 

Lozere 

Upper Loire 

Ardeche 

Dordogne 

Gironde 

Lot and Garonne 

Lot 

Tarn and Garonne ... 

Aveyron 

f Gers 

Gasoony. < Landes 

(Upper Pyrenees ...i.. J 
Bonsillon Eastern ryrenees Porpignaa. 

°"oolS^r...H««» ^°'- 

B^^*^ J^^ I Lower Pyronees Pau. 

Co. of Tenaissin ...Yancluse Avignon. 

Added in 1794. 
Oorsica Corse Ajaccio. 

France now consists of 89 departments, the 
additional three being formed of the duchy of 
Savoy, and the county of Nice ceded by Italy in 
1860, and named Savoy, Upper Savoy, and Mari- 
time Alps. 

93. Towns. — The Capital. — Paris is, 
among the cities of Europe, inferior only in 
size and population to London. It contains 
nearly 2,000,000 inhabitants, and though many 
of the streets are mean and dirty, the public 
buildings are in general magnificent. Some of 
these were constructed by Napoleon I., who also 
adorned it with a vast collection of works of art 
and antiquities, plundered from the countries 
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which he conquered. But the allied powers, on 
their second occupation of Paris in 1815, restored 
many of these inestimable treasures to their origi- 
nal proprietors. The present Emperor, Napoleon 
III., has also directed some of the greatest mo- 
dern improvements in the completion of the 
palaces, the formation of noble streets, and other 
necessary works. From this concentration of 
everything interesting and valuable, of power 
and source of improvement, it is regarded by 
the natives with great veneration. Though more 
brilliant than London, and affording more scenes 
of entertainment, it is inferior in many things 
essential to convenient residence. 

Paris is built of stone, and extends along both banks 
of the Seine, being enclosed to the east by a range of abrupt 
hills, which render it easily defensible on that side. The 
houses are generally large, and sometimes seven or eight 
stories high, acconmiodating a family on each floor. The 
quays along the Seine, and the bridges, are among the finest 
ornaments of the town, which also contains the large and 
beautiful cathedral of Notre Dame, the splendid palaces of 
the Tuileries, Palais Boyal, Louvre, and Luxembourg, the 
Hospital for Invalids, where Napoleon L is entombed, the 
Church and Library of St. Genevieve, the Pantheon, Made- 
leine, Little Notre Dame, Palace of Justice, Exchange or 
Bourse, Chamber of Deputies, great Triumphal Arch of 
Napoleon I., and a great multitude of other public buildings. 
The Jardin des Plantes contains an invaluable collection of 
specimens of natural history, and the National Library, free 
to the public, is one of the best in Europe. 

94. Other Towns. — ^France has many other 
large and fine towns. Lyon, which ranks next to 
Paris, stands at the confluence of the Saone and 
Rhone, and is celebrated for its manufactures 
of silk, and gold and silver stuffs ; population, 
319,000. Rouen has thriving manufactures of 
linen, and a brisk commerce by means of the 
Seine, on which it is seated. Nismes^ so cele- 
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brated for its Roman amphitheatre, is engaged 
in silk manufacture. Cotton is manufactured 
extensively at St. Qventin^ Rouen^ and other 
northern towns. Lille^ the capital of French 
Flanders, is strongly fortified, being on the Bel- 
gian frontier. Strasbourg^ Amiens^ and BheimSj 
are celebrated in history, and possess noble 
cathedrals. The other chief places are Nancy, 
OrleanSy Dijon^ Tours^ TouUyuse, and Avignon, 

The seaports are numerous, and many of them 
excellent havens. The principal are Havre, 
Cherbourg, St, Malo^ Brest, Rochefort, Rochelle, 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, Toulon, Marseilles, 

95. Mountains. — ^The Alps and Jura, in the 
south-east ; the Cevennes in the south ; the Puy 
de Dome, in Auvergne ; the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain ; the Yosges in the north-east. 

96. Rivers. — ^The Rhone, which conveys the 
waters of the lake of Geneva to the Mediterra- 
nean; the Garonne, the Loire, the Seine, the 
Somme, the Moselle, and the Rhine between 
France and Germany. 

97. Islands. — ^The islands are few and, except 
Corsica, small, — ^Hi^res, in the Mediterranean ; 
Oleron, Rhe, and Belle-Isle in the Bay of Biscay. 

98. HiSTomcAL. — The period of the greatest power and 
celebrity of France was during the excitement of its revolu- 
tion in 1789. This event commenced under auspices pro- 
mising to give a free and beneficial form of government to 
the conntiy, but soon degenerated into the most outnL^eous 
anarchy and frightful atrocities that ever disgraced a civilized 
nation. The kmg, Louis XYL, a humane and conscientious 
monarch, and his queen, were publicly and ignominlously 
beheaded; and their death was followed by the violent 
massacre of thousands in cold blood, or their execution, 
by the guillotine, after a mock trial. France was then 
attacked either conjointly or successively by almost all 
the powers of Europe, and having triumphantly terminated 
these conflicts, principally by the extraordinary talents and 

E 
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•nooesses of Napoleon Buonaparte, snbmitted to his sole and 
despotic sway, nrst as First Consul, and then as Emperor. 
His military career was unchequered by any defeat, until 
his invasion of Bussia in which he lost above 400^000 men. 
In the campaigii of 1818, in Germany, he was agam utterly 
defeated and dnven across the Bhine, with the loss of above 
200,000 men. In the following yeai*, the allied armies of 
Jhirope having triumphantly entered Faris, he was obliged 
to abdicate, and allowed to retire to Elba, while Louis XYIII., 
brother of the executed Mug, ascended the throne. In 1815, 
Napoleon returned to France, and defeated the Prussians at 
Ligny, but was himself totally and decisively defeated at 
Waterloo, by tiie armies commanded by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and was sent a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died in 
1821. Louis XYIIL was then restored, and at his death the 
sovereignty devolved on Charles X., who was dethroned and 
exiled, and in the year 1830, Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
was elected to succeed him, with the title of " King of the 
French." Under his sovereignty France was prosperous, 
but in 1848 a sudden and unexpected revolution broke out, 
caused by the extreme repubhcan party. Louis Philippe 
abdicate<i, and, after various struggles between the army and 
the people, and changes in the government, it was determin- 
ed that the future h^id of the government should be a Pre- 
sident, elected for three years by universal suffrage. The 
first President chosen was Prince Louis Napoleon, nephew 
of Napoleon I. An obstinate struggle for power ensued, 
which terminated in his being proclaimed Emperor of the 
French on December 4, 1852, under the title of Napoleon III. 

99. Religion. — ^The religion is Homan Catho- 
lic, but there is a considerable number of Pro- 
testants, who enjoy toleration. 

RUSSIA. 

100. Boundaries. — The Russian empire is of 
immense extent, and comprehends vast dominions 
both in Europe and Asia. Russia in Europe is 
boimded on the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on 
the east, by Asia ; on the south, by the Black 
Sea, and Turkey ; on the west, by the Austrian 
and Prussian dominions, the Baltic Sea, and the 
Swedish dominions. 
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101. BXTSNT AKJ> POPULATION OP BUSSIA IN BXTROFl. 

Square Miles, PopulaHon, In 

Eussia 1,916,260...61,061,800...1864 

Kingdom of Poland 48,000... 4,840,470...1860 

Grand Duchy of Finland.... 146,060... 1,800,000...1868 

2,110,310 67,702,270 

The whole Buseian empire embraces upwards of eight 
millions of square miles, and a population of seyenty-six 
millions, 

102. DrvTSiONS. — ^Bussia in Europe contains fifty gorem- 
ments. It embraces the ancient states of Russia Froper, 
greater part of Polajid, Finland, Gasan, CareUa, Livonia, £s- 
thonia^ ^gria, Gourland, Lithuania, Crimea, and the country 
of the Don Cossacks. By the three dismemberments of 
Poland, in 1772, 1793, 1795, Bussia obtained a territory of 
about 160,000 square miles, and 8,000,000 of inhabitants. 
Napoleon L formed the central part into a state, which he 
call^ the Grand Duchj of Warsaw. This was declared, 
by the Congress of Vienna, an independent kingdom, of 
which Warsaw was the capital, and the emperor of Bussia 
the king. In consequence of the revolt of the Poles in 1830, 
the emperor Nicholas of Bussia declared Poland an integral 
and inseparable part of the Bussian empire, from which 
period it has ceased to be regarded as a distinct state. In 
1814, by treaty with Persia, Bussia obtamed an extensive 

. addition of territory in Armenia, and the countries between 
the Caspian and the Black Seas. These were still further 
increased in 1827. Within the last thirtj years, Bussia has 
obtained, by treaty with Turkey, a considerable addition of 
territory in the provinces of Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bes- 
sarabia. 

103. Government. — ^The government of Rus- 
sia is a complete despotism, all power being 
lodged in the sovereign, who is styled Emperor, 
Czar, or Autocrat. Capital punishments are not 
common. The punishments are, banishment to 
Siberia, and the knout, which consists of blows 
with a dreadfully heavy whip, inflicted on the 
naked back with such severity that a few stripes 
inevitably cause death. 
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Until lately, the greater part of the population was in % 
state of complete slavery, being sold with the estates as 
unreservedly as if they were so many cattle, and regarded 
as constituting the principal wealth of the nobility and 
other proprietors; but, in 1863, the serfs throughout the 
empire were emancipated, and land was granted to the freed 
serfs, for which they are to pay rent for 49 years, and then 
they are to become freehold landowners. 

104. Climate. — ^The climate of Eussia is, in 
the north, intensely cold. At St. Petersbnrg, in 
the depth of winter, the thermometer is some- 
times sixty degrees below the freezing point; 
water thrown up into the air will descend in ice ; 
and all provisions consisting of animal substances 
can be preserved imcorrupt for any length of 
time, in consequence of being frozen hard. The 
climate in the southern governments is mild, 
producing all the fruits and products of the tem- 
perate zone. 

105. Towns. — St. Petersburg, the capital, is 
situated at the mouth of the river Neva. Mos- 
cow, the ancient capital, is situated nearly in 
the centre of the realm. The other principal 
towns are Novgorod, Odessa, and Cherson, on 
the Black Sea ; Warsaw, the capital of Poland ; 
Archangel, on the White Sea ; Riga, a flourish- 
ing sea-port on the Baltic. 

St Petersburg is one of the finest cities in the world, 
in consequence of its splendid buildings, noble quays, and 
large and well designed canals. All these splendid public 
works are constructed of hewn granite, and have a noble 
effect, not equalled in any other city. It formerly contained 
a great number of wooden houses, but none are now allowed 
to be constructed. It is subject to dreadful inundations, 
which sometimes endanger the whole city. It was founded 
by Peter the Great in 1708, with a view to secure a sea-port 
as the means of introducing foreign commerce. It contains 
546,000 inhabitants (1865). 

Moscow is a very large and splendid city. It is the great 
emporium for the commerce of European and Asiatic Bussia ; 



its numerous spires and domes, richly gilt^ give it 4 singnlar 
and splfflidid appearance. The Krenmn is a huge fortress, 
containing the goyemment offices and other public stmctures, 
and the Cathedral of the Assomption, where the Emperors 
are crowned. Moscow was burned by the Kossians in 1812, 
to prevent the French from wintering there, but has been 
completely rebuilt, and now oontains above o60JMiO inhabi- 
tants. It consisted of 10,000 houses when the Bussians set 
fire to it, and the conflagration destroyed 6841, one-third of 
which were of wood, the rest of stone. 

106. MoiiNTAors. — ^Russia is in general a level 
country, having extensive plains, producing a 
luxuriant growth of grass, and called steppes. 
Its mountains are few, and of no great height. 
The principal are, the Ural chain, between 
European and Asiatic Russia ; the mountains of 
Olonetz, near the White Sea, and those in the 
Crimea. 

107. Rivers. — ^The largest rivers are, the 
Volga, which, after a course of two thousand 
miles, falls into the Caspian Sea; the Don, 
Dnieper, Dniester, Bog, Dwina, and Vistula. 

108. Lakes. — ^The principal lakes are, Ladoga, 
the largest in Europe, 130 miles long and 75 
broad; Onega, and Hmen. 

109. Inland Navigation. — ^Its inland navi- 
gation is very extensive by means of its canals 
and rivers : the canal of Ladoga, joining the lake 
of that name with the Neva, is 67 miles long, 
and has a breadth of 70 feet. The canal of 
Vishnei Voloshok connects the Caspian Sea at 
Astrachan with the Baltic near St. Petersburg. 
A canal extends from the capital to Archangel, 
on the White Sea ; and ten others, of great value 
to inland trade, are now fully completed. All 
these artificial lines of navigation have been 
executed since the accession of Peter the Great. 
Water carriage can be effected with little in- 
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terruption from the Baltic Sea to the Padfie 
Ocean. 

110. Commerce. — ^The exports consist almost 
entirely of raw produce, such as hemp, flax, iron, 
tallow, potash, hides, com, timber, furs, wax, 
and honey. Leather and linen are the only manu- 
factures of any consequence which they export. 
St. Petersburg is the principal place of export 
for the Baltic ; Odessa, whence Polish wheat is 
exported, for the Black Sea; and Archangel for 
the White Sea. Persian tiude is conducted on 
the Caspian Sea. While other nations were 
ignorant of their intercourse, the Russians have 
contrived to trade extensively with the Chinese, 
on the Tartar borders, and a Russian envoy was 
long permitted to reside in Peking, while other 
nations were refused a similar advantage. 

111. Religion. — ^The religion of Russia is 
that of the Greek Church, but all others are 
freely tolerated. 

GERMANY. 

112. Divisions. — Germany is an extensive 
coimtry, divided into a number of separate and 
independent States, but all of common origin 
and language. It was formerly divided into 
nine great districts, called circles, viz. : — ^Austria, 
Bavaria, Suabia, in the South, Franconia, Upper 
Rhine, Lower Rhine, in the middle, West- 
phalia, Upper Saxony, Lower Saxony, in the 
North; and the States of Bohemia, Moravia, 
Lusatia, and Silesia. 

These divisions have now become obso- 
lete. Until 1806, Germany was divided into 
kingdoms, principalities, duchies, grand duchies, 
and free cities. These were united into one 
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great body for mutual defence and common 
objects, styled the Germanic Confederation, 
which held its meetings at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, and was presided over by Austria. The 
Confederation consisted of 35 States, as under : 



Austria 

Pmssia 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Wnrtemberg 

Hanoyer 

Heese-Cassel 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

Baden 

Holstein 

Luxemburg 

Limbur^ 

Brunswick 

Nassau 

Hecklenburg-Schwerin 

Mecklenburg-Strelltz 

Saxe-Weimar 

Baxe-Cobui^-Gotha 



Saxe-Meiningen 

Baxe-Altenburg 

Oldenbnrg-Kniphansen 

Anhalt 

Schwartzburg-Sonderhausea 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 

Liecbtenstein 

Waldeck 

Elder BeusB 

Younger Beuss 

Schanmbui^ 

Lippe 

Tbe four free citic 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Frankfort 

Lubeck 
Hess(»-Homburg 



but after the German war of 1866, Germany 
became divided into Austria, the North German 
Confederation, and the South German States. 

113. Rivers. — ^The principal rivers of Ger- 
many are the Danube, which traverses Bavaria, 
Austria, and Hungary, the largest in Europe 
after the Volga ; the Rhine, rising in Switzerland, 
separating Germany from France, and, after the 
most picturesque course of any river in the 
world, falling into the German Ocean; the 
Elbe, the most important, in a commercial point 
of view, to Prussia and Saxony ; the Weser, the 
Oder, the Ems, the Maine, the Iser, the Lech, 
the Moldau. 

114. Surface, &c. — ^This extensive region 
has great variety of surface and soil. It is in 
general level and fertile, especially in the middle 
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and ncH^, oontaining, however, in Bome parts, 
extensive Bandy plains and great forests. The 
Black Forest, in Wurtemberg, is a remnant of 
the great Hercjnian forest, which, in the time 
of the Romans, extended seventy days' journey. 
The Grermans are a hardy, industrions, sincere, 
kind, and hospitable people; intelligent, and 
zealously devoted to literature, which they cul- 
tivate with more perseverance than any other 
people. They excel in the arts requiring inge- 
nuity: the inventions of printing and gun- 
powder, the most important that Ihe world has 
seen, are attributed to them. 

115. Religion. — ^The religion in the north is, 
for the most part, Protestant, and in the south 
Roman Catholic. 

AUSTRIA. 

116. HiSTOBiCAL. — ^Austria, which possesses 
a great and flourishing empire, was originaUy a 
district of Germany. Its sovereign formerly, 
being the most powerful in Germany, had gene- 
rally sufficient influence to be elected Emperor of 
the Germanic, or, as it was styled. Holy Roman 
Empire. But Napoleon having destroyed the 
Germanic Confederatipn in 1806, the Emperor, 
Francis the Second, assumed the title of Emperor 
of Austria. During the wars of the French Re- 
volution it lost the Austrian Netherlands, now 
constituting the kingdom of Belgium; but, on 
the peace of 1815, received as compensation the 
Lombardo- Venetian territories in the north of 
Italy. As a result of the Italian war in 1859, 
Lombardy became a part of the Italian kingdom, 
to which Yenetia was added after the war of 
1866. 
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117. Boundaries, Extent, &c. — ^It is bound- 
ed on the north by Saxony, Prussia, and Russia; 
on the east, by Russia and Moldavia; on the 
south, by Turkey and the Italian states ; on the 
west, by Switzerland and Bavaria. 

Extent, 240,364 sqnare^miles. PoptdatUm in 1857, 82,678,000. 

118. Divisions. — The Austbian Empikb consiBts of the 
following : — 

Provinces. Chief Towns, 

Lower Austria Vienna, on the Dannho. 

Upper Anstria Lintz, on the Danub«\ 

Salzburg Salzburg, on the S^'iOL 

Styria Gratz, on the Mur 

Garinthia Klagenfurt. 

Camiola Laj^rbach. 

Dlyrian Coast Tneste. 

Tyrol Innsbruck. 

Bohemia Prague, on the Moldaa. 

Moravia Brunn. 

Silesia Troppau, on the Oppa. 

Hun^uy rroper Buda, Pesth, on the Danube. 

Croatia and Sclayonia ...Agram, on the Save. 

Transylvania Elausenburg. 

Dalmatia Zara. 

Military Frontier Feterwardein, Semlin. 

119. AusTBiA Proper. — ^The principal cities 
of Austria Proper are, Vienna, the capital, and 
Lintz. The peasantry of the Tyrol are remark- 
able for their industry, morality, and courage : 
in the war with Napoleon I. they bravely main 
tained their allegiance to the house of Austria, 
when almost all other powers had submitted tu 
him. 

YiBKNA, the capital of Austria, is a fortified city, seated on 
the Danube, and having a population in 1864 of 660,000 in- 
habitants. These are not mucn engaged in trade or manufac- 
tures, being principally retainers on the court or goyemment, 
or those who usually administer to the wants and luxuries 
of the wealthier classes. The environs ore very beautiful, 
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and the Prater, or imperial park, four miles long, is one of 
the finest promenades in the world. The catheoral of St 
Stephen's is yery ms^nificent, and has a beautiful tower 442 
feet high. Vienna was twice besieged in vain by the Turks, 
in 1589 and 1683, when they were defeated with great 
slaughter by the renowned John SobiesM, king of Poland. 

120. Bohemia. — ^Bohemia is a fertile district, 
nearly surrounded by mountains, and containing 
4,706,000 of inhabitants. It is well cultivated, 
and has flourishing manufactures of glass and 
linen, and productive mines of silver, copper, 
and cobalt. Prague, the capital, situate on the 
river Moldau, has a grand and impressive air 
from its huge Gothic cathedral, noble bridge, and 
antique palaces : it has 143,000 inhabitants. 

121. Moravia. — ^Moravia has an uneven sur- 
face, yet not devoid of fertility, and especially 
productive of fruit, so that it is called the orchard 
of Austria. Brunn, the capital, is a fine town, 
with 59,000 inhabitants. Austerlitz is cele- 
brated for the great and decisive battle, in 
which Napoleon I. defeated the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia at the head of their respec^ 
tive armies. 

122. Hungary. — Hungary, the most impor- 
tant member of the Austrian empire, has in 
general a level and very fruitful surface, well 
watered by the Danube and numerous streams 
which join it. The higher parts produce abun- 
dance of wine, of which that called Tokay is 
esteemed inferior to none in the world. Its 
horses are very fine, and supply the cavalry so 
effective in the Austrian service. The Cremnitz 

• 

and Schemnitz mines yield gold, silver, copper, 
and iron. The inhabitants consist of seven 
distinct races, of whom the Magyars are the 
original inhabitants. They have of late years 
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raised various tmsnccessful insurrections against 
the Austrian domination. Hungary is still con- 
sidered as a kingdom. Buda, csJled Of en by the 
Germans, and Pesth, joined by a suspension 
bridge over the Danube, constitute the largest 
town in Hungary, containing together 187,000 
inhabitants. Presburg, pleasantly situated on 
the Danube, is a well-built town, with 44,000 
inhabitants. The extent of Hungary is 83,000 
square miles, with a population in 1857 of 
9,900,000. To the east and south of Hungary 
are Sclavonia and Croatia, Transylvania, the 
Military Frontiers, and Dalmatia; population, 
4,272,000. The Drave, the Save, and the Theiss, 
are large rivers discharging themselves into the 
Danube. 

123. Galicia. — The extensive province of 
Galicia, acquired by the partition of Poland, is 
a fertile plain, but ill cultivated, and in general 
exhibits marks of poverty, and a low degree of 
civilization. The salt mines of Wieliczca, the 
greatest in the world, are worked to a vast distance 
under ground, and contain many subterraneous 
villages. Extent^ 30,000 square miles. Popula- 
tion^ 4,597,000. Lemberg, once the capital, has 
70,000 inhabitants. 

124. Religion. — The prevailing and estab- 
lished religion of Austria is Roman Catholic ; 
but there are about three millions of Protestants 
in Hungary, Bohemia, and Moravia, exclusive 
of Greeks and Jews, and, in general, consider- 
able toleration is allowed. 

NOBTH* GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

125. Immediately after the German war of 
1866, the following States entered into a treaty 
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of alliance, offensive and defensive, and formed 
themselves into the North German Confede- 
ration. The States of the Confederation are 
represented by deputies in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, the first meeting of which was held in 
Berlin, on February 24, 1867. The King of 
Prussia is commander-in-chief of the troops of 

the Confederation. 

Area. Pop, 1864. 

PruBBian States, 135,910 23,577,939 

Kingdom of Saxony, 6,779 2,343,994 

Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin, G.D. ... 6,189 662,612 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, „ ... 1,052 99,060 

Oldenburg, „ ... 2,474 814,416 

Saxe-Weimar, ,, ... 1,403 280,201 

Brunswick, D. ... 1,424 293,388 

Anhalt, „ ... 1,026 193,046 

Saxe-Meiningen, „ ... 956 178,066 

Saxe-Coburg and Qotha^ „ ... 769 164,627 

Saxe-Altenburg, ,, .„ 610 141,839 

Lippe-Detmold, P. ... 438 111,336 

Waldeclc „ ... 433 69,143 

Schwarzburg-Budolstadt „ ... 374 73,762 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, ... 332 66,189 

ReuBS (younger) „ ... 320 86,472 

Schaumburg-Lippe „ ... 171 31,382 

ReuBB (elder) „ ... 145 43,924 

Free City of Hamburg, 136 229,941 

Free City of Lubeck, 127 60,614 

Free City of Bremen, 74 104,066 

Province of the Grand Duchy) 1268 252 427 

of Hesse, ) ' ' 

160,300 29,248,333 

PRUSSIA. 

126. Boundaries. — Prussia is bounded on 
the north by the Baltic Sea ; on the east by the 
Russian dominions ; on the south by the Russian 
and Austrian dominions, and lesser states of 
Germany ; on the west by Belgium and Holland. 

127. Historical. — ^Prussia is now one of the 
first-rate powers of Europe, principally in con- 
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sequence of its excellent militaiy establishment. 
Until the year 1741 its territories were only 
Royal and Ducal Prussia, and Brandenburg. 
Frederick the Second, a constunmate politician, 
and one of the greatest generals that ever existed, 
conquered Silesia from Austria, and afterwards, 
by the partition of Poland, gained a great part 
of that ill-fated country. 

By the war with Napoleon in 1806, Prussia 
lost above one half of its territory, but regained 
it by the successful campaigns of 1813 and 1814, 
with the addition of the Grand Duchy of the 
Rhine, Westphalia, and a great part of Saxony. 

The Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864 caused 
the cession to Prussia by Denmark of the Duchy 
of Lauenburg; and, by the German war of 1866, 
Prussia gained an immense increase of territory, 
as is shown in the following table. 

Pbbtious to the Gebman War or 1866 Pbussia 

00N8IBTBD OP 

Area in iq. m. Pop. 1864. 

Pruflflia Proper 26,066 8,014,696 

Posen 11,171 1,623,729 

Brandenburg 16,401 2,616,683 

Pomerania 12,221 1,487,876 

Silesia 16,646 3,610,706 

PruBflian Saxony 9,741 2,048,976 

Westphalia 7,794 1,666,681 

KheniBh Prussia 10,846 8,846,196 

Hohenzollem 460 64,968 

Jade Territory 6 1,678 

Lauenburg 404 49,704 

Military abroad 28,869 

108,144 19,304,843 

TbKRTTORIES AKKBXSD A7TEB THE GSBMAN WAR. 

Area in iq. m. Pop. 186'i- 

Kingdom of Hanover ... 14,856 1,928,492 

Electoral Hesse 8,676 737,288 

126,674 21,966,618 
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Area in sq. m. Pop. 1864. 
126,674 21,965,618 

Duchy of Nassau 1,811 466,014 

FreeCity of Frankfort 84 89,837 

Parts of Bavaria 213 82,976 

Farts of Grand JDuchy of) aoa 75102 

Duchyof*Scii*eswig*-Hd^^ 6,764 948,392 

Total 136,910 23,677,939 

128. Divisions. — ^I. Prussia Proper, consisting 
of East and West Prussia is washed by the Baltic 
Sea, and its coast is indented by the Gulf of 
Dantzic. Into this great estuary the Vistula 
falls, after traversing Poland and West Prussia, 
and being navigable for many leagues. Dantzic, 
at the embouchure of the Vistula, has (in 1864) 
90,000 inhabitants, and an export trade in corn. 
Konigsberg, the capital, with a population (in 
1864) of 102,000, is famous for its university. 
Memel exports timber and corn ; and Tilsit is 
memorable for the peace concluded there in the 
year 1807. 

n. Posen, formerly a grand duchy, includes a 
portion of the late kingdom of Poland. Its 
chief city, Posen, formerly the capital of Great 
Poland, is strongly fortified, and has a popula- 
tion of 53,000. 

m. Brandenburg, the metropolitan province, 
was formerly called the Mark, and is the heredi- 
tary dominion of the Electors, ancestors of the 
present reigning family. It contains the cities 
of Potsdam, where Frederick the Great had a 
palace, and Frankfort, as well as Berlin, the 
capital of the kingdom. It is traversed by canals 
and navigable rivers, possesses an active com- 
merce, flom^shing manufactures, and produces 
timber, flax, hemp, hops, &c., in abundance. 
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Berlin, one of the most elegaat cities in Europe, 
is situated on the Spree. It has fifteen gates, 
the most famous of which is Brandenburg Gate, 
— ^the entrance of Linden Strasse, or Linden 
Street, and is adorned with a splendid royal 
palace, a large library, and four colleges. It is 
the centre of learning of North Germany, and 
possesses valuable manufactures, the most re- 
markable of which are its beautiful cast-iron 
articles called " Berlin Jewellery." Its popula- 
tion, in 1864, amounted to 633,000. 

rV". Pomerama is washed by the waters of the 
Baltic Sea, into which the Oder here falls. It 
has generally a light soil, but industry has made 
it fertile. The exports from Stettin, the capital, 
a city with a population (in 1864) of 71,000, 
are considerable. 

V. Silesia, ceded to Prussia by Austria, after 
the war of 1740, is the most fertile of the 
Prussian provinces. Flax is cultivated exten- 
sively, and linen of a superior quality is made 
here. Breslau, on the Oder, is the capital. It 
is strongly fortified, has a valuable inland trade, 
some manufactures, and a population (in 1864) 
of 164,000. 

VI. Prussian Saxony includes several districts 
ceded by the Congress of Vienna in 1814, united 
with some petty Prussian principalities. The 
surface is level, the soil sandy. Coal and salt 
are obtained here in abundance. Magdeburg, 
the principal town, is seated on the Elbe, has a 
noble palace, an arsenal, splendid cathedral, and 
a population in 1864 of 70,000. Its trade is in 
cotton, linens, woollens, silks. 

Vn. Prussian Westphalia^ traversed by the 
rivers Lippe and Weser, produces little corn, 
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but much flax. Its hogs are valued, and its 
hams are in much esteem amongst foreigners. 
There are here extensive salt works, and iron 
ore is procured in the mountainous parts. The 
chief town, Munster, has a population, in 1864, 
of 28,000, a university, and several schools. 

Vni. RheiJLsh Prussia comprehends the pro- 
vinces of Clevesberg and the Lower Rhine, the 
latter traversed by the Moselle, the former by 
the Rhine, their confluence being at Coblentz. 
The scenery along the course of these rivers is 
the most romantic and beautiful in Europe, and 
considerable sums of money are annusdly ex- 
pended in these provinces by tourists. The 
wines made on the banks of these picturesque 
rivers are held in high esteem. 

The chief cities and towns are, in Clevesberg, 
Cologne, with 122,000 inhabitants, in 1864, and 
celebrated for its cathedral ; Dusseldorf , famous 
for its gallery of paintings ; and Bonn, for its 
university. In Lower Rhine the noted places 
are Coblentz, which is strongly fortified ; Treves, 
an ancient city, with an electoral palace; and 
Aix la Chapelle, an imperial city, the capital of 
Charlemagne's empire, and famous for its hot 
baths and mineral waters, and for the treaties of 
peace concluded here in 1668, and in 1748. 

IX. Hohenzollem, This principality is a nar- 
row strip of terri1>)ry, surrounded by Wurtem- 
berg and Baden La 1415, the representative 
of the younger Eae of the Hohenzollern family 
became Elector of Brandenburg, and so founded 
the present reigning dynasty of Prussia. 

Jade is a small district in Minden. 

X. Hanover, The former kingdom of Hanover 
was bounded by Schleswlg-Holstein and Meeklen- 
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berg-Strelitz on tlie north ; on the east, by Prussian 
Saxony ; on the south, by Westphalia ; and on 
the east by Holland. With the exception of 
the Hartz Mountains, which are rich in minerals, 
the surface is a continued leyel. It was held by 
the sovereigns of Britain for above a century, 
from the accession of the house of Hanover, 
1714, to the throne of the British Isles. On 
the death of William IV., Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, being excluded from the throne of 
Hanover by the law which confines the succes- 
sion to males, her uncle, Ernest Augustus, Duke 
of Cumberland, became king. Hanover -was 
taken from his son in 1866. 

Hanover, the capital, has a population of 
80,000. Gottingen is justly celebrated for its 
university, containing one of the largest and 
best libraries in the world. Emden is the prin- 
cipal port. The religion is Protestant. 

XI. Hesse-Cassel is a flourishing State, 
formerly governed by an Elector. Cassel, its 
capital, is a handsome town on the river Fulda, 
with 40,000 inhabitants in 1864. 

Xn. Nassau^ between Rhenish Prussia and 
Darmstadt, was formerly a Grand Duchy. Its 
capital, Wiesbaden, and Ems are much visited 
for their mineral springs. 

Xni. Frankfort on the Maine, formerly a free 
city, is the principal mart of the internal trade of 
Germany, and was the place where the German 
Diet met. It had a population of 78,000 in 1864. 

XTV. Schleswig-Holstein, formerly belonging to 
Denmark, lies between Denmark and the former 
kingdom of Hanover. Its principal towns are 
Altona, on the Elbe, opposite Hamburg, an im- 
portant trading and commercial city, with a popu- 
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lation in 1864 of 53,000 ; Flensburg, and Kiel, 
on the Baltic, the latter the seat of a universitj. 

129. Manttfactubbs and Commerce. — ^Prus- 
sia has considerable manufactures, and enjoys a 
flourishing commerce. Its principal article of 
exportation is the merino wool of Saxony, of 
which England takes above forty millions of 
pounds annually ; it also exports great quantities 
of com and timber. The manufactures are pro- 
tected from foreign competition by a commercial 
union, " Zoll Verein," between a majority of the 
states, imposing heavy duties on foreign imports, 
out trading freely with each other. 

130. Seapobts. — ^Dantzic, Stettin, and Memel. 

131. Rivers.— The Elbe, Vistula, Oder, Me- 
mel, Rhine, and Weser. 

132. Government, &c. — The government is 
an absolute monarchy, the king alone directing 
every measure. A Council of State, having 
deliberative powers only, and consisting of the 
royal princes, the marshals, and the ministers, 
assists the king. Before the war of 1866, Prus- 
sia had an army of nearly 750,000. The 
revenue for 1866 was estimated at nearly 
£24,000,000. 

133. Religion. — ^The religion of Prussia is 
Protestant, but there are many Roman Catholics, 
and these are allowed complete toleration. 

134. The Pbincifal Towns of Prussia hayikq mobb 
THAN 60,000 Inhabitants in 1864 abb: — 



BerHn 632,749 

Breslau 163,919 

Colore 122,162 

Koenigsburg 101,507 

Dantzic 90,334 

Hanover 79,649 

£razikf ort on the *) mi-xTj 
Maine j" ^*»^^^ 



Stettin 70,769 

Magdeburg 70,147 

Aix-la-chapelle 63,811 

Elberfeld 62,008 

Barmen 69,644 

Orefeld 53,421 

Posen 53,383 

Altona 63,038 
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SAXONY. 

135. The sovereign of Saxony had the title 
of Elector, until Napoleon, after his conquest of 
Prussia, declared him king, adding the Duchy 
of Warsaw to his hereditary dominions. But 
after the overthrow of Napoleon, 1814, the King 
of Saxony was deprived of the Duchy of War- 
saw, and nearly one-half of his hereditary do- 
minions were transferred to Prussia. 

136. Towns. — Dresden^ the capital, is a fine 
city, sometimes called the Florence of Germany, 
being as remarkable there for its splendid produc- 
tions in the fine arts as Florence is in Italy. Its 
gallery contains 1,184 paintings, some of the finest 
in Europe ; and the royal library has 250,000 well 
selected volumes. It has manufactories of mir- 
rors, and beautiful porcelain, called Dresden 
china. The dialect of the city and vicinity is 
considered to be one of the purest and most 
classical of the German language. The popu- 
lation is 146,000. Leipsic is a very flourishing 
town, celebrated for its fairs held three times a 
year, in which the greater part of the trade of 
Germany in books is managed, of which the 
value exceeds £200,000 : the value of the other 
articles of commerce is computed at £1,000,000. 
In 1814, the allied army, Austrian, Russian, 
Prussian, and Swedish, exceeding 400,000 men, 
obtained at this place a great victory over 
150,000 French, commanded by Napoleon, who 
never recovered from this defeat. Its population 
is 85,000. 
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GRAND DUCHIES, AND DUCHIES. 

137. Grand Duchies. — Mecklenhurg'Sckwerin 
is bounded on the north bj the Baltic Sea, and 
is watered by the Elbe. Schwerin, the capital, 
has a population of 23,000. Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
consists of two parts separated bj MecMenburg- 
Schwerin, the duchy of Strelitz in the E., capi- 
tal Strelitz, and the principality of Batzeburg in 
the W. George III of England married the 
Princess Charlotte of this family. Oldenburgy 
capital Oldenburg, is bounded by Hanover on the 
E., S., and W., and on the N. by the North Sea. 
The intermarriage of the members of this family 
with the royal families of Russia and other coun- 
tries, gives this comparatively minor state some 
importance in history. Saxe- Weimar is remark- 
able for its capital, Weimar, considered one of 
the most literary towns in Germany ; and Jena, 
the seat of a university, and the scene of the 
famous battle between the French and Prussians 
in 1806, when the Prussian monarchy was tem- 
porarily overthrown. 

138. Duchies. — Of the duchies, Brunswick is 
celebrated as having given name to the present 
royal family of England, George of Brunswick 
having become king of England in 1714, and 
Saxe'Coburg-Gotha, as containing, near Coburg, 
Rosenau, the birthplace of Prince Albert, the 
lamented consort of Queen Victoria. 

139. Free Cities. — Hamburg, on the Elbe, is 
the most commercial city on the continent, with 
a population in 1866 of 251,000. Lubecky on the 
Trave, has great fairs and extensive commerce. 
Pop., 51,000. Bremen, on the Weser, ranks 
next to Hamburg in commercial importance. 
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SOUTH GERMAN STATES. 

140. The following is a list of the South Ger- 
man States, with their areas and population :— > 



tat PopvUHim 

■qiure milWb m I86tk 

Kingdom of Bavaria 29,343 ....^ 4,774,464 

Kingdom ofWnrtemberg 7,632 1,748,828 

Grand Dnchy of Baden 6,912 1,429,199 

Grand Duchy of He88« 2,962 816,902 

Principality of Liechtenstein. 62 7,994 

46,811 8,776,887 

141. Bavarioy originallj an electorate, was 
declared a kingdom bj Napoleon, desirous to 
elevate a power hostile to Austria. It is bounded 
on the north by Saxony, east by Austria, south 
by the Tyrol, west by Hesse and Wurtemberg. 

Its fine capital, Munich — ^population, 167,000 
— is celebrated for its public buildings, uni- 
versity, and collections of works in the fine 
arts, made principally by the late sovereigns, 
who have been distinguished for their love and 
patronage of the fine arts. The other towns of 
note are Augsburg, Ratisbon, Ingolstadt, Nurem- 
berg, and Wurzburg. 

The predominant religion, and that of the 
reigning family, is Roman Catholic, but there is 
a great number of Protestants, and perfect tole- 
ration is allowed. 

142. Wurtemberg was made a kingdom by Na- 
poleon, and confirmed in that dignity by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1814. It is bounded on 
the north-east, east, and south-east by Bavaria ; 
south, by the lake of Constance; on the west 
and north-west by Baden. 

It is fertile and populous, and its climate 
and scenery are among the most pleasiag in 
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Germany. The capital is Stuttgard, with a 
population of 69,000. Uhn, another of its towns, 
is well <built and strongly fortified. The estab- 
lished religion is Protestant, but there is a con- 
siderable number of Roman Catholics, and com- 
plete toleration is allowed. 

143. The Grand Duchy of Baden is bounded 
on the north by Hesse ; east by Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, and Hohenzollem; on the south by 
Switzerland; and on the west by France. 
Carlsruhe, the capital^ is one of the finest towns 
in Germany. The other chief towns are Man- 
heim; Heidelberg, on the Neckar, known for 
its university, and great castle, now an interesting 
ruin. Freiburg has a Catholic university ; and 
at Baden-Baden are 800 hot baths, supplied by 
waters gushing from the rocks. This place is 
much visited by invalids and tourists. 

144. Hesse-Darmstadt^ a Grand Duchy on the 
Rhine, is mountainous and wooded. Darmstadt, 
the capital, is strongly fortified, has a population 
of 29,000, and in its vicinity is a magnetic rock. 
Mentz, or Mayence is the finest city in the 
duchy. It has a noble cathedral, valuable 
library, and 43,000 inhabitants. 

145. Liechtenstein is a small principality en- 
closed between the Austrian province Tyrol and 
the Swiss canton of St. Gall, the Rhine forming 
its western border. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

146. Abea and Population. — ^This kingdom 
now comprehends the great peninsula of Scan- 
dinavia, including Sweden Proper, Norway, and 
Lapland. 
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Area in »q, m. Pop. in 1866. 

Sweden 171,000 4,114,000 

Norway 128,000 1,701,600 

TotaL 294,000 6,815,500 

147. BouNDAKiES. — ^It is bonnded on the north 
by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east by Finland, the 
Gulf of Bothnia, and the Baltic ; on the south bj 
the Baltic, Cattegat, and German Ocean ; on the 
west by the German and Arctic Oceans. 

148. Sweden is divided into Sweden Pro- 
per, Gothland, Norland, and Lapland, which are 
subdivided into numerous provinces. 

149. Towns. — Stockholm, the chief commer- 
cial city in Scandinavia, and containing 138,000 
inhabitants, is beautifully situated on seven small 
islands at the entrance of Lake Maeler. Its 
excellent harbour is capable of containing a 
thousand ships. It has splendid palaces and 
public buildings covered with copper. Gothen- 
burg, the second commercial city in Sweden, has 
a pop. of 55,000. Norrkoping is celebrated for 
its broad-cloth. Malmoe is strongly fortified. 
Carlscrona is the chief naval station. Upsala is 
famous for a university of high character. 

150. Islands, — Gothland and Oeland in the 
Baltic. 

151. Climate, &c. — Sweden is a sterile coun- 
try, its principal wealth being derived from its 
fisheries, forests, and rich mines of iron and 
copper, both of which metals are here equal to 
any, and superior to most in the world. Its 
climate is severe, the winters being very cold, and * 
lasting nine months. There is scarcely any 
spring ; the three months of sunmier commenc- 
ing without any gradations: on a sudden the 
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frost, ice, and snow disappear; the trees, the 
crops, and grass shoot forth with the utmost 
luxuriance ; so that com is reaped two months 
after being sown. 

152. Lapland, the northern part of Sweden, 
is of great extent, very cold, and covered either 
by forests of diminutive trees, or vast and 
dreary moors, producing little except moss, the 
food of rein-deer, which serve the inhabitants as 
beasts of draught for their sledges, and by their 
milk and flesh yield their principal means of 
support. The Laplanders are a diminutive race, 
orderly, patient, industrious, and so singularly 
peaceful that they cannot be embodied into a 
military force. 

Note. The northern part is in so high a latitude that the 
Bun, for seven weeks in winter, is below the horizon, and 
never sets for the same time in summer. This circumstance 
is explained by a reference to the problems on the globes. 

153. NoEWAY, formerly united to Denmark, 
and transferred to Sweden in 1815 by the 
treaty of Kiel, is one vast range of mountains, 
covered with forests of fir, pine, and birch, and 
having innumerable rivers, streams, and torrents, 
poming down their sides. It produces little 
grain, but a supply is obtained in exchange for 
the fish, pitch, timber, and other products of its 
forests. The people are consequently sometimes 
much distressed for bread, and obliged to grind 
down the bai*k of trees, and mix it with their 
meal. It has some valuable mines of copper, 
iron, and cobalt, and quarries of marble. 

154. Islands. — ^The islands on the coast of 
Norway are very numerous ; among the Lof oden 
Islands is the celebrated whirlpool called Mael- 
strom (mill-stream), which, in certain states of 
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the tide, becomes extremely dangerous, the sea 
for miles around being so violently agitated that 
no boat can live in it for a moment. 

155. Towns. — ^Its chief towns are Christiania, 
the capital, and seat of a university, pop. 65,500 ; 
Bergen, the commercial capital, pop. 30,500; 
and Drontheim, pop. 19,000. 

156. Eeligion. — ^The religion of Sweden and 
Norway is Protestant, of the Lutheran form. 

DENMARK. 

157. Divisions. — ^The kingdom of Denmark 
consists of the peninsula of Jutland, and several 
islands in the Baltic, the principal of which 
are Zealand and Funen, with the distant islands 
of Iceland and Faroe. 

158. EXTENT (1867) AND POPULATION (1860). 

Square Miles, Population. 

Denmark 14,726 1,608,095 

Faroe Isles 610 8,920 

Iceland 39,674 66,986 

64,910 1,684,000 

159. Bistoricai Note. The importance of Denmark was 
greatly diminished at the peace of Paris, 1815, by its being 
compelled to cede Norway to Sweden. It received an inade- 
quate compensation by the annexation of the small province 
of Lanenburg, detached from Hanover. Denmark at that 
time possessed the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, but 
these and Lauenburg were taken from it by Fmssia, in the 
Dano-German war of 1864. 

1 60. Towns. — Its chief town, Copenhagen, in 
the island of Zealand, is well built and strongly 
fortified, and has 155,000 inhabitants. At 
Elsinore, where the Sound, or passage from the 
ocean to the Baltic, is only a mile and a half 
wide, foreign ships used to pay a small toll to 
the king of Denmark. 

G 
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161. Straits. — ^The channel separating the 
island of Zealand from that of Funen, is called 
the Great Belt, and that dividing the latter island 
from Jutland is called the Little Belt, 

162. Iceland, an island belonging to Denmark, 
is situated in the Northern Ocean, seven hun- 
dred miles west of Norway. It is covered with 
snow and ice the greater part of the year, 
whence its name. Beykiavik, the capital, has 
a population of 1,000. The inhabitants of Ice- 
land generally are intellectual and moral. It is 
remarkable for the number and magnitude of its 
hot springs, the Geysers, and for volcanoes, and 
other indications of subterraneous fire. Hecla, 
the principal volcano, is one of the greatest in 
the world, and by the eruptions of lava and 
other fiery substances from it and others, nearly 
the whole island has at various times been laid 
waste. 

163. Greenland is a vast island, or group of 
islands, near the north coast of North America. 
It is almost completely covered with snow, 
nearly devoid of vegetation and inhabitants, and 
is chiefly frequented by those engaged in the 
whale fishery. Its area is roughly estimated at 
380,000 square miles. In 1864 the population 
was 9,404. 

1 64. Religion. — ^The religion of Denmark is 
Protestant, of the Lutheran form. 

HOLLAND. 

165. Historical. — ^The territory forming the 
present kingdom of HoUand, was formerly united 
to that of Belgium, constituting the seventeen 
provinces of the Netherlands. In the reign of 
Philip n. of Spain, the Dutch threw off the yoke 
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of that country, and declared themselves inde- 
pendent under the title of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces. In 1795, it was conquered by the army 
of the French Republic, commanded by Pichegru, 
and styled the Batavian Eepublic; and in 1806, 
Napoleon gave its sovereignty to his brother 
Louis, with the title of King of Holland. On 
the overthrow of Napoleon in 1814, it was, by 
the Congress of Vienna, reunited to the Belgian 
provinces, and the seventeen then formed the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. In 1830, the 
Belgians revolted, drove out the Dutch troops, 
and established their independence, under the 
title of the kingdom of Belgium. 

166. Boundaries, &c. — The kingdom of 
Holland is bounded on the north by the Ger- 
man Ocean; on the east, by the Prussian 
dominions ; on the south, by Belgium ; on the 
west, by the Grerman Ocean. 

Extent^ 13,680 square miles. Population, in 1865, 8,786,000. 

167. Divisions. — ^The provinces and chief 
towns are. 

Provinces, Chief Tomu. 

Korth Holland Amsterdam. 

South Hollaad Rotterdam. 

. Zealand Middleburg. 

North Brabant.. Bois-le-Duc. 

Utrecht .TfT Utrecht 

Frieeland Leuwarden. 

Guelderland Amhem. 

GrOningen GrSningen. 

Overyssel Zwolle. 

Drenthe ......Assen. 

Luxemburg (Part) Luxemburg^ 

Limburg (rart) Maestricht. 

168. Towns. — Amsterdam, situated close to 
the Zuyder Zee, at the mouth of the Amstel, 
on a spot where formerly were but a few huts, 
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is a large, populous, and very rich town. It is 
built on piles of wood, driven into the marshj 
ground, in eighty-two islands, connected by three 
hundred bridges. The Stadt-house, or town-hall, 
is a very large and fine building, the foundation 
of which is laid on thirteen thousand piles. The 
city is intersected by numerous canals, along the 
banks of which some of the finest streets are 
built, according to the fashion of Holland. It 
contained 263,000 inhabitants in 1865. The 
Hagu/t^ in South Holland, is beautifully built, 
contains 87,000 inhabitants (1865), and is the 
seat of government, and the place of residence 
of the court and of the nobility. Hotterdam^ 
a very fine city, containing 115,000 inhabitants 
(1865), and much frequented by English and 
other foreigners, is seated on the Rotte canal, 
which here joins the Maas. It is celebrated as 
the birth-place of the great scholar Erasmus, 
of whom there is a fine bronze statue in the 
market-place. Utrechty on the Rhine, is an 
ancient city, with 59,000 inhabitants, a fa- 
mous university, and a fine but dilapidated 
cathedral. Leyden^ on the old channel of the 
Rhine, is famous for its university, magnificent 
church, and the stout resistance wluch the towns- 
people made to the Spaniailfe in 1574, whom 
they drowned in their encampment by suddenly 
opening the sluices. Haarlem is remarkable for 
its cathedral, the largest and finest in Holland, 
and containing the greatest organ in the world, 
having one thousand pipes, and producing tones 
similar to the human voice and to most musical 
instruments : its bleach-grounds and fiower-gar- 
dens are also celebrated. Delft is known by its 
manufactory of earthenware. 
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169. RiVESS. — ^The rivers are, the Rhine, the 
Maas or Meuse, and the Scheldt, very important 
on account of its fine navigable channel. 

170. Surface. — ^The country is everywhere 
intersected by canals, used as highways, both for 
the conveyance of goods and travellers. The 
surface of the soil is, in many places, lower than 
the level of the sea, from which it is protected 
by numerous banks or dt/kes, preserved with 
such care that in some places they are covered 
Avith sail-cloth to prevent the earth from being 
washed away by the waves. The superfluous 
moisture is pumped into the sea by means of 
windmills,' and these are so numerous that there 
are two thousand of them within a league of 
Amsterdam. 

171. Foreign Possessions. — Holland has 
very extensive foreign possessions : — Dutch 
Guiana, in South America ; in the East Indies, 
the island of Java, great part of Sumatra, the 
celebrated Spice Islands, and many others of 
less importance ; and settlements on the Guinea 
coast in Africa. 

172. Commerce. — Its commerce was the 
greatest in the world until outstripped by that 
of Britain. The fisheries, especially, were a 
great source of wealth, and styled the golden 
mine of Holland. During the general war, the 
tyranny of Napoleon, and the maritime superi- 
ority of Britain, nearly destroyed its commerce, 
which, however, has greatly revived during 
peace. The Dutch are remarkable for their 
frugality, perseverance, and cleanliness: their 
butter and cheese are excellent, and they are 
admirable gardeners. 

173. Religion. — ^The established religion is 
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Protestant, of the Presbyterian form; but other 
professions of faith are tolerated. 

BELGIUM. 

174. Historical. — The Belgic provinces 
united with the Dutch in the revolt against 
Philip n. of Spain, but being conquered, after a 
long and bloody war, remained annexed to Aus- 
tria until the French Revolution, when they 
were incorporated with France. In 1814 they 
were united to Holland, and formed with it the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, but revolted in 1830, 
and established their independence, which they 
still retain, under Leopold H., son of their first 
king, Leopold, Prince of Saxe Coburg, formerly 
husband of the Princess Charlotte of England. 

Extent, 11,406 square miles. Population in 1864, ^940,570. 

175. Divisions. — Its provinces and chief 
towns are as follows, — 

Provinces. ChMf Towns. 

Antwerp Antwerp. 

Brabant (South) Brussels. 

Flanders (East) Ghent. 

Flanders (West) Bruges. 

Hainault Mons. 

Liege Liege. 

Limburg (Part) Hasselt. 

Luxemburg (Fart) Arlon. 

Namur Namur. 

176. Towns. — ^Brussels, the capital, on the 
Senne, is one of the most beautiful and best built 
cities of Europe. It is celebrated for its manu- 
factures of lace and carpets; and has a noble 
cathedral, adorned with paintings by the best 
Flemish artists. The A llee Verte, or Green Walk, 
bordered with three rows of trees, is a beautiful 
approach ; and the Park is a delightful public 
promenade. It had a population in 1864 of 
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187,000. Antwerp on the Scheldt, strongly 
fortified, is the chief commercial city. Popula- 
tion in 1864, 123,000. Ghent, the chief manu- 
facturing city, had a population in 1864 of 
124,000. Bruges is also a large city, with 
50,000 inhabitants. Lace is extensively manu- 
factured at Mechlin. Ostend is the packet- 
station for England. 

177. EiYEBS. — ^Maas or Meuse, Scheldt, and 
Sambre. 

178. GoMMEKCE, &c. — ^Belgium is in general 
very level, with a soil moderately fertile, but 
highly improved by cultivation. It recovered 
much of its commercial and manufacturing cha- 
racter under the wise government of the late 
King Leopold ; and its cambrics are the best in 
Europe.. Besides the numerous canals like those 
of Holland, that make the carriage of goods easy, 
railroads now traverse the kingdom in all direc- 
tions. Belgium now trades directly with the 
continent of America. 

179. Religion. — ^The religion is Roman Ca- 
tholic, but all others are tolerated. 

SPAIN. 

180. Boundaries. — Spain is admirably situ- 
ated in the warm part of the temperate zone, 
having an extensive coast to the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and Bay of Biscay. It is bounded on 
the north by France and the Bay of Biscay, 
east by the Mediterranean, south by the Me£- 
terranean and Atlantic, west by the Atlantic and 
Portugal. 

181. Divisions. — Spain was formerly divided 
into 15 provinces, but in 1833 it was sub-divided 
into 49 new provinces, as follows : — 
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Spain. 



Old 

PROVUrOBB. 



New Castile . . 
Manchft 



Old Castile . . 



Leon .. 
Astmias 

Galicia . 



Estremadora . 



New 
Proyinoxs. 

(Madrid. 
J Toledo, 
j OuadflJUuEara 
.( Caen9a. 
..Ciudad-BeaL 
'Burgos. 

Logrono. 

Santander. 

goria. 

Segovia. 

Avila. 

Palenda. 
lYalladoUd. 

{Leon. 
Zamora. 
Salamanca. 
..Oviedo. 
(Corunna. 
J Lugo. 
jOreuse. 
( Pontevedra. 
(Badajos. 
(Gaceres. 



0£D 

P&OVINGES. 



Andalnsia .. 



Mnrda 

Valencia. . . . , 



AjBgon , 

Catalonia — 



Basque Pro- 
vinces 



Ifww 

PROYIKOia 

fSeville. 

Oadix. 

Hnelva. 

Cordova* 

Jaen. 

Granada. 

Almeria. 
^Malaga. 
1 Mnrcia. 
'^Albacete. 
I Valencia. 
) Alicante, 
j Castellon de la 
( Plana. 
CZaragoza. 
•^Hnesca. 
(TerueL 

(Barcelona. 
Tarragona. 
Lerida. 
Qerona. 
(Navarre. 
Biscaya. 
Guipuzcoa. 
Alava. 

(Balearic Isles. 
(Canaries. 



Islands 

Extent, 195,914 square milee. 
Population in 1864, 16,303,000. 

182. Surface, &c, — ^It is in many places veiy 
fertile, producing excellent wine, fine fruits, oil, 
com, silk, and the celebrated merino wool ; but 
many extensive tracts are barren, and devoid of 
water, and much of its territory is covered with 
unproductive mountains or vast forests. The 
mercury mines of Almaden are the most produc- 
tive in the world. The lead mines of Andalusia 
are the richest in existence, and employ 20,000 
miners. But, notwithstanding its natural advan- 
tages, Spain is, from a long course of misgovern- 
ment and ruinous civil wars, poor and feeble. 

183. Historical Note, Spain was in its highest prosperity 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century : its progressive 
declension since that time has often been attributed to the 
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influx of wealth from its rich colonies, but should more pro- 
bably be ascribed to the increase of oppression and bigotry. 
Of aU its vast colonies, Spain retains only Cuba^ Porto Bico, 
and the Philippine and Canary Islands. 

184. Towns. — Madrid is the capital; the 
other chief towns are Seville, Cadiz, Barcelona, 
Valencia, Toledo, Saragossa, Granada, Sala- 
manca, Cordova, Leon, Bilbao, Oviedo. 

Madrid is bnilt on a plain, 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and on the banks of the small river Manzanares. 
It has 66 convents, and 146 churches, none of them remark- 
able for dimensions or beauty, but the streets are, in general, 
wide and vreU built, and the Prado, an extensive promenade, 
handsomely planted, affords delightful recreation to the 
inhabitants. Population, 476,000. The palace is one of the 
noblest buildings in Europe. Amongst the ancient and 
stately cities of this fine country, Seville^ with its grand 
cathedral, is remarkable. A profitable trade is carried ou 
at the port of Cadiz, as well as at Malaga, Barcelona, AH- 
cant, and other maritime places on the Mediterranean. The 
Moore once ruled a large portion of Spain, and introduced a 
knowledge of the arts, as the remains oi the Alhambra, a 
palace of the kings of Granada, amply shows. Cordova was 
also one of the chief cities. During the war of Napoleon I. 
the city of Saragossa was rendered famous by the gallant 
resistance it offered to the invaders. 

185. Mountains. — ^Its principal mountains are, 
the Pyrenees, the highest peak of which, Pic Ne- 
thou (Maladetta), is 11,168 feet high ; the Sierra 
Morena, in the north of Andalusia ; the Sierra 
Nevada, near the southern coast, the highest 
point having an elevation of 11,664 feet. 

Gibraltar^ a high and steep rock on the north 
of the Straits of that name, is held by the British, 
who have fortified it so strongly that it is con- 
sidered impregnable. It was captured in 1704. 

186. Rivers. — ^The principal rivers are, the 
Ebro, the Tagus, the Douro, the Minho, the 
Guadiana, and the Guadalquiver. 
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187. Islands. — ^The Balearic Islands, Major- 
ca (chief town Palma), Minorca (chief town 
Mahon), Ivi^a, and Pormentera, lie to the east 
of Spain, and belong to it. The Canary Islands, 
in the Atlantic, also belong to Spain. 

188. Religion. — The religion is Roman Ca- 
tholic, but the cruel bigotry which formerly 
prevailed is much mitigated since the establish- 
ment of a constitutional goyernment. 

PORTUGAL. 

189. Boundaries, &c.— Portugal, closely re- 
sembling Spain in soil and climate, is bounded 
by it on the north and east ; it is bounded by 
the Atlantic on the south and west. 

ExUni^ d^l^^lb square miles. PoptdaUon in 1868, 4,851,519. 

190. Climate. — The climate is salubrious, the 
temperature warm, ripening the grape, the olive, 
fig, and orange. 

191. Rivers. — The rivers are the Tagus, 
Douro, Minho, Guadiana, and Mondego. . 

192. Historical. — ^The Portuguese were for- 
merly a warlike and enterprising nation, distin- 
guished for their maritime expeditions, in which 
they discovered Madeira, Brazil, and the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope. They much 
degenerated until the Peninsular war, in which 
their bravery was, under British discipline, 
highly signalized against the French. 

193. Towns. — ^Lisbon, the capital, is situated 
on the north bank of the Tagus, which here forms 
a noble harbour. The other chief towns are 
Oporto, at the mouth of the Douro, the great 
port for the exportation of the red wine of Por- 
tugal ; Coimbra, the seat of the only Portuguese 
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university, and formerly the political capital ; 
and Braganza, whence the reigning family take 
the ducal title. 

Lisbon is a town of great commerce, having a spacionn 
imd safe harbour, with a population of 224,000. It is 
supplied with water by a noble aqueduct of thirty-three 
arches. It was almost totally destroyed by an earthquake, 
1755, but has been rebuilt, not however without retaining? 
some traces of that awful visitation. There are public 
promenades, theatres, circuses where bull-baits are exhi- 
bited, and a splendid cathedraL 

194. Foreign Possessions. — Portugal pos- 
sesses, in the East Indies, Goa, Diu, and Macao ; 
and in the Atlantic, Madeira, a fine island cele- 
brated for its genial climate, verdure, and the 
abundance and excellence of the wine which 
bears its name, and constitutes the great article 
of its commerce (population, 112,000) ; the 
Azores, or Western Islands, a thousand miles 
from the coast of Portugal, having a fertile soil, 
and temperate though rather warm climate, sub- 
ject, however, to storms and earthquakes (popu- 
lation* 252,000) ; and the Cape Verde Islands, 
opposite that cape on the coast of Africa. The 
climate of the latter is, in general, unwholesome 
and sultry, and their soil barren, the principal 
article of export being salt. Portugal formerly 
possessed the vast region of Brazil, now an inde- 
pendent empire. 

195. Religion. — ^The religion is Roman Catho- 
lic, but the cruel bigotry formerly prevailing has 
been mitigated by the progress of liberal opinions. 

SWITZERLAND. 

196. Divisions, &c. — ^The confederated repub- 
lics of Switzerland consist of twenty-two cantons, 
viz., Thurgau, Appenzell, St. Grail, SchafiEhausen, 
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Zurich, Aargau, Zug, Basle, Soleure, Grisons, 
Glaris, Schweitz, Uri, Underwaldeii, Luceruc, 
Berne, Freyburg, Neufchatel, Pays de Vaud, 
Geneva, Tessin, Valais. They are bounded on 
the north and east by Germany, south by Italy, 
west by France. 

Exteini^ 15,722 square miles. Poptaation in 1860, 2,510,500. 

197. Towns. — ^The towns of Switzerland are, 
in general, handsomely situated and well built, 
and though not remarkable for commerce or 
opulence, have an air of comfort and neatness. 
Zurich has precedence in the general assemblies. 
Berne is the seat of the federal diet, a,nd of a 
university. GenevOy with a small territory, is 
the largest and the most celebrated of all the 
Swiss towns, from the learned characters which 
it has either produced or protected, and from its 
having early and long fostered the principles of 
the Reformation. A great number of watches 
are made here and sent over all Europe. The 
situation is very beautiful, near the efflux of the 
Rhone from the lake of Geneva; population, 
41,000, The other towns most worthy of notice 
are, Lausanne, ScJiaffhausen, Neufchatel, 

198. MomrrAiNS. — The mountains of Swit- 
zerland are very numerous, occupying, with their 
intervening valleys, the entire country, and many 
of them ascending to the limits of perpetual snow. 
Mont Blanc, or the White Mountain, has the 
greatest height of any in Europe, 15,774 feet; 
Mount Rosa is next, and little inferior in eleva- 
tion; Schreckhom {the frightful point), and Jung- 
frau (the virgin, so called because the summit has 
never been reached), nearly attain the elevation 
of either of the former ; St. Gothard, St. Ber- 
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nard, and the Simplon, are of inferior height, the 
passes into Italy lying over them. The Simplon 
is traversed by a very fine road, made by order of 
Napoleon I., who employed upon it 30,000 men 
for five years. The valleys above the line of 
perpetual congelation are filled by glaciers^ or vast 
collections of ice, which sometimes slide down 
into the lower grounds, to the great detriment of 
vegetation ; still more destructive are avalanches, 
or masses of snow, detached by their weight from 
the sides of the mountains, and increased by the 
snow added to them as they roll down, until 
they acquire a magnitude capable of overwhelm- 
ing towns. 

The surface, though irregular, and produ- 
cing little com, has good pasture, feeding numer- 
ous herds, and yielding excellent butter and cheese. 

199. Lakes and Rivers. — Switzerland is re- 
markable for the size and beauty of its lakes ; 
the principal are those of Geneva, Constance, 
Neufchatel, Zurich, and Lucerne. The chief 
rivers are, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the 
Reuss, the Limmat. 

200. GovEBNMENT, &c. — ^The Helvetic con- 
federacy is managed by a general diet ; the presi- 
dent being styled a Landammann, The federal 
army consists of the regular army, 85,470 ; the 
reserve, 47,944; and the landwehr, 64,549: total, 
197,963. Some cantons are Protestant, some 
Roman Catholic, and the numbers professing 
the respective creeds are nearly equal. 

ITALY. 

201. Boundaries. — ^Italy, one of the finest 
regions in the world, and famous as the country 
of the most powerful people that ever existed^ 

H 
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is bounded on the north by Switzerland and 
Austria ; east, bj the Adriatic Sea ; south, by 
the Mediterranean ; west, by the Mediterranean 
and France. 

202. Divisions. — ^Italy formerly consisted of 
nine independent states : — Kingdom of Sardinia ; 
Lombardo- Venetian Territory, belonging to Aus- 
tria; the Duchies of Parma, Modena, and Lucca; 
the Grand Duchy of Tuscany ; the Republic of 
San Marino ; the States of the Church ; and the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies ; but, as the result 
of recent revolutions and wars, it is now (1867) 
divided into — 

Area. Pop, in 1862. 
The Kingdom of Italy .,...109,834 24,263,320 

^td^'Te p1po^..!!!!r!!} *.«» '"O'*^ 

Bepublic of San Marino 24 7,080 

114,416 24,970,400 

203. RoTne. — ^No country of the same popula- 
tion as Italy has so many large and fine towns. 
Bome, the capital of the States of the Church, 
was once the seat of the empire of the world, and 
computed to have had a population of two 
millions. Its walls are 21 miles in circuit, but 
enclose a large space unoccupied by buildings. 
The Pantheon and Coliseum are splendid monu- 
ments of Roman architecture, but excelled by 
St. Peter's, the noblest building in the world, 
840 feet long, 725 broad, 500 high, 2,465 in 
circumference, and having cost £12,000,000 
sterling. The Vatican Palace is of immense 
extent, and contains one of the finest libraries 
in the world. The ancient and modem fame of 
Rome, its splendid buildings, and unrivalled 
collections in painting and statuary cause it tx) 
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be mnch frequented by foreigners. Population 
in 1866, 211,000. 

204. Naples^ or the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies, now part of the kingdom of Italy, 
extends over the south of the Peninsula of Italy, 
and the island of Sicily, and is a very fine 
country with a delightful climate, and yielding 
in abundance the choicest products of the most 
favoured part of the temperate zone. 

Naples, the capital, is situated on the shore 
of the bay of the same name, celebrated for its 
singular beauty. It is a noble city, containing 
447,000 inhabitants, of whom, 40,000, called 
Lazzaroni, are a race of idle, indolent paupers, 
who, having no houses, spend nearly the whole 
of their lives in the open street, and are ever 
ready to disturb the public tranquillity. 

205. Sicily^ celebrated in ancient times for 
its fertility, dense population, great wealth, and 
numerous flourishing cities, is at present ill 
cultivated, though yielding wines, fruits, sumach, 
and sulphur in abundance. Its principal town, 
Palermo, has 195,000 inhabitants. Of the other 
towns, Messina, important on account of its fine 
harbour, has 108,000 inhabitants ; Catania has 
69,000 inhabitants ; and Syracuse and Girgenti 
are famous for their catacombs and caverns. 

206. Tuscany, — ^The former Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany is a beautiful and highly cultivated 
territory, watered by the Amo. The chief city, 
Florence, the magnificent^ on the Amo, now the 
capital of the Italian kingdom, is famous for 
the intellectual character of Galileo, Michael 
Angelo, and many other of its citizens, and for 
its splendid gallery of paintings and statuary. 
Population, 114,000. Pisa, a considerable city, 
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is adorned with numerous fine buildings, public 
and private: of the former, the Cathedral, 
Leaning Tower, and Baptistery, are the most 
admired. Leghorn (in Italian Livomo) is a 
thriving seaport. 

207. Sardinia, — ^The former kingdom of Sar- 
dinia included Piedmont, the territory of Genoa, 
and the island of Sardinia. Turin, the capital, 
is a fine city, situated near the foot of the Alps, 
amidst delightful scenery. Population, 205,000. 
Genoa, called by the Italians the superb^ rises 
like an amphitheatre from the sea, with vast and 
lioble public buildings and palaces of white 
marble. Population, 138,000. The island of 
Sardinia is large and fertile, but ill cultivated, 
and inhabited by a ferocious and half -barba- 
rous race. Cagliari, the capital, contains 31,000 
inhabitants, much superior in civilization to the 
other natives of the island, with whom they hold 
little communication. 

208. Lombardo' Venetia, — The Lombardo- 
Venetian dominions, formerly belonging to Aus- 
tria, consist principally of a large and fertile 
plain, watered by the Po, the Adige, and their 
tributaries. Milan, the principal city, contains 
196,000 inhabitants. It is celebrated,' among 
other superb buildings, for its cathedral, or 
Duomo, as it is styled, built of vast dimensions, 
in the florid Gothic style, and with white mar- 
Jble. Venice, built on seventy-two islands in the 
Adriatic, has canals instead of streets ; and com- 
munication between the different parts is effected 
by boats called gondolas. It contains numerous 
bridges and other splendid buildings, having 
somewhat of an oriental air in consequence of 
its long intercourse with the East. Population, 
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120,000. The other chief towns are Padua, 
Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Brescia. 

209. San Marino. — This republic, one of 
the smallest and most ancient States in Europe, 
is enclosed within the States of the Church. Its 
8,000 inhabitants are employed in rural industry 
and silk manufactures. 

210. Islands. — ^Malta, a small island sixty 
miles south of Sicily, containing the excellent 
harbour and town of Valetta, the most strongly 
fortified in the world, is very populous, having, 
with the smaller islands of Gozo, 148,000 inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of the garrison. It belongs to 
Britain, having been taken from the French in 
the war of the Revolution. The Isle of Elba, 
off the coast of Tuscanj^ has been rendered re- 
markable as the scene of a short-lived and puny 
empire of Napoleon during his exile in 1814. 

211. Mountains. — ^The Alps extend along the 
northern frontier, a distance of above four hun- 
dred miles, giving rise to the numerous rivers 
which water the North of Italy. The Appenines 
are joined to the Alps, and extend from them 
along the whole extent of Italy, to the extremity 
of Calabria. Vesuvius, nine miles from Naples, 
is a. celebrated volcano, 3,948 feet high. It 
sometimes, has been tranquil for many hundred 
years together, so that forests of aged trees have 
clothed the bottom and sides of its crater, and 
then burst forth into eruptions so violent an4 
destructive that it has overwhelmed considerable 
towns, such as Pompeii and Herculaneum. In 
the eruption, 1805, 20,000 persons perished. 
Mount Etna, in Sicily, is a still more celebrated 
volcano, 10,874 feet high, and retaining snow 
on its summit all the year round. 
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212. Rivers, &c. — ^The rivers of Italy are the 
Po, the Adige, Var, Arno, Tiber, Adda, Mincio. 
The lakes are Maggiore, Como, Lugano, Guarda, 
Perugia, Celano, Albano. The gulfs are thu 
Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice, Gulf of Taranto, 
Gulf of G^noa. The principal ba^ is that of 
Naples. The straits are those of Bonifacio, 
between Corsica and Sardinia; and Messina, 
between Italy and Sicily. The capes are Leuca, 
Spartivento, Gaeta, Palmuro, Testa, and Otranto. 

213. Religion. — ^The religion is Roman Ca- 
tholic. 

GREECE. 

214. Historical. — The Greeks, in ancient 
times so famous for genius, learning, science, 
taste, valour, and military skill, were conquei*ed 
by the Turks, and for above four centuries held 
in a state of the most merciless and degrading 
bondage. About the beginning of the present 
century, however, they began to make efforts 
for recovering their independence, in which they 
have succeeded, by the aid of the Christian 
powers of Europe ; and the modem kingdom of 
Greece, established under Otho, second son of 
the king of Bavaria, comprises the Morea, or 
Peloponnesus, Attica, Thebes, Negropont, and 
numerous small islands. In consequence of a 
revolution in 1862, King Otho abdicated, and 
in 1863 a son of the King of Denmark was pro- 
claimed King of the Hellenes, with the title of 
George I. The Ionian Islands were ceded to 
Greece by Great Britain in 1864. 

215. Boundaries, &c. — ^It is bounded on the 
north by an imaginary Une drawn from the Gulf 
of Arta to that of Volo, separating it from Tiu*- 
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kej ; east, by the Archipelago ; south and west, 

by the Mediterranean. 

Extent^ inclnding the Ionian Islands, 20,1^ square miles. 
PcpulaHon in 1864, 1,825,840. 

216. Towns. — Athens, the capital, still exhibits 
in its ruins the most perfect and beautiful speci- 
mens of architecture in existence. The ruins of 
the Parthenon, temple of Theseus, and of Jupiter 
Oljmpius, are the noblest architectural remains of 
the Greeks. It is reviving under its present 
government, and contains 41,000 inhabitants. 
Other chief towns are Tripolizza, Navarino, 
Patras, Napoli de Romania, Missolonghi, Sparta, 
now called Mistra, Thebes, and Corinth. 

217. Religion. — The prevailing religion is 
that of the Greek Church, differing little from 
that of the Roman Catholic, except that its 
members do not acknowledge the Pope as their 
spiritual head. 

218. Ionian Islands. — ^These islands, seven 
in number, Corfu, Paxos, Santa Maura, Theaki, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Cerigo, were formerly a Re- 
public dependent on Britain. They are rugged, 
but beautiful and productive, especially of fruits, 
of which the Zante currants, obtained from a 
small vine, are a considerable article of commerce. 
Their position, as a military and naval station, 
gives them importance, rapidly increasing from 
their commercial prosperity. The inhabitants, 
amounting to about 230,000, are, for the most 
part, of the Greek Church, except the descen- 
dants of Italians, who are Roman Catholics. 

TURKEY m EUROPE. 

219. Bound ABIES, &c. — ^The Turkish domin- 
ions in Europe have great natural advantages 
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from their fertile soil, fine climate, extensive sea 
coast, and numerous harbours, and many parts of 
them were formerly very populous and wealthy, 
but in consequence of the indolence of the Ma- 
hometans, and the oppression of the government, 
the country is very unproductive, and the people 
poor and wretched. It is bounded on the north, 
by the Russian and Austrian empires ; east, by 
the Russian empire, and Black Sea; south by 
the Archipelago, and kingdom of Greece ; west, 
by the Adriatic, and the Austrian empire. 

ExUnt^ 201,000 square miles. Poptdation in 1844, 15,725,367. 

220. Government. — The government is a 
complete despotism, the head of which is the 
Padishah, or Sultan, so absolute that it is his 
acknowledged prerogative to put to death three 
hundred persons every day without assigning 
any reason. There is a great number of inferior 
officers, generally possessing power of life and 
death. The pashas or governors of provinces 
are often nearly independent of the Sultan, and 
relentless tyrants. 

221. Divisions. — The chief provinces are, 
Rumelia, Macedonia, Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Bosnia. The principalities of Moldavia, and 
WaJlachia, north of the Danube, and Servia, to 
the south, are tributary to Turkey, but their 
chiefs are nominated by Russia. The invasion 
of these principalities in 1853 by Russia, caused 
war between it and the western European 
powers and Turkey in 1854. 

222. The Capital. — The capital is Constan- 
tinople, built by Constantine the Great, on the 
site of the ancient Byzantium. It is situate where 
the Bosphorus, or Channel of Constantinople, 
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joins the Sea of Marmora, and thus has easj 
communication with Europe, and Asia, the Medi- 
terranean, and the Black Sea. 

The view of Constantinople on the approach from the 
Sea of Marmora, is one of the finest in the world, as it 
rises from the water, and presents a splendid panorama of 
towers, domes, palaces, mosqnes, and minarets, softened by 
intervening masses of the foliage of cypress trees. On en- 
tering the city, however, idl this apparent splendour dis- 
appears, and instead, are seen narrow and filthy streets, low 
and mean houses, and mansions surrounded by unomamented. 
unvaried, and repulsive walls. Its walls form the shape oi 
a triangle ten miles in circuit, one side being washed by the 
Sea of Marmora, the other by the fine harbour called the 
Golden Horn, and the third extending along the land-side. 
The population is estimated at 1,000,000. The seraglio, or 
palace of the Sultan, and the mosque of St. Sophia, built 
by the Emperor Justinian for a cathedral, and the mosque of 
Sultan Achmet, are the principal ornaments of the citv. The 
great gate of the seraglio is ctJled Porte by the Franks ; and 
by a usage familiar m the east, is employed to signify the 
imperial court, which styles itself the Sublime Porte. 

223. Other Towns. — ^Adrianople, built on 
the river Marizza, by the Emperor Adrian, is 
the second city of European Turkey, and was 
the capital until Constantinople was taken. Its 
principal ornament is its ancient, extensive, and 
beautiful bridge over the Marizza. The inhabi- 
tants, 140,000, are distinguished among the 
Turks by their industry and manufacturing skill. 
Saloniki, the ancient Thessalonica, is situated at 
the head of the gulf of that name, and though 
frequently destroyed, has again recovered, and 
is, after Constantinople, the principal seaport of 
European Turkey. The other principal towns 
are, Yanina, in Albania, pop., 40,000; Sofia, 
in Bulgaria, 80,000 ; Bucharest, in Wallachia, 
80,000 ; Jassy, in Moldavia, 20,000. 

224. Mountains, Rivers, &c. — The chief 
mountains are, the Balkan, or Haemus, stretching 
east and west nearly parallel to the Danube, and 
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forming a boundaxy between Russia and Turkey; 
Olympus, in ThessaJy ; Pindus, between Theg- 
saly and Albania; and Athos, called Monte 
Santo, or the Holy Mountain^ because inhabited 
only by Monks, who occupy twenty-two con- 
vents. The principal rivers are the Danube, 
Marizza, Morava, and Vardar. The principal 
islands are, Candia, formerly Crete, and Lnbros : 
these, once populous and flourishing, are now 
poor and insignificant, in consequence of the 
misgovemment of the Tm-ks. 

225. Religion. —The religion is Mohammedan, 
the fundamental doctrine being the brief creed, 
" there is no Grod but God, and Mahomet is the 
prophet of God." They are rigid believers in 
predestination, and are of the sect of Sheeahs, or 
followers of Omar. There has been a consider- 
able change in the national character of late 
years, and the customs of Christian Europe are 
gradually superseding those of the original race. 

Aia>OBBE. 

226. This republic, declared a free state by 
Charlemagne, occupies a valley in the Eastern 
Pyrenees, between the French department of 
Axi^ge and Catalonia in Spain. Its area of 
200 square miles is occupied by 18,000 people 
of simple habits of life. 
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227. This vast continent exceeds Europe and 
Africa together in surface or area. It presents 
every variety of aspect in its surface, climate, 
and productions. Everything is on a vast scale. 
It has the most stupendous mountain-chains; 
its table-lands and plains are unequalled in the 
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world ; and it exhibits the extreme of fertility 
and barrenness, while it is much less densely 
peopled than Europe. It is interesting, too, as 
the fu^t abode of man, the seat of some of the 
greatest empires on record — the Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Persian, Arabic, Chinese, &c., and the 
scene of most of the events recorded in the Bible. 

228. Boundaries. — ^Asia is bounded on the 
north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the 
Pacific Ocean; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean ; and on the west by the Red Sea, the 
Isthmus of Suez, the Mediterranean, the Sea of 
Marmora, the Black Sea, Moimt Caucasus, Ural 
River, and Ural Mountains. 

229. Extent and Population. — ^According 
to the latest authorities the extent of Asia is 
estimated at about 16^ millions square miles, 
and its population at about 753 millions. See 
(242.) 

230. Inlets and Straits. — ^Along the coast 
of Asia Minor, the Black Sea, Sea of Mar- 
mora, Archipelago, ai^d the Levant ; the 
Arabian Sea, between Arabia and Hindostan, 
with its branches. Red Sea, between Arabia 
and Africa, Gulf of Oman and Persian Gulf, 
between Arabia and Persia; Bay of Bengal, 
between Hindostan and Further India, with 
Gulf of Martaban, between Pegu and Tenas- 
serim ; Straits of Malacca, between Malaya and 
Sumatra ; Chinese Sea, between Further India 
and China, and Borneo and Philippine Isles, with 
its branches. Gulf of Siam, south of Siam, and 
Gulf of Tonquin, between Tonquin and tht 
island of Hainan ; Yellow Sea, between China 
and Corea ; Straits of Corea, between Corea and 
Japan ; Japan Sea, between Japan and Chinese 
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Tartary; Okhotsk Sea, between Okhotsk and 
Kamtschatka ; Kamtschatka Sea and Bohriug 
Strait, between Siberia and Russian America, 
with Gulf of Anadir, on its west side ; Gulf of 
Obi and Sea of Kara, north-west of Siberia. 

231. Capes. — ^Baba, west of Asiatic Turkey ; 
Eas al Had, south-east of Arabia; Comorin, 
south of Hindostan ; Romania, south of Malacca ; 
Cambodia, sputh of Further India; Lopatka, 
south of Kamtschatka ; East Cape, at Behring 
Strait; Severo, or north-eaat Cape, north of 
Siberia. 

232. Peninsulas and Isthmuses. — Asia 
Minor, between the Black Sea and the. Medi- 
terranean; Arabia, between the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf, connected with Africa by 
the Isthmus of Suez; Hindostan, between the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal; Malaya, 
between Bay of Bengal and Gulf of Siam, 
connected with Siam by the Isthmus of Kraw ; 
Corea, between Yellow Sea and Japan Sea; 
Kamtschatka, between Okhotsk Sea and Kamt- 
schatka Sea. 

233. Islands. — ^In the Mediterranean, Rhodes, 
Samos, Scio, Mytelene, and Cyprus in the Levant ; 
Socotra, S. of Arabia ; Laccadive and Maldive 
Isles, S. of the S. W. of Hindostan ; Ceylon, S. of 
Hindostan ; Andaman and Nicobar Isles, in the 
E. of Bay of Bengal ; Hainan, Formosa, and the 
Loo-Choo Isles, S. and E. of China; Japan 
Islands and Saghalien, E. of Japan Sea ; Kurile 
Isles, between Japan and Kamtschatka; New 
Siberia, in the Arctic Ocean. 

234. Mountains. — ^The Central Table-land is 
bounded on the S. by the Himalaya Mountains, 
between Hindostan and Tibet, highest peaks, 
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Everest, 29,000 ft., Kunchinjinga, 28,150 ft., 
Dhawalagiri, 28,000 ft. ; on the W. by the Bolor 
Tagh, in Independent Tartaiy ; on the N. by the 
Altaian Mountains, in the S. of Siberia; on the £. 
by the Khin-gan Mountains in the E. of Mongo- 
lia, In-Shan Mountains, between Chinese Tar- 
tary and China, and Yung-ling Mountains, be- 
tween Tibet and China ; and is crossed from W. 
to E. by the Kuen-Lun and Thian-Shan Moun- 
tains, highest summit 21,000 ft. 

The Kuen-Lun Moimtains are continued by 
the Hindoo Koosh, highest peak above 20,000 
ft., (separating Independent Tartary from the 
Punjaub and Afghanistan,) and the Elburz Moun- 
tains, (S. of the Caspian Sea, highest peak 21,500 
ft.,) to the Mountains of Armenia, between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, with Mount Ararat, 
over 17,000 ft., and the Taurus Mountains, en- 
closing the table-land of Asia Minor. 

Other ranges are Lebanon and Sinai, stretch- 
ing from Taurus Mountains to the Red Sea; 
Ural Mountains between Asia and Europe ; Yab- 
lonoi and Shanovoi Mountains, extensions of the 
Altai Mountains in the E. of Siberia; the Moun- 
tains of China; the Mountains of Further India; 
the East and West Ghauts, in Hindostan ; and 
Soliman Mountains, between Hindostan and Af- 
ghanistan. 

235. Rivers. — The Euphrates and Tigris, 
forming the Shat-el-Arab, and flowing into the 
Persian Gulf ; the Indus, with its tributary, the 
Sutlej, and the Nerbuddah and Tapty, flowing 
into the Arabian Sea ; the Kistnah, Godavery, 
Mahanuddy, and Ganges, with its tributaries, 
Jumna, &c., flowing east through Hindostan into 
the Bay of Bengal ; the Brahmapootra, flowing 
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south, joining the Ganges, into the Bay of Bengal ; 
the Irrawady and Saluen, flowing south into the 
Gulf of Martaban ; the Meinam and Cambodia, 
flowing S.E. through Further India into the Gulf 
of Siam; the Yangtse-Kiang and Hoang-ho, 
flowing east through China into the Pacific ; the 
Amour, flowing into the channel between the 
mainland and Saghalien Island ; the Lena, the 
Yenisei, with its tributary Angara, and the Obi, 
with its tributary Irtish, flowing north through 
Siberia into the Arctic Ocean. 

Besides these are the following inland rivers, 
the Oural, forming part of the boundary be- 
tween Asia and Europe, flowing into the Cas- 
pian Sea; the Kur, with its tributary Aras, 
flowing east into the Caspian ; the Amoo and the 
Syr, flowing west into the Sea of Aral ; and the 
Tarim, consisting of the Kashgar and Yarkand, 
flowing east into Lake Lopnor. 

236. Lakes. — ^The Caspian Sea, the largest 
lake in the world, containing an area of 140,000 
square miles, 84 feet below the level of the Black 
Sea, forming part of the boundary between Europe 
and Asia ; the Sea of Aral, east of the Caspian 
Sea, which was probably at one time connected 
with it ; Lakes Van and Urumiah, to the W. of 
the Caspian; Lakes Balkash, Koko Nor, and 
others in the central plain, and Tengri and Paltee, 
in Tibet. 

The preceding lakes have no outlet. Besides 
these there are numerous lakes discharged by 
rivers, of which the principal is, Baikal, in the 
S. of Siberia, the largest fresh water lake in the 
old world. 

237. Climate. — ^Asia embraces every variety 
of climate from the intense heat of the tropics to 
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the extreme cold of the polar regions. The 
whole of Asia to the north of the Himalayas is 
characterized by the intensity both of the heat 
of the summer and of the cold of the winter. 
The comitries to the south experience extreme 
heat and humidity, and have no real winter, but 
only wet and dry seasons. 

238. Soil. — ^The surface of Asia is as varied 
as its climate. The greater part of Hindostau, 
Further India, and China is extremely fertile. 
Siberia and Independent Tartary form a vast 
plain, only the southern part of which is fit for 
cultivation, while the northern parts are inter- 
spersed with lakes, steppes, and morasses, which 
in winter are buried under ice. The central 
parts of Asia consist of a succession of sandy 
deserts extending almost uninterruptedly from 
the Mediterranean and Red Seas to the Pacific, 
the greatest of which is the Desert of Gobi, 
forming the eastern portion of the great central 
plain. 

239. Productions. — ^The natural productions 
of Asia are unequalled in any>other division of 
the world. It contains all the natural families 
of plants, and almost all the families of the 
animal kingdom. Asia is the native country 
of all the important cereals, of most of the 
European fruit-trees and garden-flowers, and 
of almost all the European domestic animals. 

240. Minerals. — ^Minerals of every kind are 
found in Asia, and it is particularly rich in pre- 
cious stones and metals. Diamonds are found in 
India, and the Ural and Altai Mountains ; gold, 
most abundantly in the Ural Mountains; and 
coal, iron, tin, copper, &c., are widely diffused. 

241. People. — ^The races inhabiting the 
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Asiatic continent include the Caucasian in the 
west, and the Mongolian throughout the other 
parts. Hindostan and China are the most 
densely peopled countries. Mohammedanism 
is the prevailing religion in the west, Brahminism 
in Hindostan, Buddhism in Further India and 
central Asia, and the religion of Confucius in 
China. Christianity has adherents in Turkey 
and in Asiatic Russia. 

242. Table of Asiatic Countbibs. 

Area in PoimtaHoB. 

Turkey in Asia .672,000 16,000,000 

Russia in Aeia 5,750,000 8,400,000 

Chinese Empire 6,000,000 450,000,000 

Japan 267,000 40,000,000 

Further India 870,000 25,000,000 

Hindostan 1,480,000 186,000,000 

Persia 550,000 10,000,000 

Afghanistan 225,000 5,000,000 

Beloochistan 160,000 600,000 

Independent Tartary.. 400,000 4,000,000 

Arabia 1 1,000,000 8,000,000 

Total 16,374,000 762,900,000 

The figures ^ven in the aboye Table are according to the 
latest authorities. 
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243. Boundaries. — The dominions of the 
Turks in Asia extend over some of the most 
delightful and productive countries in existence, 
once the seat of most populous and flourishing 
empires, but now ill peopled and poor, in conse- 
quence of incessant and exterminating wars, and 
long-continued oppression. They are boimded 
on the north by the Black Sea and the Russian 
and Persian dominions ; on the east by the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Russian and Persian dominions, 
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and Arabia ; on the west by the Mediterranean, 
Archipelago, and Sea of Marmora. 

Extenlt 672,000 square miles. PopuiaHon^ 16,000,000. 

244. Divisions. — ^The principal divisions are, 
I.Asia Minor; 2. Syria; 3. Armenia; 4. The 
Mesopotamian Provinces. These are governed 
by Pashas, great officers, appointed and displaced 
by the Turkish Sultan, but possessing, during 
their government, nearly independent power, 
subject only to the supply of a certain number 
of troops and amount of money. 

245. Mountains. — The principal mountains 
are Olympus, in the north-east, Taurus, in the 
south-west of Asia Minor ; Lebanon, in Syria ; 
Tabor and Hermon, in Palestine; Ararat, lu 
Armenia. 

246. Rivers. — ^The principal rivers are the 
Tigris and Euphrates, which rise near each other 
in Armenia, diverge to a great distance, and after 
a long course unite before they fall into the Gulf 
of Persia ; the Kizil Ermak, anciently Halys ; 
the Jordan, running from the lake Gennesareth, 
or Tiberias, and falling into the Dead Sea. 

247. Lakes. — ^The principal lakes are Lake 
Van, in Armenia ; in Palestine, the Lake Gen- 
nesareth, or of Tiberias ; the Asphaltites or Dead 
Sea, the water of which is much Salter than that 
of the ocean, and is moreover very remarkable 
as being depressed about 1,312 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean Sea. 

248. The principal islands are, Mitylene, Cos 
or Stanco, Samos, and Rhodes, formerly cele- 
brated for its commerce, its colossus and other 
splendid works of art, and as the residence of 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
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heroically defended it for a long time against 
the power of the whole Turkish empire; Cy- 
prus, a large and very fertile island, but nearly 
depopulated by Turkish misrule ; and Crete or 
Candia, south of the Morea, a large and fertile 
island, formerly celebrated for its himdred cities, 
but now poor and ill-peopled, 

249. Asia Minor is in general mountainous, 
but fertile, and has one of the finest climates in 
the world, causing the goats of the territory of 
Angora to have a peculiarly soft and silky hair. 
Here are rich mines of copper. The seven 
churches of Asia, now ruined, were at Smyrna, 
Ephesus, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Phil- 
adelphia, Laodicea. The exports are grain, 
fruits, rhubarb, wine, oil, silk, carpets. Smyrna 
is a large town, with 150,000 inhabitants. 
Scutari, on the Bosphorus, Brusah, Konieh, 
Tokat, Kaisariya, and Sivas, are also conside- 
rable. Trebisond is the chief seaport. Of the 
antiquities discovered here, the Xanthian marbles 
are the most noted. 

250. Stria is in general very fertile. The 
climate is sultry, so that the productions have a 
tropical character. Damascus and Aleppo are 
populous and thriving towns, celebrated for 
their commerce and manufactures. The other 
principal towns are Antakia, formerly Antioch, 
and Beyrout. The splendid ruins of Tadmor 
or Palmyra, and Baalbec or Heliopolis, give an 
idea of the astonishing excellence to which the 
Syrians carried architecture. The Druses and 
Maronites, independent tribes, dwell in the 
district of Lebanon, each governed by their 
respective chiefs, but subject to the Pasha of 
Syria. 
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251. Palestinb, or the Holy Land, or Judaea, 
though in general barren, has some very fertile 
valleys, but does not contain a tenth of the 
population which it maintained in the scriptural 
period. 

Jerusalem is still a place of importance, much 
visited as the scene of the Scriptural events 
which took place there. It is the see of a Pro- 
testant bishop. jicr6, a small town near the foot 
of Mount Carmel, is celebrated for the frequent 
and obstinately contested sieges which it has 
endured. Here Napoleon I. met with a severe 
repulse after a number of sanguinary assaults, 
yet in 1840 the British fleet took it by a bom- 
bardment of a few hours. Jaffa is infamous 
on account of the massacre of 2,000 Turkish 
prisoners of war by Napoleon I. Jericho and 
Bethlehem^ mentioned in Scripture, are now 
villages. 

252. Abmenia is a mountainous country, 
occupied by numerous ferocious and wild tribes, 
obliged occasionally to profess allegiance to the 
Turks and the Persians. The chief towns are 
Erzeroum, Kars, near the Russian frontier, 
taken by the Russians in 1855, after a gallant 
defence by the Turks imder General Williams ; 
and Van, a fortified city on Lake Van. 

253. Irak-Irabi, the ancient Mesopotamia, 
was formerly the seat of two very great empires, 
the Assyrian and Babylonian; the capitals of 
which, Nineveh and Babylon, are considered to 
have been two of the greatest cities that the 
world teuB ever seen. Their vast ruins, those 
of Babylon, on the Euphrates, near Bagdat, and 
of Nineveh, on the east bank of the Tigris, 
opposite Mosul, still afford indubitable evidence 
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of their wondrous greatness. Bassora, on the 
Persian Gulf, has an active trade. 

BUSSIA m ASIA. 

264. Boundaries. — This vast territory is 
bounded on the north by the Arctic Ocean y east, 
by the Northern Pacific ; south, by the Chinese 
empire, Independent Tartary, the Caspian Sea, 
and the dominions of Persia and Turkey. 

Extent, 5,750,000 sqnare miles. Population, 8,400,000. 

266. Divisions. — ^It has two great divisions, 
Siberia, and the Caucasus provinces. Siberia is 
divided into the governments of Tobolsk, Tomsk, 
Yenisseisk, Irkoutsk, and five territories. The 
Caucasus consists of six governments, the coun- 
try of the Black Sea Cossacks, and the coimtry 
of the Mountains lately conquered. 

256. Siberia. — Siberia generally consists of 
immense plains, miserably cold in the north, but 
in the south often well watered, fertile, and 
capable of maintaining a dense population, but 
desert in consequence of the desolating wars of 
the Huns, Turks, Mongols, Tartars, and other 
roving tribes. 

257. Towns. — ^The principal towns in Siberia 
are Tobolsk, at the junction of the Tobol and Ir- 
tish, the centre of Siberian commerce ; Irkutsk, 
the mart of Russian commerce with China; 
Yakutsk, on the Lena, the centre of the fur 
trade; and Okhotsk, the entrepot of Russian 
trade with Russian America. 

258. Rivers. — The principal rivers are, the 
Lena, Yenisei, Irtish, Oby, Angara, and Yaik. 
Lake Baikal is a vast collection of fresh water, 
300 miles long, and 50 broad. 
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259. IsLANDS.'—The Kurile Islands form a 
numerous but unimportant group on the eastern 
coast ; the Fox Islands and others in the Northern 
Ocean are uninhabitable on account of the ex- 
cessive cold, which makes it a uniform frozen 
expanse. The whole shore, however, of the 
.Arctic Ocean has been explored, thus establish- 
ing the fact of the complete separation of the 
Old Continent from the New. 

260. The Caucasian Provinces occupy 
nearly the whole region between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, intersected by the Caucasus Moun- 
tains. Those to the north of the range are 
properly situated in Europe. The valleys and 
fastnesses are inhabited by numerous warlike 
tribes, professing in general a nominal subjection 
to Russia, the great power of which the Circas- 
sians until lately successfully defied. All the 
inhabitants of this range are remarkable for 
beauty ; the Circassian females especially are pro- 
verbial for their charms. As the features of these 
mountaineers are regular, and resembling though 
excelling those of Europeans, the term Cau- 
casian is given to that variety of the human race 
which comprehends the Europeans, Persians, 
Hindoos, Arabians, and other peoples having that 
contour of face and form to which we attach the 
idea of beauty. Teflis, Derbend, and Erivan 
are the principal towns. The religion is Maho- 
metan, but Christians and Jews are tolerated. 

I 

CHINA. 

261. The vast empire of China is the most 
ancient in existence, and has the greatest popula- 
tion united under one government. It is remark- 
able for the industry of its inhabitants, their skill 
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in manufactures, and their orderly submission to 
the laws. 

262. Bound ABIES. — ^It is bounded on the 
north by Asiatic Russia ; east, by the Japanese, 
Yellow, and Chinese seas; south, by Further 
India and Hindostan; west, by independent 
Tartary. 

Extent^ including Chinese Tartary and Tibet, 5,000,000 
square miles. Population^ 450,000,000. 

263. Divisions. — ^It has two great divisions, 
China Proper, and Chinese Tartary, separ- 
ated by the Great Wall. Tibet, a mountainous 
country, to the south-west, and the peninsula of 
Corea, to the north-east, are tributary to China. 

264. Rivers. — The chief rivers are, the Hoang 
Ho or Yellow River, and the Yang-tse-kiang or 
Kiang Ku. They rise at no great distance from 
each other in the mountains of Tibet, diverge a 
thousand miles, and fall into the sea within 150 
miles of each other ; the former having traversed 
2281 miles, and the latter 3600 miles of country. 
All the great inland waters are crowded with 
boats, permanently inhabited by families who 
live by fishing, and keeping aquatic fowl. It is 
computed that above 2,000,000 persons spend 
their lives in this singular manner. 

265. The Island^ are very numerous, but un- 
important, exceptthoseofLoochoo, Formosa, and 
Hainan, the Chusan group, and Hong Kong. 

266. China Proper, separated from Tartary 
on the north by the Great Wall, and having 
Chinese Tartary to the west, contains eighteen 
provinces, each of which is larger than Great 
Britain. The country, wherever cultivation is 
possible, is for the most part laid out in rice and 
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corn-fields; the population being too dense to 

admit of much grazing. 

267. Towns.-Pbkin, situated near the northern extremity, 
was chosen in 1423 as the imperial capital, that the govern- 
ment might watch and restram the movements of the Tartar 
tribes. Its population in 1863 was estimated at 2,000.000. 
Nankin, formerly the capital, -is estimated to have 600,000 
inhabitants. Canton^ at the southern extremity, was the 
only port which foreigners were in recent times allowed to 
frequent, until the treaty forced from China by England in 
1842. It is the principal entrepot of commerce, its exports 
being tea, silk, the precious metals, sugar, and porcelain, 
and its principal import, opium from India. Canton, Macao, 
Amoy, Foo-chow-foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai, and several 
other ports, and the navigation of the Tang-tse-Kiang, are 
now open to European ti^e, and the island of Hong-Kong 
is ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain. 

268. Chinese Tabtart adds little to the 
power or income of the empire, and is valuable 
principally as establishing a frontier difficult to 
be crossed by invaders. The north-eastern part 
is the country of the Mantchoo Tartars, who, in 
1644, conquered China, and placed on its throne 
one of their chiefs, whose descendant now 
possesses it. 

Little Bucharia, the most westward of this 
region, is hilly, and not devoid of fertility and 
population ; it has the considerable towns of 
Yarkand, Cashgar, and Khotan. 

Chinese Tartary consists generally of vast plains; in 
some places, salt, dry, and irreclaimably barren and un- 
inhabitable, but genendly affording pasture, and subsistence 
to the flocks and herds of the roving Tartars, Mongolians, 
and Mantchoos, who dwell under tents of felt, feed on the 
milk and flesh of their sheep, oxen, camels, and horses, aiid 
consume great quantities oi tea, which they season with 
butter. The southern part, called Gobi, or Shamo, is an 
immense table land, 3,000 feet above the sea, and veiy cold 
and barren. The Mongols, whose territory is more to the 
west, were formerly the greatest and most destructive 
conquerors that ever existed, having, under Tamerlane and 
Zingis Khan and his descendants, overrun almost the whole 
of Asia and Europe, as far as Poland and Hungaiy. 
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269. Tibet, to the south-west, is Kttle else 
than an extension of the Great Himalayan range 
of mountains, the valleys of which are inhabited 
by a people professing a most extraordinary 
faith or superstition. They worship an incar- 
nation of Buddha in the human form, who is 
exhibited for the adoration of his followers, but 
never speaks, merely raising his hand as a mark 
of approbation. When the mortal part of the 
god dies, he reveals himself again in the person 
of a child, pointed out by the priests ; and when 
the new incarnation is recognised by the Emperor 
of China, he is shut up in the great temple at 
Lassa. This superstition extends throughout 
Mongolia. 

270. Chinese People, Products, &c. — 
The Chinese are remarkable for their manu- 
facturing and agricultural skill. Their por- 
celain, the finest of which is made in the pro- 
vince Keangse, has been imitated, but never 
equalled by other nations : their silks are beau- 
tiful, and remarkably durable ; and they parti- 
cularly excel in varnishing, fine carving, and all 
arts requiring patience and manual dexterity. 
Their fine paper, invented long before it was 
known in Europe, is formed of the shoots of the 
bamboo, beaten up into a pulp. Gunpowder 
and printing were also in use here long before 
they were known in Europe. The land is cul- 
tivated with singular care and skill ; and for the 
purpose of encouraging agriculture, the emperor 
every year, attended by his great officers, per- 
forms the ceremony of ploughing a portion of 
land. The principal crop is rice, which forms 
the staple food of Uie inhabitants. The Chinese 
have a very extensive traffic along the coast, as 
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well as to the Indian isles, conducted in unwieldy, 
ill-navigated vessels. They thence import the 
precious metals, sandal wood, camphor, edible 
birds' nests, and sea-slugs, which their epicures 
regard as a great delicacy. Tea is the produce 
of the southern provinces, from an evergreen 
shrub, four or five feet high, thriving best in 
hilly ground. 

Some of the pnblio works of China rank among the most 
stapendous productions of human labour. The Great Wall 
extends a quarter of a mile into the Yellow Sea, and from 
that point is continued inland, without interval, for fifteen 
hundred miles, Irayersing mountains in some instances 5000 
feet high, and even, rivers, by means of arches. In some 
passes the walls are doubled, or even trebled ; the height is 
twenty-five feet, the width fifteen feet. It was built nearly 
two thousand years ago, and is now falling into decay. The 
Imperial Oanal is a work of nearly equal labour, and far 
greater utility. It extends 700 miles from north to south, 
imd required thirty thousand men, for forty-three years, to 
complete it. The canals are in general so numerous as to 
spread like a network over the country. 

271. Government. — ^The Emperor is osten- 
sibly despotic, but actually the creature of his 
chief courtiers, who have in some instances put 
him to death. The subordinate officers are 
mandarins, of whom there are nine degrees, 
attained by successive elevation according to 
the supposed merit of the candidate. All culti- 
vators pay a tenth of the produce for the sup- 
port of government, which thus possesses a 
large revenue, principally expended in main- 
taining an ill-disciplined army of above a million 
of men. The Chinese government is very jealous, 
excluding, until lately, all foreigners, except a 
few admitted at Canton. The British, having 
made frequent attempts at an amicable adjust- 
ment of disputes, arising between the two 
nations, and receiving very insolent and injurious 
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treatment, in 1840 inflicted severe chastiseinent 
on them, conquered the islands of Chusan, and 
in 1842 compelled the Emperor to open- four new 
ports, to cede the island of Hong Kong to them« 
and pay £1,500,000 as the price of peace. By 
the treaty of Tien-tsin in 1858, foreign ministers 
are allowed to reside at Pekin, Cluistians are 
tolerated, missionaries are protected, travellers 
are permitted to go into the interior, several new 
ports are opened, and the navigation of the 
Yang-tse-kiang is made free. 

272. Religion. — ^The Chinese are either vota- 
ries of Buddhism, or the religion of Buddh, called 
by them Fo, consisting of innumerable trifling 
ceremonies in honour of their idols ; or profess 
theism, according to traditions supposed to be 
derived from Confucius, who flourished before 
the birth of Christ; or worship Lao-King, an 
impostor. 

273. Language. — The Chinese language is 
singular, consisting, for the most part, of mono- 
syllables having great diversity of meaning 
according to their position, connection, or mode 
of pronunciation. There is no alphabet, and 
the written characters do not express sounds, 
but objects : thus, the character used to express 
a lion, would not, as with other people, express 
the letters which spell lion, but a symbol, proba- 
bly at first a rude picture, signifying the animal 
itself. There are about 45,000 of these characters 
in the language, and consequently its acquisition 
is very tedious and difficult. 

JAPAN. 

274. The Japanese Islands bear some resem- 
blance to the British in size, population, and 
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wealth ; but differ greatly by being, in consequence 
of their rigid seclusion, totally devoid of influence 
on the world. The three principal are, Niphon, 
Kiusiu, and Sikokf, extending from, the 41st to 
the 30th degree of north latitude. ^ 

275. Boundaries, &c. — They are bounded on 
the north by the Strait of Matsmai, separating 
Niphon from the barren and nearly desolate 
island of Jesso ; east and south by the Pacific 
Ocean; west by the Japanese sea^ separating 
them from Tartary 

Extent, 267,000 sqnare miles ; Pop, 40,000,000. 

276. Trade. — Japan has for ages kept itself 
aloof from other nations, and until lately its 
foreign trade was limited to the Chinese and 
Dutch, which last were permitted to send two 
ships annually to Nangasaki; but by recent 
treaties with various countries, the ports of 
Kanagawha, Hioga, Niegata, Hakodadi, and 
Nangasaki, are now open to commerce. 

277. Government. — Japan is governed by an 
emperor, whose power is controlled by a spiritual 
sovereign or high pontiff. The inhabitants are 
idolaters. Above a century ago, Christianity made 
great progress, but was extirpated by a cruel 
persecution, in which above a million persons 
were put to death. The people have a consider- 
able degree of civilization and skill in manufac- 
tures, especially the varnished ware known by the 
name of Japan. In character they are haughty, 
irascible, brave, and prone to suicide. The 
principal towns are, Jeddo, the residence of the 
emperor, containing two and a half millions of 
inhabitants; and Meaco, the residence of the 
Dairi or pontiff, and containing 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. 
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FUBTHBB INDIA* 

278. Extent and Population. — Fubtheb 
India includes all the countries between the Bay 
of Bengal and the Chinese Sea. These countries 
have been but imperfectly explored, and of their 
interior very little is known. The area is esti- 
mated at 870,000 square miles, and the popula- 
tion at 25,000,000. 

279. DiYisiONS. — ^It is divided into 

The British Provinces, pop. estimated at 1,500,000 

Burmese Empire „ „ 4,000,000 

Biam „ „ 6,000,000 

Laos „ „ 1,000,000 

Anam „ „ 12,000,000 

Malaya „ „ 600,000 

26,000,000 

I. The Bbitish Possessions are Aracan and 
Pegu, between Burmah and the sea, principal 
towns, Prome, Rangoon, and Martaban ; Tenas- 
serim, W. of Siam, chief town, Moulmein ; and 
the Eastern Settlements, comprising Penang or 
Prince of Wales Island, Wellesley province, op- 
posite Penang, Malacca, and the island of Sin- 
gapore, all on the coast of Malaya. Singapore, 
with a population of 60,000, is the chief empo- 
rium of trade in the Indian Archipelago. 

n. The BuBMAN, or Burmese Empirb, includ- 
ing the state of Ava, lies to the east of the 
British possessions just enumerated. Its present 
capital is Ava, the ancient was Ummerapoora. 
The principal river is the Irrawaddy, a noble 
stream, which, rising in the mountains of Tibet, 
flows through the whole extent of the Burmese 
territory, fertilizing it by its periodical inunda- 
tions, and f alk into the Bay of Bengal. It is a 
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very fertile and rich territoiy, yielding sugar, 
rice, pepper, indigo, ivory, gold, rubies, sapphires, 
and abundance of the finest timber, especially 
teak, not inferior to oak for shipbuilding. The 
inhabitants are robust, hardy, and warlike. Their 
religion is Buddhism. 

III. SiAM, lying to the south-east of the Burman 
empire, is an extensive and fertile region, water- 
ed by the river Meinam, which periodically over- 
flows its banks, causing them to produce in vast 
profusion sugar, rice, pepper, indigo, and similar 
tropical crops. The cocoa palm ako thrives lux- 
uriantly, and supplies the natives with food, drink, 
cordage, and materials for their dwellings. The 
elephants of this country are the largest and finest 
in the world. Bankok, the capital, is a place of 
considerable trade; the houses are raised on piles 
to place them beyond the reach of inundations, 
and a large number are literally floating on the 
surface of the Meinam. 

lY. Anam is a large empire, extending along 
the eastern coast of Further India from China 
to Cambodia Point, a distance of nearly a thou- 
sand miles, including the three provinces of Ton- 
quin, Cambodia, and Cochin-China. It is a 
fertile country, and well adapted for conunerce 
from the number and excellence of its harbours. 

The Maykiang, or Cambodia, is a very great 
river, rising in Tibet, and, after a course of 
1500 miles, discharging its vast body of water 
into the China Sea. The capital of Anam is 
Hue, containing a vast fortress, mounting 1200 
pieces of cannon : Kesho is the best town in Ton^ 
quin : and a profitable trade in gamboge, a gum 
obtained from a tree that grows in the forests, is 
carried on in Cambodia. Saigon, in the south, 
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with 11,000 square miles of territory adjoining, 
was taken by the French in 1858. 

V. Laos is a country occupying the upper 
valleys of the Meinam and Maykiang. It is 
understood to be fertile, but very little is known 
respecting it. 

280. Islands. — ^The Andaman and Nicobar 
islands are situated in the Bay of Bengal, some 
hundred miles from the continent, and are inha- 
bited by a few savages of the negro variety of 
the human race. 

INDIA OB HINDOSTAN. 

281. BotJNDABiES. — The celebrated region 
called Hindostan, is bounded on the north by the 
Himalaya mountains ; east, by the Burmese em- 
pire ; south, by Bay of Bengal and Indian Ocean ; 
west, by Cabul, Beloochistan, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

282. Natural Divisions. — There are two 
great natural divisions — ^India north of the Ner- 
budda, and the Peninsula. 

The climate of the northern part, though 
warm, is less so than the southern, both on 
accoimt of its higher latitude, its gradual eleva- 
tion towards the Himalaya mountains, and the 
coolness produced by the vast surface of eternal 
snow extending over that colossal range. 

The most fertile and in every respect the most 
important portion of India is the alluvial tract 
watered by the Ganges, Jumna, and Brahma- 
pootra, and constituting, with the northern tract 
just mentioned, the presidency of Bengal. 

The southern division, or peninsula, contains 
the presidencies of Madras and Bombay. The 
most densely peopled portion of this vast country 
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is the great plain of the Ganges, where it is 
greater than in China. The southern part con- 
sists for the most part of the extensive table- 
land of the Deccan and Mysore territories, based 
on two great ranges of mountains called the 
Ghauts, one stretching along the eastern, the 
other along the western side of the Peninsula. 

283. Mountains. — ^The principal moimtains 
of India are, the ELimalaya, extending from 
Persia to China, and bj far the highest in the 
world. The most elevated summits are, mount 
Everest, 29,000, and Kunchinjunga, 28,150 feet 
above the level of the sea. This range gives 
rise to the Indus, Ganges, Brahmapootra, Irra- 
waddy, Meinam, Cambodia, Hoang Ho, and 
Kiang Ku or Yangtse-kiang rivers. Besides 
these, are the eastern and western Ghauts in the 
Peninsula. 

284. BiVEBS. — ^The rivers are, the Ganges, 
which enters the level country at Hurdwar, and, 
after a course of nearly 2000 miles, falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, having been previously joined 
by the Brahmapootra, which, rising near the 
same spot, diverges from it 1000 miles, and pours 
an equal volume of water inta the common chan- 
nel which conveys them to the sea. The Jumna 
is a great tributary of the Ganges from the west- 
ward. The Nerbudda separates Northern India 
from the Peninsula, and, after a course of 750 
miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. The God- 
avery and the Estna rise near the western shore 
of the Peninsula, and crossing it fall into the 
Bay of Bengal. The Indus rises in the Hima- 
laya, and, after nearly a straight course of above 
1700 miles, falls into the Indian Ocean. 

285. HiSTOBiGAL. — ^Hindostan has been from 
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the remotest period of known history the prey 
of foreign invaders. When the Europeans first 
became acquainted with it, at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century, it was ruled by the Great 
Mogul, whose power was established by the con- 
queror Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the power 
of the Great Mogul was destroyed by the Mah- 
rattas, and after these were defeated at the great 
battle of Paniput, 1761, by the Afghan chief 
Abdallah, the British gradualLy became predom- 
inant. They have now possession of nearly the 
whole of Hindostan, and the descendant of the 
Great Mogul was supported and protected by 
them at Delhi tiU the mutiny of 1857. 

The East India Company enjoyed the exclu- 
sive right of trading lall 1833, and under the 
Board of Control exercised the political rule till 
1857. On the quelling of the mutiny which 
broke out in that year, the political functions of 
the Company were transferred to the Crown ; and, 
in 1858, the Queen of England assumed the 
direct sovereignty of British India. 

286. Extent and PoPULATiON.-Including the 
British possessions in Further India, the extent 
of India is estimated at 1,480,000 square miles, 
and the population at 186,000,000. 

287. PoLrriCAL Divisions. — ^India is divided 
into British India, consisting of the three great 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; 
numerous native states under British protection ; 
the independent native states ; and foreign pos- 
sessions. 

288. Bengal is the lai^est of the British 
Presidencies. It embraces the Lower Provinces 
of Berigalf comprising the British territory on 
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both sides of the Ganges from its mouth to its 
junction with the Gogra ; Assam between Bho- 
tan and Burmah, divided nearly into t^to by the 
Brahmapootra (with the districts of Chittagong, 
Aracan, and Tenasserim, see Further India); and 
Cuttack, the country round the delta of the 
Mahanuddy : t?ie North- West Provinces, compris- 
ing the British territoiy, in the basin of the 
Ganges and Jumna, from the junction of the 
Grogra upwards, and bordered on the north by 
Nepaul and the Himalayas: the Pvnjavhy or 
country of the five rivers, between the North- 
West Provinces and Afghanistan, drained by the 
Indus and its tributaries : AJmeer, in the Bajpoo- 
tana territory : and the Nagpore Territory, between 
the Mahanuddy and Godaveiy, 

289. The Lower Provinces are not only the 
most fertile parts of India but are also the best 
cultivated and the seat of the finest and most valu* 
able manufactures. Indigo, opium, cotton, silk, 
spices, fruits, timber, elephants' teeth, hides, and 
tea from Assam, are the chief exports. 

Calcutta, the capital of British India, and 
the residence of the Governor- General, is situ- 
ated on the Hoogly, a branch of the Ganges, 
about 100 miles from the sea. From a small 
fishing village it has in less than a century, under 
British sway, grown into one of the greatest and 
most flourishing cities in the world. It was first 
established as the capital by Lord Clive, in 1758, 
who built for its defence a fort, which has cost 
two millions. It now contains 413,000 inhabi- 
tants, and there are above 2,000,000 in a circle 
of twenty miles round it. The English town 
consists of houses built of brick in a handsome 
style, and covered with white plaster, which takes 
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a fine poHsli. The Government House is a very 
splendid and costly structure, where great state 
is maintained by the Governor- General. The 
Black Town, inhabited by the natives, consists of 
narrow, crooked streets of huts built of mud and 
bamboo. Eighty-three miles north of Calcutta 
is Plassy, where Clive in 1757 defeated Surajah 
Dowlah, and established British supremacy in 
India. Patna^ on the Ganges, is the next largest 
town. It has a population of 284,000, and a 
large trade in rice, indigo, opixmi, &c. 

290. In the North-West Provinces^ the chief 
towns are : — Benares^ on the Ganges, regarded as 
a holy city by the Hindoos, who honour it by 
frequent pilgrimages, and suppose that all who 
die in it will attain eternal happiness. It abounds 
in temples and mosques, and is the most hand- 
somely built town in India: its population is 
186,000. — Cawnporej on the Ganges, memorable 
for the massacre of Europeans by order of Nana 
Sahib in 1857. — Liicknow, on the Goomtee, 
population, 300,000, famous for its defence and 
relief during the mutiny in 1857. — Agra, on the 
Jumna, population, 125,000, formerly the capital 
of the renowned Mogul Emperor Akbar, now 
for the most part little else than a vast expanse 
of striking ruins ; it is, however, adorned by the 
palace of Akbar, and a splendid mausoleum, or 
burial-place, of a deceased princess, which cost 
£750,000, and is universally regardei as the 
most costly monument of the kind in existence. 
— Delhi, on the Jumna, population, 152,000, for- 
merly the sumptuous capital of the Mogul empire, 
is still, though greatly reduced, a handsome city, 
built of brick or stone. It is adorned by the 
vast and splendid palace, a mile in circuit, built 
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by Shah Jehan, a former emperor, and by the 
most splendid mosque in India. 

291. In the Funjaub, the principal towns are 
Lahore, near the Ravee, population, 120,000; 
Amritsir, on the Bavee, the chief- commercial 
city; Monltan, on the Chenab, population, 80,000; 
and Peshawur, near the entrance to the Khyber 
Pass. 

292. In the Nagpore territory^ the principal 
town is Nagpore, with a population of 112,000. 
It carries on an extensiye transit trade. 

293. The Madbas Presidency extends along 
the eastern coast of the Peninsula, and includes 
the Circars, the Camatic, and some districts of 
less importance. Madras^ or Fort St. George, 
the capital, is a fine city of 500,000 inhabitants. 
There is no harbour for ships, which are exposed 
to great danger in boisterous weather, and land- 
ing is at all times very hazardous, in consequence 
of the surf. Masulipatam, situated on the banks 
of the Kistna, has the best port on the coast of 
Coromandel; it has 28,000 inhabitants, who are 
celebrated for the production of fine and beauti- 
ful printed cottons. Tanjore is a handsome city, 
six miles in circumference, containing two forte, 
each a mile in circumference, and a beautiful 
pagoda rising by twelve successive stages, and 
considered the &[iest in India. 

294. The Presidency of Bombay is separated 
from Madras by the Portuguese possession, Goa, 
and includes Scinde on the Indus, from its mouth 
to the junction of the Chenab. 

Bombay^ the capital, is situated on a small 
island connected by a causeway to the island 
of Salsette. Ite port is the safest on the 
western side of the Peninsula, and here are built 
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a great number of ships of war and commerce. 
It is a place of great trade with China, Persia, 
and Arabia. Its population is 566,000, of whom 
8000 are Parsees, or fire-wprshippers, distin^ 
guished for commercial sagacity, industry, and 
integrity. Surat, in this presidency, is an an- 
cient, large, and very populous city, having a 
great trade, conducted principally by Parsees, 
who are here very numerous. The population 
is estimated at 184,000. PoanOj situated on an 
elevated plain in the interior, is a large town 
with numerous and well-built streets, each named 
after some Hindoo idol. Its population is 75, 000. 
295. The principal Native States under the 
protection of the British are, 

1. The Territory of the Nizam of the Deccan, 
constituting the great central district of the 
Peninsula, and greatly exceeding Great Britain 
in size. It is very fertile, and has a population 
of 10,000,000. Hyderabad, the capital, is sur- 
rounded by a wall six miles in circuit, contains 
200,000 inhabitants, and is occupied by a strong 
British force. 

2. Mysore^ about the size of Scotland, with 
a population of 3,500,000. Seringapatam, the 
capital, under the sway of Tippoo Saib, con- 
tained 150,000 inhabitants, now reduced to 
12,000. Mysore has a population of 55,000, 
and Bangalore 60,000. 

3. The Guicowar Territory occupies the 
peninsula of Guzerat and some neighbouring 
districts, an extent of 40,000 square imles, con- 
taining 3,000,000 inhabitants. Its capital is 
Baroda, a fine town, containing 100,000 inha- 
bitants. 

4. Bajahstan^ the country of the Rajpoots^ 
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or royal caste, nearly corresponds in limits to the 
former province of Ajmir, and contains 115,000 
square miles, and a population of 11,000,000. 
The Rajpoots are by far the finest of the Hindoo 
race, tall, vigorous, and athletic, and possessing 
sentiments of romantic valour, honour, genero- 
sity, attachment, and esteem for the female sex. 
Of its numerous chiefs the Bajah of Marwar is 
the most powerful : his capital is Joudpour ; the 
other principal towns in Bajahstan are, Oudipour, 
Chittore, and Jyenagur. 

5. Cashmere, north-east of the Punjaub, is 
celebrated for its fertility and delightful climate, 
and was long noted for its shawls made of the 
hair of the Cashmere goat. 

6. ScindkCs domnionSj in central India, some- 
what larger than Ireland, contain a popula- 
tion of 4,000,000. The ancient capital was 
Oojein, which has still a population of 130,000. 
Gwalior, the modem capital, at the northern 
extremity of the territory, has a population of 
50,000. It is defended by a celebrated fortress, 
built on the level summit of a rock 350 feet high, 
and so steep that it can only be ascended by flight 
of steps. The interior of the fortress contains 
tanks, gardens, and accommodations for a gar- 
rison. 

296. The Independent States are Nepaul 
and Bhotan. 

Nepaid lies on the north of the British do- 
minions at the base of the Himalaya mountains, 
and extending partially up their sides. It has a 
population of 2,000,000. It is ruled by the 
Bajah of Goorkha, whose ancestors possessed 
only the small district of Goorkha. Its capital, 
Katmandoo, has 50,000 inhabitants. 

L 
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Bhotan lies east of Nepaul, from wliicli it 
is separated by the small territory of Sikkim, 
tributary to the British. Its capital is Tassisudon. 

297. The Foreign Possessions consist of the 
Portuguese province of Groa, between Bombay and 
Madras, and five towns belonging to France : — 
Chandemagore, above Calcutta, Yanaon, Pon- 
dicherry, and Carical, on the east coast, and 
Mahe, on the west coast. 

298. People* — ^The population of Hindostan 
consists mostly of Hindoos, professing the Brah- 
minic religion. There is a siu^rising similarity 
among all the inhabitants of this vast country. 
They are of a dark olive colour, slender, graceful, 
well-formed, of a placid, soft, unimpassioned, and 
timid expression of countenance, with oval faces, 
small foreheads, and mouth and nose resembling 
Europeans. The females of the higher classes, who 
are neither obliged to labour nor exposed to the 
8un, are often very beautiful, with large dark eyes, 
delicate, light oHve complexions, and graceful 
forms. Their religion is a complicated, absurd, 
and bigoted idolatry, founded on their miscalled 
sacred books, written in Sanscrit, a language of 
great antiquity and power, and now no longer 
spoken. All the population is divided into dis- 
tinct classes or castes, as they are called, from 
which they cannot change, except by becoming 
degraded, and sinking into the class of Pariahs, 
the most despised and wretched of the commu- 
nity. The principal castes are four: 1st, The 
Brahmins, the holy class or priests, who conmiand 
all the others, and will not allow the others to 
approach them : they are considered the sources 
of knowledge, and none others are allowed to read 
the sacred books. 2nd, The Cshatryas, or sol- 
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diers. 3rd, The Yaisyas, or tradesmen. 4th, The 
Soodras, or labourers. Their superstition impels 
them to frequent pilgrimages to places supposed 
to possess peculiar sanctity, as Benares or Jug- 
gernaut; and many perish, either crushed to 
death, or by suicide, committed in honour of their 
abominable idols. Formerly, women were ob- 
liged, on the death of their husbands, to bum 
themselves on the funeral pile that consumed the 
deceased; but this, as well as many superstitious 
murders and suicides, are now very much dimi- 
nished in number in consequence of being dis- 
countenanced by the British government. They 
are remarkably abstemious, the higher castes 
rejecting, to a certain extent, animal food and 
spirituous liquors, and confining themselves to 
rice and fruits. The Mahometans are the de- 
scendants of Persian or Tartar conquerors, with 
a few proselytes, and these are distinguished 
from the Hindoos by a bold and restless spirit. 
The number of Europeans may be considered to 
^ fimount to 200,000, who keep the whole country 
in rigid subjection. The Eurasians, or race 
arising from the union of Europeans with the 
natives, are becoming numerous and important. 
Many parts of India are unhealthy, and ravaged 
by disease, especially by cholera. 

299. Natural Productions. — To describe 
the natural wealth of Hindostan would be to give 
a list of most that is rich and valuable on the face 
of the globe, and it is as remarkable for the vast 
profusion of its productions as for their excel- 
lence. The most valuable are rice, cotton, opium, 
indigo, silk, sugar, precious gums, ivory, gold, 
gems, especially diamonds, which are the Sneat 
in the world. 
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800. Animals. — In no country is the animal 
kingdom more varied, extensive, or interesting. 
Elephants abound throughout its whole extent ; 
their natural enemies, the rhinoceroses, so formi- 
dable from their strength and nearly impenetrable 
hides, lurk in great numbers in the dense forests 
and jungle at the base of the Himalaya mountains. 
Hindostan appears the native country of the 
striped tiger, the most destructive beast of prey : 
though found in some of the neighbouring coun- 
tries, it is nowhere else so large, powerful, and 
ferocious. From those animalB seen in a state of 
confinement, we can form no notion of them in a 
state of nature ; in their greatest vigour they can 
with ease bear off a horse or an ox. The panther, 
leopard, buffalo, and wild hog also abound, and 
the forests are enlivened by innumerable hosts 
of monkeys and other climbing quadrupeds, and 
by peacocks, parrots, pheasants, aad other birds 
of brilliant hues and graceful forms. The reptile 
tribes are very numerous; among them the most 
formidable is the cobra de capello, or ^' hooded 
snake," whose bite produces certain death in less 
than an hour. Some snakes, such as the boa and 
anaconda, attain a length of thirty or forty feet, 
and can swallow an ox or tiger entire. 

301. Islands. — ^The Maldive Islands are a 
cluster of small islands to the south-west of Cape 
Comorin, many of them mere rocks, and are 
above 1000 in number. They form an oblong 
enclosure around an expanse of water, and are 
separated from each other by narrow channels. 
Male, the largest, is only four miles in circuit ; 
it contains the residence of the Sultan, who is 
tributary to the British. The inhabitants carry 
on a trifling trade in small vessels as far as Ma- 
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lacca, in the east, and the Gulf of Persia, in the 
west. The Laccadiyes, to the north of these, are 
still smaller, their scanty population being princi^ 
pally supported by fishing. Cowrie shells, used 
as money in Hindostan, are procured here. 

Ceylon^ situated to the south-east of the 
peninsula, and separated from it by straits, 
called Palk's Passage, is of an oval form, of an 
extent of 24,000 square miles, or nearly the size 
of Ireland. It is the native country of cinna- 
mon, with which it supplies all the world. This 
fragrant, aromatic, and sweet condiment is the 
bark peeled in a succulent state from a species 
of laurel, and subsequently dried. The elephants, 
which are very numerous and mischievous from 
laying waste tiie crops, are remarkable for their 
size, sagacity, and courage, which formerly made 
them much in request for the purposes of war. 
The mountains in the interior produce gold and 
gems. The Portuguese, the first Europeans 
who visited it, confined their settlements to some 
places on the coast. They were expelled by the 
Dutch, who seized all the maritime ports, and 
enclosed the native prince in a central territory 
called Candy. The British, who conquered it 
from the Dutch, deposed the king of Candy, 
1815, and have since retained the whole island. 
The chief towns are Colombo, the capital, Candy, 
and Trincomalee. Population of the island, 
1,500,000. 

PERSIA, OB WESTERN PERSIA. 

302. Boundaries. — ^This region, of high cele- 
brity and power in the early classical ages, has 
much retrograded, retaining at present a preca- 
rious existence as an independ^it state. It is 
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bounded on the north by the Bnssian empire^ 
the Caspian Sea, and Tartarj; on the east by 
Afghanistan or Cabul; on the south by the 
Indian Ocean or Persian Gulf ; on the west by 
the Persian Gulf and Turkish dominions. 

Extent, 650,000 sqnare miles. PcpuiaUon, 10,000,000. 

303. Towns. — ^It is divided into thirteen pro- 
vinces. The chief town is Teheran, the pre- 
sent capital, so unhealthy in summer that the 
shah, or king, then leaves it, and with his court and 
army encamps in the more elevated and healthy 
country. Its stationary population is 10,000, 
but during the residence of the court in it, it is 
estimated at from 60,000 to 120,000. Ispahan, 
the old capital, was a city of great size, splendour, 
wealth, and population, imtil sacked, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, by Tamerlane, 
the Tartar conqueror, who massacred 70,000 of 
the inhabitants, and piled their heads into towers 
on its ruins. It is at present twelve miles in 
circumference, and contains many remains of 
ancient magnificence. It is still the largest city, 
and has a population of 180,000. Schiraz is a 
delightful town, celebrated for the literary taste 
of its inhabitants, and the tombs of its cele- 
brated poets, Hafiz and Sadi; It has conside- 
rable commerce, conducted in a splendid bazaar, 
or covered exchange, half a mile long, and 50 
feet wide; population, 30,000. Reshd is a 
considerable commercial town, with 20,000 in- 
habitants. At Hamadan or Ecbatana, is the 
mausoleum of Mordecai and queen Esther. 

304. Westebn Persia is, in general, remark- 
able for a great deficiency of water, having very 
few rivers, and none of tiiem of any magnitude. 
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The southern shores are subject to intense heat. 
The inland region is a table-land, elevated from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and though sultry in sununer is, especially in the 
north, during the winter months, subject to 
intense cold. The greater part is barren, or fit 
only for pasturage, and there are three extensive 
tracts absolutely desert — ^the great salt desert, 
south of Khorassan ; the vast desert of Kerman ; 
and the sandy desert of Seistan* 

Note 1. It is, in general, a pastoral oonntry, the inhabi- 
tants snpportii]^ themselves on their flocks and herds, but, 
where capable of cnltivation, produces the finest wine, the 
most delicious fruits, and beantiftd and fragrant flowers. 
The air is, in general pure and salubrious, but the south is 
sometimes devastated Dy the Simoom or Bamiel, a burning 
wind, instantly destroying every animal which breathes it. 

2. In Persia are manufactured the beautiful carpets known 
in Europe under the name of Turkish carpets ; its silks and 
camel-hair shawls and scarfs are in ^eat request ; turquoises 
of the finest quality are found in JOiorassan, and pearls in 
the Persian Gulf. The Persian manufactures are superior 
to those of Damascus, and are executed by the descendants 
of Syrian artists, led away captive by Tamerlane. The 
most formidable enemies of the Persians are the Bussians, 
who have made great encroachments on their Armenian 
territories. They have suffered dreadfullv from the Af- 
ghans, their eastern neighbours, who have frequently over- 
run their country, and made themselves masters of the 
capital and government. Under Nadir Shah, in the middle 
of the last centurv, the Persians often defeated the Turks, 
and, invading India, took Delhi, and after the massacre of 
100,000 of its inhabitants, returned with a booty exceeding 
ten millions sterling. 

8. The Persians are lively, luxurious, intelligent, and 
courteous, but fickle, immoi^ regardless of truth, and, 
under the impulse of passion, guilty of revolting cruelty. 
Their language is allied to the Sanscrit, Greek, and Latui, 
and is the classical tongue of the East, celebrated for the 
elegance and genius of many of its writers. 

4. The Persians are Mahometans, but with less bigotry 
than any other people of that erroneous belief. They are 
of the sect of the Sunnees, or followers of All. 
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305. The north-western part is occupied by 
high mountains extending from Ararat along 
the southern shore of the Caspian. The rivers, 
none of them considerable, are the Kur, anciently 
Cyrus ; the Aras, anciently Araxes, in Armenia ; 
the Helmund, in Seistan. 

AFGHAiaSTAK, OB EASTEBK PEBSIA. 

306. Afghanistan is bounded on the north by 
Tartary ; east by the Punjaub ; south by Beloo- 
chistan ; west by Persia Proper. To the north 
it is mountainous, but to the west level, arid, 
and barren. The inhabitants, called Afghans, 
are brave, restless, and much addicted to war, 
waged for the sake of booty. They have fre- 
quently overrun Persia, and in the middle of the 
last century utterly defeated the Hindoo powers 
at the dreadful battle of Paniput, where 
150,000 men were engaged on each side. Its 
extent cannot be exactly ascertained, as its 
boundaries are continually changing, but cannot 
be less than 25,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation is 5,000,000 Afghans, Tartars, and Per- 
sians. Cabul, the capital, is situated on an 
extensive plain, 5,000 feet above the sea, and 
enjoys a mild and equable climate; it is a 
well-built city, containing 60,000 inhabitants. 
Herat is a city of great commerce, noted for its 
manufacture of fine carpets; its population is 
40,000. The extensive region of -Afghanistan 
is now divided into several petty States. Ghizni, 
the ancient capital of the country, was in 1838 
stormed by the British, who deposed the sove- 
reign, and placed on the throne at Cabul one 
of their own choice. The Afghans, however, 
recovered their courage^ fell suddenly on the 
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Britisli army as thej were returning to India, 
and massacred upwards of 10,000 men. Soon 
afterwards another army entered Afghanistan, 
defeated the natives in several battles, and dis- 
mantled their fortresses. 

Note. Persic^ which early possessed one of the most 
extensive empires that ever existed, reaching from the 
African desert to Tartary, and from the Archipelago to the 
Indns, has been repeatedly conquered W successive in- 
vaders, the Greeks, Arabians, Mongols, Tartars, Afghans, 
which three last have so cmeJly devastated it as to reduce 
many of its most flourishing provinces to deserts. It has, 
in consequence, fallen into a state of weakness, prolonged 
by the misgovemment and dissensions of its rulers. Its 
present importance chiefly results from its being the road 
through which European armies must advance to invade 
India. The government, both in Persia and Afghanistan, 
is an absolute monarchy, ruling with frightful cruelty, for 
treason is punished by burning the offender alive : the cap- 
tives in civil war are deprived of their eyes, or have their 
noses and hands cut off. The religion of the Afghans is 
Kahometan, but they are not much under the influence ol 
its superstitions. 
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307. Beloochistak is a dry and barren tract 
extending along the shore of the Indian Ocean, 
from Persia to the Indus. The area is estimated 
at 160,000 square miles, and the population at 
600,000. The inhabitants, poor, but brave and 
active, are ruled by a number of petty chiefs 
engaged in incessant wars against each other. 
Kelat, the principal town, has 12,000 inhabi- 
tants. The religion is Mahometan. On the 
Indian Ocean is Mekran, a small province, 
chief town Kej, in which is a secure harbour, 
. called Somee-any. 
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INDEPENDENT TABTABT OR TUBKESTAN. 

308. This country, of small dimensions com- 
pared with the regions formerly inhabited by 
the Tartar tribes, is still of great extent. It is 
bounded on the north by the Russian dominions ; 
east, by those of China; south, by Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet ; west, by the Caspian 
Sea. Its principal rivers are the Jihon, or 
Amoo, and Sihon, or Sirr. 

Extent^ 400,000 square miles. PopvitOion^ 4,000,000. 

309. It consists, for the most part, of vast 
plains, sometimes barren, but generaUy very 
fertile, and affording abundant pasture to innu- 
merable horses, camels, sheep, and oxen, con- 
stituting the wealth and means of subsistence to 
the roving inhabitants. They live under tents 
of felt, transported in their frequent removals, 
on enormous wagons, with axles generally 
twenty feet long, and^drawn by sixteen or twenty 
oxen ; and these huge vehicles, during a journey 
of many hundred miles, find no obstacle on the 
level and uncultivated surface. The southern 
part was formerly the seat of wealth and civili- 
zation, until its cities were razed, and the in- 
habitants exterminated in the thirteenth century 
by Zingis Khan, the Mongol destroyer. 

310. The principal state is Great Bokhara, 
on the south ; it contains 1,500,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and is a fertile region, watered by the 
Sihon, Amoo, or Oxus, which discharges itself 
into the sea of Aral, after a course of eight hun- 
dred miles : it is also traversed by the Koheck. 
The city of Samarcand was very great and 
flourishing, having, according to some accounts, 
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a circumference of forty -eight miles, but was 
destroyed, and the inhabitqjits massacred, by 
Zingis Khan, the Tartar conqueror. It was 
rebuilt by Tamerlane, who made it the seat of 
his government, and is buried here ; but it has 
fallen into decay, and, though of vast extent, 
contains only 10,000 inhabitants. Bokhara, the 
present capital, is said to contain 160,000 in- 
habitants, and is adorned with public buildings. 
Koukan, to the north of Bokhara, is also an im- 
portant state, having a population of 2,000,000, 
and is a fertile country, watered by the Sirr, or 
Sihon, the ancient Jaxartes, which falls into the 
sea of Aral, after a course of 500 miles. The 
principal cities are Koukan, Taschkend, and 
Khojend, all large and populous. 

311. Budakshan, a southern province, is rukd 
by the Khan of Khoondooz, whose capital is 
Khoondooz, and who also governs Balkh, the 
ancient Bactria. 

312. The country between the Caspian and 
the Sea of Aral is called Khiva, and con- 
tains 200,000 inhabitants. The capital is 
Khiva, a small, ill-built place. In 1839, the 
Emperor of Russia despatched an expedition 
against the Khan of Khiva, who keeps a large 
number of Russians in a state of slavery, but the 
greater part of the invaders were destroyed by 
cold, and the rest returned without having effected 
any thing. The captives were afterwards re- 
leased through the intercession of the English 
envoy. The northern part of Independent Tar- 
tary, an extensive, barren, and rugged region, is 
occupied by the Kirghis, a barbarous roving race, 
without any fixed towns ; their number is sup- 
posed to amount to 1,000,000. The Tartars of 
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the south make an imperfect, profession of Ma- 
hometanism ; those of the north can scarcely be 
said to have any religion, unless we give that 
name to their rude polytheism called Shamanism. 

ARABIA, 

313. The vast peninsula of Arabia, equal in 
extent to the whole of Europe west of the Vistula 
and the Adriatic sea, is bounded on the north by 
Turkey in Asia ; east and south, by the Persian 
Gulf and the Arabian Sea ; and west, by the Bed 
Sea. It is almost throughout a rocky or sandy 
desert, parched with intense heat, and swept over 
by burning winds, sometimes so noxious as to de- 
stroy all animals which they envelope, unless they 
fall to the ground to shun the danger. Violent 
storms often raise the sand in vast quantities that 
overwhelm and destroy whole caravans or armies. 
The surface is, in general, so uniform and devoid 
of towns, eminences, or any objects capable of 
marking the way, that traveUers guide them- 
selves, as at sea, by the compass or the heavenly 
bodies. 

Extent, 1,000,000 square miles. PoptdaUon, 8,000,000. 

Note, The ArsbiaiiB are the descendants of Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham, and the prophecy made by the angel re- 
specting him is strictly applicable to his descendants: **He 
will be a wild man, his hand will be against every man^ and 
every man's hand against him." They are a tmly emment 
people, valiant, enterprising, and intellectaal, once the 
conqnerors of the world, through which they diffased 
knowledge and civilization. Their language is nearly the 
sole living representative of the Semitic division of tongues, 
of which the principal are the Phoenician, Chaldaic, Hemrew, 
Syriac, and cognate dialects; and is celebrated for its 
copiousness, ana the valuable stores which it contains. In 
the seventh century, the Arabians gave rise to the extra- 
ordinary imposture of Mahomet, which has produced so 
wide and strongly marked an impreeeion on the numan race, 
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and of wliich they have at no time been the bigoted votaries, 
as may appear from the rise of the Wahabees in onr times, 
the f oUowers of Abdnl Wahab, who have substituted theism 
for the fictions of the false j)rophet. These people were 
snbdned by Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Eg3rpt, who recovered 
from them the cities of Mecca and Medina. 

314. Divisions. — Arabia was divided by 
Ptolemy into Arabia Petroea (the stony), Arabia 
Felix (the happy), and Arabia Deserta (the de- 
sert). These names and their application are, 
however, unknown to the inhabitants. 

The native sub-divisions are Bahr^el'Tour' 
Sinai (Desert of Mount Sinai), in the north-west; 
Hedjaz (Land of Pilgrimage), Tehama^ and Ye- 
men, along the Bed Sea; Hadramaut, skirting 
the Indian Ocean; Oman, at its eastern ex- 
tremity; Lachsa, on the Persian Gulf; and 
Nedjedy comprising all the centre of the penin- 
sula. 

Note. Mecca, one of the chief cities of Hedjaz, is famous 
as the birth-place of the impostor Mahomet : its population 
is about 60,000, except when swelled annually by the enor- 
mous concourse of pilgrims. Medina is his burial place, 
where his coffin was formerly supposed to be suspended in 
the air, as the Mahometans deemed, miraciHously, and, as 
the Christians with equal credulity asserted, by the opposite 
and counterbalancing power of magnets. But the impor- 
tance of these places has long been declining^ in consequence 
of the decay of Mahometanism before the mcreasing light 
with which Providence blesses the human race. 

315. The northern tracts of Nedjed and Hed- 
jaz merit peculiar attention as the scene of some 
of the most awful dispensations in revelation. 
In that tract are Horeb and Sinai, the scenes of 
the mission of Moses, the promulgation of the 
law, and the wandering of the Israelites. On 
these mountains are many convents inhabited by 
Greek and Latin monks, who point out spots 
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which they assert were the scenes of varioqs 
miraculous events. 

Note, The northern part imperfectiy acknowledges the 
poT^er of the Turkish Sultan, who also appointed the gover* 
nors of Mecca, Medina, and other places on the Bed Sea, 
until they were seized by the Pacha of E^ypt, The rest of 
the country is under the government of innumerable petty 
thief s, called Imans, or Sheiks, who possess the powers and 
discharge the duties of both king and pri^t. Their 
power is hereditaiy and absolute^xcept that it is slightly 
controlled by the precepts of the Aloran. 

316. Yemen^ the most fertile of the provinces, 
lies towards the entrance of the Bed Sea, and 
includes, besides Sana, the capital. Mocha, whence 
the best coffee and spices are exported; and 
Aden, which has been made a coal depdt for 
British steamers navigating the Indian seas. 
Oman, a mountainous province, extends along 
the sea of Oman at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf, and includes Muskat, the Imam or go- 
vernor of which has sought the friendship of 
England. Nedjed-eUAredh, the capital of which 
is Derayah, occupies the desert land in the centre 
of Arabia. This is the country of the Wahabees, 
whom the Pasha of Egypt conquered. 

317. Though so generally barren, Arabia has 
some fertile tracts, producing, in great perfection, 
dates, coffee, and the fragrant gums, myrrh, and 
frankincense. It is considered the native soil of 
the horse, which here is found in its greatest 
perfection, and is the object of such csu-e to the 
Arab that its genealogy is registered with the 
greatest exactness, and it is treated with as much 
kindness as his family^ The camel also, ^^ the 
ship of the desert," as it is styled in the East, is 
here produced in great perfection, and univer- 
sally employed. 
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AFRICA. 

818. The vast Peninsula of Africa, thongb 
at present the most barbarous of the four great 
continents, presents the most extraordinary relics 
of earlycivilization and skill in arts. Egypt, 
though a country of a very limited extent, still 
contains such astonishing and countless monu- 
ments in architecture and sculpture, as could not 
in the course of centuries be executed by the 
industry and energy of the most powerful mo- 
dem nations. This may be accounted for by the 
circumstance that Egypt devoted its capital and 
industry to these objects, instead of to the pur- 
poses of war, on which they are wasted to such 
an enormous extent by the European nations. 
Carthage, also an African state, founded by the 
Phoenicians, attained a high degree of civilization 
and power, and long aspired to the empire of the 
world. 

319. Africa is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean ; east, by the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean ; south, by the Southern Ocean ; west, by 
the Atlantic Ocean. Its extreme length and 
extreme breadth are ahnost equal, being each 
nearly 5000 miles. 

320. Extent and Population. — ^The extent 
of Africa is roughly estimated at 12,000,000 
square miles, and the population at 100,000,000. 

321. Inlets and Straits. — On the north, 
connected with the Mediterranean Sea, Gulf of 
Sidra, between Barca' and Tripoli; Gulf of 
Cabes, east of Tunis ; Straits of Gibraltar, be- 
tween Marocco and Spain: on the west, con- 
nected with the Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Guinea, 
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with the Bights of Benin and Biafra, hetween 
Upper and Lower Guinea : on the south, Table 
Baj, False Bay, and Algoa Bay, off Cape 
Colonj : on the east, connected wiUi the Indian 
Ocean, Mozambique Channel, between Mozam- 
bique and Madagascar, with Delagoa and Sofala 
Bays ; *Gulf of Aden, Straits of Babelmandeb, 
and the Bed Sea, between Africa and Arabia. 

322. Capes. — ^Bon and Ras-al-£run, north of 
Tunis ; Spartel, north of Marocco ; Cantin and 
Nun, west of Marocco; Blanco, west of the 
Sahara; Yerd, west of Senegambia; Pahnas 
and Formosa, south of Upper Guinea; Lopez 
and Negro, west of Lower Guinea; Grood Hope 
and Agulhas, south of Cape Colony ; Corrientes, 
south-east of Sofala; Delgado, north-east of 
Mozambique; Guardafui, the most easterly 
point; Amber, north, and St. Mary, south of 
the island of Madagascar. 

823. MouirrAiKS. — Atlas Mountains, in the 
north, between Cape Nun and the Gulf of Cabes, 
highest summit, Miltsin, near the city of Marocco, 
11,400 feet; in the west, Kong Mountains, in 
Upper Guinea, and the Gameroons, in Biafra ; 
in the south, Nieuwreld and the Snowy Moun- 
tains, in Cape Colony, and Drakensberg Moun- 
tains, in Natal ; in the east, Lupata Mountains, 
in Mozambique, Eilimandjaro, 20,000 feet, and 
Kenia Mountains, near the equator, and the 
Mountains of Abyssinia, highest summit, 16,000 
feet. 

324. Rivers. — Flowing into the Mediter- 
ranean, the Nile, rising in Lake Nyanza on the 
equator, and receiving from the west the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal, and from the east, the Giraffe or 
Sobat, the Bahr-el-Azrek or Blue Nile, and the 
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Abbara or Tacazze— total length estimated at 
2800 miles : flowing into the Atiantic, the Sene- 
gal and the Gambia, in Senegambia, each 1000 
miles long ; the Quorra, Joliba, or Niger, from 
the Kong Moilhtains, 2000 miles in length ; the 
Congo or Zaire, in Lower Guinea, and the 
Orange Biver, north of Cape Colony, each 1000 
miles long: flowing into the Indian Ocean, the 
Zambeze, with several tributaries, 14,800 miles 
in length. 

825. Lakes. — ^Dembea, in Abyssinia, drained 
by the Bahr-el-Azrek ; Victoria Nyanza, the 
source of the Nile, near the equator, about 250 
miles long and 220 broad, and 8740 feet above 
the level of the ocean ; Tanganyika, south-west 
of Nyanza, 830 miles long, and from 10 to 50 in 
breadth ; Nyanza and Shirwa, in Mozambique ; 
Shuia and Dilolo, in the basin of the River 
Zambeze ; Ngami, in the south ; Tchad, in Ni- 
gritia, with an area of about 15,000 square miles. 

826. Climate, &c. — ^More than three-fourths 
of Africa is in the torrid zone ; the climate is 
therefore hotter and drier than that of any of 
the other great divisions. There are only two 
seasons, the dry and the rainy. The eastern and 
western coasts are low and unhealthy. The soil 
is for the most part barren, but where well- 
watered vegetation is luxuriant. Nearly all the 
species of animals found in the Old World are 
represented in Africa, together with many others 
that are peculiar to it, as the giraffe, hippopota- 
mus, ostrich, elephant, rhinoceros, lion, leopard, 
various species of antelopes, the camel, chim- 
panzee, gorilla, &c. 

827. People. — ^The people in the north and 
i^ Abyssinia belong to the Caucasian race : the 
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rest are negroes, with the exception of those in 
the south, who are either Kaffirs or Hottentots. 
The Mahometan religion prevails in the north, 
and a corrupt form of Christianity in Abyssinia, 
but everywhere else idolatry prevails. 

828.-~Tablb 07 Afbioak States. 

Banan ime& Popotalfcm. 

Egypt 180,000 6,600,000 

Nubm 400,000 1,000,000 

Abyflsinia 260,000 4,600,000 

fiahwa 2,600,000 100,000 

Soodan 2,000,000 10,000,000 

Marocco 800,000 8,600,000 

Algeria 160,000 8,000,000 

Tunis 80,000 1,000,000 

TripoU 800,000 1,600,000 

Senegambia 260,000 10,000,000 

Guinea 600,000 10,000,000 

Hottentot country 250,000 600,000 

^*£lSS^' "^^^^^ "^*^l 260,000 400,000 

Eastern Africa!!.*.".'.'.'.'!!.... 1,000,000 10,000,000 

Madagascar 200,000 4,000,000 

Begions unexplored 8,280,000 80,000,000 

12,000,000 100,000,000 

The figures in this table axe rough estimates, the latest 
authorities being followed. 
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329. Egypt consists of three divisions, Lower, 
Middle, and Upper. Lower Egypt has a breadth 
of 120 miles, and is yearly overflowed by the 
Nile; Middle and Upper Egypt are a narrow 
valley, between five and ten miles wide, extend- 
ing along each side of the Nile for a distance of 
600 miles. This country, which earliest history 
represents as an opulent and civilized realm, is 
recorded, under the conduct of its king, Sesostzis, 
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to have conquered the world ; but from the time 
when Ezekiel declared that it shonld become the 
basest of kingdoms, has sunk to its present de- 
gradation, being successively conquered by the 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabians, and Turks, 
which last now rule it with a rod of iron. It 
has always been celebrated for its fertility, pro- 
duced by the periodical inundation of the Nile, 
which, on its retreat, leaves a very fertUe slime, 
yielding, when cultivated, a vast profusion of 
com, cotton, coffee, tobacco, rice, hemp, and 
dates. The climate is very dry and sultry, as 
rain is almost unknown, and is very injurious to 
the health of strangers, especially during the 
continuance of the Samiel, a parching and in- 
tensely hot wind, sometimes producing instant 
death. The extent is about 180,000 square 
miles, and the population 5,500,000, divided into 
three classes, Copts, or aboriginal natives, Arabs, 
and Turks. Cairo, the capital, is an ill-built 
town, containing 250,000 inhabitants. Alexan- 
dria, formerly ti^e capital, with 600,000 inhabi- 
tants, was long a heap of ruins, sheltering a few 
poor inhabitants; but it has been greatiy im- 
proved by Mehemet Ali, and now contains 
150,000 souls. Some trade exists at Damietta. 
Briefly to enumerate the antiquities of Egypt, 
such as the ruins of Thebes and Dendyra, would 
require a large volume. The most celebrated are 
the Pyramids, of which the greatest is 540 feet 
high, covers eleven acres wil£ its base, and re- 
quired the labour of 100,000 men during twenty 
years for its construction. 

The religion of Egypt is Mahometan, of the 
most bigoted character. The government is a 
rigid despotism. 
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NoU, The HOTereigntj of Egypt was reluctantly granted 
by the Turkish Sultan, to the gallant and wist) Mehemet 
All, fmd his descendants, to be held as tributary to the 
Porte. This Pasha conquered Nubia, Syria, part of 
Asia Minor, and Arabia, and threatened to overthrow the 
Ottoman Empire, until checked by a coalition of the first- 
rate Chiistiaa powers. 

KUBIA. 

330. Nubia is a narrow tract, extending for 
several hundred miles along the Nile to the south 
of Egypt, and formerly inhabited by the same 
race as that nation, as is proved by the character 
of the numerous and vast architectural monu- 
ments which the country contains, such as the 
temple cut in the rock at Ebsambul. The inha- 
bitants, though not a negro race, have a deep 
black colour, fine forms, and pleasing features, 
and may altogether be regarded as a handsome 
race, but are savage, lawless, and sanguinary. 
It is at present under the despotic sway of the 
Pasha of Egypt, who with cQfficulty maintains 
his power by a strong military force. The na- 
tives profess Mahometanism. Khartum, the 
capital, has a population of 25,000. 

ABYSSINIA. 

331. This extensive country, situated to the 
south of Nubia, is almost entirely occupied by 
mountains, having numerous and fertile valleys, 
containing extensive and dense forests, abound- 
ing in lions, elephants, rhinoceroses, giraffes, 
hysenas, jackals, and other wild quadrupeds. 
As the climate, from the mountainous nature of 
the country, is temperate, the complexion of the 
inhabitants is less dark than in the adjoining 
countries, and as their features are regular and 
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their forms symmetrical,' they are a handsome 
race, and some of their women are among the 
most beautiful in the world. They are, however, 
bloodthirsty, and barbarous. They are of Jewish 
descent, and profess a sort of Christianity, con- 
sisting in.a number of superstitious ceremonies. 
Gondar, the capital, has a population of 7000. 
The goTemment is nominally a hereditary 
monarchy, but in reality a feeble command over 
a number of refractory chieftains, 

332. Nearly the whole of Northern A&ica is 
occupied by the immense desert of Sahara, 1500 
miles in length, and 800 in breadth, the largest 
in the world, and equal in size to one-half of 
Europe. Its surface is, in general, a level ex- 
panse of loose sand impregnated with salt, and 
is sometimes raised by storms to such a state of 
agitation as to overwhelm armies, caravans, &c., 
and to destroy all animals within its range. 

The surface of the desert is so level and 
uniform, that it is necessary to traverse it by the' 
guidance of the compass or the heavenly bodies. 
Provisions must be conveyed with the caravans, 
and water carried between one spring and another ; 
and if these water-sources should unexpectedly 
be found dried up, the whole caravan perishes 
horribly by tiiirst. This frightful tract would 
be totally impassable without the camel. The 
few fertile, well-watered, and well-wooded spots 
which are scattered at great intervals over this 
dismal waste, are called oases: of these Fezzan, 
between the Sahara and the Libyan deserts, is 
the most valuable to travellers. 
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GEITERAL AFBIOA« 

333. The small portion of Central Africa 
hitherto explored, which is that situated to the 
west of Lal:e Tchad, is very fertile, populous, 
and inhabited generally by negro tribes, which, 
being less demoralized by the slave trade, are 
greatly superior in humanity and morals to those 
of the coast. It bears the general name of 
Soudan, or the country of the Negroes, and its 
principal divisions are Bomou, Haoussa, Bam- 
barra, and Timbuctoo. 

Bomou is the most powerful of these divisions. 
The inhabitants are generally negroes, and 
Mahometans ; the country is fertile, and besides 
supporting a numerous population, yields a con- 
siderable quantity of gold and ivory, with 
which, and with other native products, a con- 
siderable traffic is carried on by caravans to 
the north, and along the course of rivers to the 
south and west. 

Haoussa, situated to the west of Bomou, is 
fertile, commercial, and highly cultivated by its 
inhabitants, the Fellatas, a race superior in civi- 
lization to any other in this region. Haoussa, 
its capital, is the largest and best built city of 
Central Africa. 

Timbuctoo, the capital of the realm of the 
same name, is a large town twelve miles in 
circumference, situated near the north bank of 
the Niger. Being the great mart for the com- 
merce between Soudan and Barbary, it has 
been long known by the accounts of the Moorish 
traders, but was never accurately described until 
visited by the traveller Cailli^. It is better built 
than the generality of negro towns, having a 
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large pfdace and some handsome mosques. Sego, 
Sansanding, Jenne, and Walet, are large and 
populous places, having a considerable trade, and 
supplying much gold-dust, which is obtained 
from most of the streams of this region. 

334. The Niger, in the lower part of its course 
is a very large river, flowing in a deep and rapid 
stream several miles in breadth. It annually 
overflows its banks for a great extent, rendering 
them exceedingly fertile, but marshy and un- 
healthy. It receives from the north the Tshadda, 
a stream nearly as large as itself. Several large 
and populous territories extend along its banks ; 
of these the principal are Boussa, Youry, Yar- 
riba, Nyffe, which have a considerable commerce 
in gold, ivory, palm-oil, and other native produce. 

BABBABT. 

835. The northern coast of Africa, from Egypt 
to the Atlantic, is called Barbary, and compre- 
hends Marocco, Algiers, T^nis, and Tripoli. 

336. Marocco, the most western, is 500 miles 
long and 300 broad, and though in general 
barren, is in some places- very fertile, especialLy 
in the vicinity of Mount Atlas. The capital is 
Marocco, a large inland town, seated in a 
beautiful valley, watered by numerous streams 
descending from Mount Atlas, from which it is 
distant about twenty miles. It contains the 
Emperor's palace, and numerous mosques; popu- 
lation, 80,000. Salee, on the Atlantic, its prin- 
cipal port, was long infamous for pirates, which 
enslaved the crews of aU vessels which they 
could master: these enormities have been 
abolished* 
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337. Algeria^ extending 450 miles along ihe 
coafit of the Mediterranean to the eastward, was 
formerly governed bj an officer who bore the 

^e of Dej, and held his power as deputed by 
the Turkish Sultan, to whom, however, he paid 
but slender obedience. Hia subjects practised 
piracy on the weaker Christian powers, or com- 
pelled them to pay a tribute. In 1816, the 
British government, exasperated at the massacre 
of a number of Christians on the coast, bom- 
barded Algiers, and having nearly laid it in 
ruins, compelled the Dey to submit to their terms. 
In 1830, the French invaded it with 40,000 men, 
and having achieved its conquest, reduced it to 
the form of a province, wM(^ they call the 
Regency of Algiers. Algiers, the capital, popu- 
lation 52,000, has a beautiful appearance, rising 
like an amphitheatre from the shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

338. Ikmis, to the east of Algiers, extends 
along the coast a distance of 300 miles. It is 
governed by a hereditary officer bearing the title 
of Bey, and the government as well as the people 
are more civilized, polished, and orderly, than 
any other in Barbery. In this state is the site 
of the once famous and mighty Carthage, the 
formidable rival of Rome, by which it was so 
utterly destroyed that not a vestige remains. 
Tunis, the capital, has a good harbour, is well 
fortified, and contains 180,000 inhabitants. 

339. Tripoli, to the eastward of Tunis, though 
the weakest, is the most extensive of the states 
of Barbary, stretching along the coast a distance 
of 800 miles. Though fertile, it is ill-cultivated, 
and thinly peopled by a treacherous, indolent 
race, a collection of Moors, Turkish fugitives 
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and exiles* It is governed by a Bey, nominally 
subservient to the Turkish Sultan, but actually 
independent. Tripoli, the capital, has a magni- 
Acent mosque, and contains 20,000 inhabitants. 
The inhabitants of all the Barbary States are 
blind and unenlightened Mahometans, 
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340. The Western Coast, southward of thfe 
Sahara, or Great Desert, is very fertile, being 
well watered by the rivers Senegal, Gambia, and 
Rio Grande, but is very unhealthy and pecu- 
liarly fatal to European constitutions. The 
EngHsh have here the settlement of Sierra Leone, 
and some others of less importance. The French 
have factories on the Senegal and Gambia. The 
Americans have founded a colony of free negroes, 
to which they have given the name Liberia. 

341. Guinea extends along the north coast of 
the Gulf of Guinea, from Cape Mesurado to the 
Bight of Biaf ra. It produces in abundance gold, 
ivory, wax, palm-oil, gum, peltry, and was the 
principal scene of the slave trade as long as that 
detestable traffic was permitted. It is distin- 
guished into the Gold, Grainy and Ivon/ coasts, 
containing the states of Ashantee, Dahomey, and 
Benin, ruled by sanguinary chiefs, each able to 
bring into the field 160,000 men, undisciplined, 
but formidable from their strength and ferocity. 
No people appear to delight more in the shedding 
of blood than the iiatives of this coast, who sac- 
rifice thousands of human beings in their abomi- 
nable idolatries. Benin is a low tract, deposited 
by the waters of the river Niger, which here 
enter the ocean by numerous estuaries. 
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842. The tract extending along the Atlantic, 
southward from Biafra, contains the countries of 
Loango, Angola, Benguela, and some others of 
less importance. Their products are similar to 
those of Guinea. The Portuguese have settle- 
ments here which extend their influence far into 
the interior. Congo is remarkable for its great 
river, the Zaire or Congo, which flows from the 
unknown tracts of the interior into the Atlantic. 

iVote. The interior of Africa, on each side of the equator 
for an extent exceeding that oi Europe, is almost totally un- 
explored^ and, with the interior of Australia and the Polar 
re^ons, is now the only extensive tract with which we are 
quite unacquainted. 

EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 

843. On the Eastern Coast of Africa is 
Mozambique, opposite the island of Madagascar, 
containing several Portuguese settlements, which 
have a considerable trade in gold and ivory. 
The power of the Portuguese extends over the 
neighbouring states of Zanguebar and Mono- 
motapa. The north-eastern coast has been 
ravaged by the Galla, the barbarous conquerors 
of a great part of Abyssinia, who have de- 
stroyed Melinda, once the finest town of eastern 
Africa. Adel and Ajen, countries south of the 
entrance of the Red Sea, are now imder the 
power of the Imam of Muscat. 

SOUTH COAST OF AFRICA. 

844. The Southern extremity of Africa, 
to the extent of 130,000 square miles, is occupied 
by the important British colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The inhabitants are principally 
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Dutch, to which nation the colony belonged 
until 1806, but latterly the British have setUed 
there. The aboriginal natives, of whom a 
considerable number remain, are Hottentots, a 
feeble race, of low stature, tawny, ill-formed, of 
weak intellects, and inoffensive. The region 
north of the British territory is occupied by the 
Kaffirs, a pastoral race, tall, well-formed, intel- 
ligent, and brave. Cape Town contains 24,000 
inhabitants. Graham's Town is also populous. 

Note, At a distance of 1000 miles from Cape Town by 
sea. lies Port Natal. The area of this colony is estimated at 
18,000 square miles. The chief seat of trade is D'Urban. 
The seat of government is Maritzbnrg, which lies 50 milea 
inland, nearly in the oentre of the proyince. 

ISLANDS. 

845. Madagascar on the south-east coast of 
Africa, is one of the largest islands in the world, 
being 800 miles long, and 300 wide. It is tra- 
versed by a chain of lofty mountains, from north 
to south, from which descend numerous streams 
fertilizing the low lands, and causing them to 
produce an abundance of rice, sugar, and other 
tropical productions. The population, which is 
considerable, is divided into a number of tribes 
which have occasionally shown some tendency to 
civilization, especially under Radama, a powerful 
prince lately deceased, who, among other amelio- 
rations, engaged with the British government to 
suppress the slave trade. The Comoro Islands 
are a pleasant group, situated in the Mozambique 
Channel, between Madagascar and the coast of 
Africa. They are inhabited by an Arabian 
population, who have attained considerable civili- 
zation. Bourboriy a valuable island belonging to 
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the French, is situated in the Indian Ocean, 350 
miles east of Madagascar. It is very fertile, 
producing coffee, cotton, and sugar. Mauritius^ 
or the Isle of France, a British possession, situ- 
ated 130 miles east of Bourbon, is a very thriving 
island, producing sugar, coffee, indigo, and cot- 
ton. Its population is estimated at 175,000. 
SU HelenOy a yery small island in the southern 
Atlantic, belongs to the British, and is celebrated 
as the spot where Napoleon I. died in exile. As^ 
censtOTiy to the north-west of St. Helena, is a 
barren rock of volcanic formaticm, where the 
British have a small garrison. The Cape Verd 
Jslcmdsj situated near Cape Yerd, are a volcanic 
group, barren from deficiency of water, and 
having scarcely any article of conunerce, except 
salt. The Canary Islands^ eleven in number, 
situated off the north-western coast, called by the 
ancients iheforttmate^ or happy islands^ from their 
beauty, fertility, and del^itful climate, are 
noted for their rich wines and canary birds. 
Teneriffe, the second in size, is remarkable for 
the Peak, a volcanic mountain of a slender conical 
form, and above 13,000 feet high. MadeirOy 
situated to the north of the Canary Islands, is 
celebrated for its genial climate, beauty, fertility, 
and its wine, of which it yearly exports 25,000 
pipes. It belongs to Portugal. 
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AMERICA. 

846. This vast tract (called also the New Con- 
tinent, to distinguish it from the Old Continent, 
containing Europe, Asia, and Africa) extends 
nearly half the circumference of the globe, from 
75° north to 55° south latitude, a distance ex- 
ceeding 9000 miles ; and where widest, stretches 
4000 miles from east to west; is four times 
as large as Europe, about one-third larger than 
Africa, one-fourth less than Asia ; and contains 
about three-tenths of the dry land on the surface 
of the globe. It is divided into two parts, nearly 
but not exactly equal. North America and South 
America, the former exceeding the latter by 
about one-ninth. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

347. Boundaries. — ^Including Greenland and 
Central America, North America is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the west and 
south by the Pacific Ocean ; and on the east by 
the Isthmus of Panama, the Caribbean Sea, Gulf 
of Mexico, and the Atlantic Ocean. 

848. Extent and Population. — ^Extent, up- 
wards of 8,700,000 square miles; population, 
about fifty-one millions. 

349. Inlets and Straits. — ^In the north-east, 
Davis Straits and Baffin's Bay, west of Green- 
land ; Hudson Bay or Sea, with James Bay in 
the south. Fox Channel in the north, and Hud- 
son Strait in the north-east : in the east, Gulf of 
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St. Lawrence, vdth Belle Isle Strait ; Fimdy Baj, 
west of Nova Scotia ; New York, Delaware, and 
Chesapeake Bays, east of the United States : be- 
tween North and South America, the Gulf of 
MexicOy with Campeachj Bay and Straits of 
Florida, and the Caribbean Sea, with the Gulfs 
of Honduras, Mosquito, and Darien : on the west 
coast. Bay of Panama, south of Panama ; Gulf 
of California, west of Mexico ; Queen Charlotte 
Sound, between Vancouver Island and British 
Columbia; Behring Straits, between America 
and Asia. 

350. Capes. — ^Icy Cape and Point Barrow, 
north of Russian America ; Farewell, south of 
Greenland ; Chudleigh, north-east, and Charles, 
south-east of Labrador; Bace, south of New- 
foundland ; Sable, south of Nova Scotia ; Cod, 
and Hatteras, east of United States; Sable, 
south of Florida ; Catoche, north-east of Yuca- 
tan ; Gracios a Dios, east of Honduras ; Corri- 
entes, west of Mexico; St. Lucas, south of 
Cahfomia; Mendocino, and Blanco, west of 
United States ; Prince of Wales, and lisbume, 
on the coast of Behring Straits. 

351. IsLANPS. — In ike Arctic Ocecm, Green- 
land, on the north-east of British America, from 
which it is separated by the Greenland Sea, 
Davis Strait, and Baffin Bay ; Cumberland, 
Cockbum, and Southampton Islands, between 
Baffin Bay and Hudson Bay ; Prince of Wales 
Land, Prince Albert Land, and Banks Land, 
between the mainland and the Parry Islands to 
the north : in the Atlantic Ocean, Newfoundland, 
Anticosti, Prince Edward Island, and Cape 
Breton Islaad, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; the 
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Bermudas, 600 miles east of Cape Hatteras; 
West India Islands, between North and South 
America: in the Pacific Ocean^ Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte Island, west of British America ; 
Prince of Wales Island, and Sitka, north of 
Queen Charlotte Island ; Kodiak, south of the 
peninsula of Aliaska ; Aleutian Isles, between 
Aliaska and Asia; Clark Island, in Behring 
Strait. 

352. Peninsulas and Isthmuses. — ^Labrador, 
between Hudson Bay and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence; Nova Scotia, east of New Brunswick, 
with which it is connected by the Isthmus of 
Chignecto; Florida, in the south-east of the 
United States; Yucatan, between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea; Isthmus of 
Panama, 30 miles across, connecting North and 
South America; Peninsula of Lower California, 
between the Gulf of CaHfomia and the Pacific ; 
Aliaska, south-west of the territory formerly 
called Russian America. 

353. Mountains. — ^North America contains 
two mountain systems, one in the west and one in 
the east. The western system is a continuation 
of the Andes of South America, and stretches 
along the whole length of the continent, from 
Lake Nicaragua, in Central America, to the 
Arctic Ocean. Its various divisions are, the 
mountains of Guatimala ; mountains of Southern 
Mexico, with Popocatepetl, 17,720 feet, and 
Orizaba, 17,347 feet, continued by three ranges, 
the Cordilleras of Sonora, stretching north-west 
along the coast to New Mexico, the mountains 
of Potosi in the east, and in the centre. Sierra 
Madre continued by Sierra Verde to the Rocky 
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Mountains, which extend in a double chain to 
the Arctic Ocean, highest summits, mountains 
Hooker and Brown, in the eastern range, each 
nearly 16,000 feet. Another range stretches 
along the western coast, from Lower California 
to the territory formerly called Russian America, 
called Sierra Nevada from Cape St. Lucas to 
Cape Blanco, the Cascade Bange from Cape 
Blanco to Vancouver Island, with Mt. St. Helens, 
15,750 feet, and Mt. Hood, 15,500 feet, and the 
Maritime Range in the north, with Mt. St. Elias 
and Mt. Fairweather, within a few miles of the 
Pacific, the former 17,850 feet high. The east- 
ern system consists of the Alleghany or Appa- 
lachian Mountains, extending from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the State of Alabama, highest 
summit, less than 7000 feet. 

354. RiYEHS. — ^Flowing north into the Arctic 
Ocean, the Mackenzie, with the Liard, Peace, 
and Athabasca; the Coppermine, and Back or 
Great Fish River : flowing into Hudson Bay, the 
Churchill, and the Nelson and Saskatchewan : 
flowing into the Atlantic on the east, the St. 
Lawrence, with its tributaries Ottawa and Sague- 
nay; the Connecticut, Hudson, Susquehanna, 
Potomac, and Savannah : flowing into the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Mississippi, with its tributaries 
from the east, Illinois and Ohio, and from the 
west, Missouri, Arkansas, and Red River; the 
Colorado, and the Rio-Grande-del-Norte : flow- 
ing into the Pacific, the Colorado, Sacramento, 
Oregon or Columbia, and Fraser River. 

Of the North American rivers the St. Law- 
rence, giving discharge to the waters of the Great 
Lakes, has the greatest body of water, being 
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navigable for ships of the line for 400 miles, as 
far as Quebec, and for ships of 500 tons for 580 
miles, as far as Montreal, having an average 
breadth of two miles. Between lakes Erie and 
Ontario, this vast body of water, there contracted 
to a width of three-quarters of a mile, rushes 
impetuously over a perpendicular rock 160 feet 
high, producing the far-famed cataract of 
Niagara. 

The Missouri, if measured from its source in 
the Bocky Mountains to its junction with the 
Mississippi, and thence along the channel of this 
last to the Gulf of Mexico, has a course of 4500 
miles, and much the longest in the world. 

855. Lakes. — ^The principal lakes are Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, in the 
basin of the St. Lawrence, between Canada and 
the United States ; Lake of the Woods, Winni- 
peg, Winnipegoos, Deer, and WoUaston, con- 
nected with Hudson Bay; Athabasca, Great 
Slave Lake, and Great Bear Lake, in the basin 
of the Mackenzie Biver; Great Salt Lake, in 
Utah, west of the Bocky Mountains ; Lake Cha- 
pala, in Mexico; Lake Nicaragua, in Central 
America. 

The lakes of North America are the largest 
fresh water lakes in the world. The five lakes 
in the St. Lawrence basin are supposed to contain 
more than half of all the fi*d»h winter in the 
world. Lake Superior itself is fully larger than 
Lreland. It is 400 miles long, 180 broad, and 
1500 in circumference, is 640 feet above the sea, 
1000 feet in depth, and discharges its redundant 
water into Lake Huron, with which also Lake 
Michigan communicates. The stream, discharging 
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the waters of these three lakes, enters Lake Erie, 
from which it passes into Lake Ontario, and is 
finally discharged into the Atlantic by the riyer 
St. Lawrence. 

856. HiSTOBiOAL. — ^Late researches have shown that the 
eastern portion of North America was discovered and colo- 
nized by the Northmen of Enrope in the year 986, and the 
two following centuries ; but these countries were forgotten 
and remained unknown to the inhabitants of the Old World, 
until rediscovered by Christopher Colon, or Columbus, a Ge- 
noese in the service of Spain, October 8th, a.d. 1492. The 
first land he discovered was Cat Island, now San Salvador, 
Bahama Isles, after having sailed without respite 3,658 
miles from Teneriffe, the land that he had last left. The 
continent of America was first discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, A.D. 1497, who landed near the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and that of South America by Columbus, 1498. 
America has been so called after Amerigo Vespucci, an able 
navigator, who visited the continent, A.D. 1499, and suc- 
ceeded in usurping the honour of giving it a name. 

857. — Table of Nobth Ambbioan States. 

British North America 3,662,000 8,628,000 

Danish North America 880,000 10,000 

United States 3,550,800 82,600,000 

Mexico 867,000 8,300,000 

Central America 174,900 2,600,000 

West Indies 97,300 4,000,000 
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Total 8,711,600 50,938,000 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

358. Extent. — ^The British possess a more ex- 
tensive territory in North America than any other 
power, but much the greater part of it is, from 
soil and climate, irreclaimably barren, and nearly 
uninhabitable. British America extends from the 
United States on the south to the polar seas on 
the north ; and, with the exception of the district 
west of the meridian 141°, from the Pacific Ocean 
on the west to the Atlantic Ocean on the east. 
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859. Table of Ditisions. 

Hudson's Bay Territory ... 3,000,000 180,000 

British Columbia 200,000 40,000 

Vancouver Island 14,000 23,000 

•Canada 850,000 2,500,000 

•New Brunswick 27,000 260,000 

•Nova Scotia 18,600 831,000 

Prince Edward Island 2,200 81,000 

Newfoundland 40,200 123,000 

Total 8,652,000 8,528,000 

• These form the Confederation of British American pro- 
vinces united on 1st July, 1867, under a governor-general, 
with Ottawa as capital. 

360. Hudson's Bat Territory comprises the 
whole of North America north of the United 
States and Canada, between the late Russian 
America on the west, and Greenland and the 
Atlantic on the east, with the exception of British 
Columbia detached from it in 1858. The dis- 
trict is peopled with fur-bearing animals, hunted 
for their skins, which constitute the value of 
the territory. 

361. British Coluhbia is a mountainous dis- 
trict bounded by the late Russian America, the 
Rocky Mountains, the United States, and the 
Pacific. It was detached from Hudson's Bay 
Territory after the discovery of rich gold-fields 
on the Fraser River. The only town is New 
Westminster, near the mouth of the Fraser River. 

362. Vancouver Island, west of British 
Columbia, is rapidly rising into importance on 
account of its fine climate, excellent harbours, 
and valuable minerals. Its capital is Victoria, 
a rising town, in the south. 

363. Canada, in the east of North America, 
between the United States and Hudson's Bay 
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Territoiy, was formerly divided into Upper 
Canada, or Canada West, and Lower Canada, or 
Canada East ; but in 1840 the two were united 
under one government. In 1867 it became a 
part of the new Confederation then established, 
and was divided into the two provinces of Quebec, 
or Lower Canada, and Ontario, or Upper Canada. 
Canada is remarkable for the excessive heat of 
its summer and the coldness of its winter. Such 
of the soil as has been cleared is very fertile, and 
the country is noted for its exports of timber, 
grain of all kinds, farm and dairy produce, 
maple sugar, and furs. 

The principal towns are Quebec, on the St. 
Lawrence, strongly fortified, population, 62,000 ; 
Montreal, the commercial capital, on an island 
in the St. Lawrence, population, 102,000 ; Ot- 
tawa, the capital of the new Confederation, 
nine^ miles up the Ottawa river ; and Kingston, 
Toronto, population, 45,000, and Hamilton, on 
Lake Ontario. 

864. New Brunswick, between the St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic, is for the most part covered 
with forests yielding excellent timber. The capi- 
tal is Fredericton, about eighty miles up the St. 
John river ; but the largest town in the province, 
and the centre of its trade, is St. John's, at the 
mouth of the St. John river, with a fine harbour, 
excellent docks, and a population of 40,000. 

365. Nova Scotia is a peninsula, joined to 
New Brunswick by an isthmus fourteen miles 
wide. Politically connected with it is Cape 
Breton Island, separated from it on the north by 
a channel two miles wide. Nova Scotia is 
covered with woods and lakes, and is rich in 
timber, fisheries, and minerals, especially iron 
and coal. The largest town is Halifax, on the 
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tjoast of Nova Scotia, with the finest harbour on 
the eastern coast of North America. It is the 
principal station of the British navy in North 
America, and is the nearest point to Great Bri- 
tain on the American continent. 

366. Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, lies to the north of Nova Scotia. 
Its cHmate and soil are greatly superior to those 
of Nova Scotia, and it has important fisheries 
and valuable agricultural products. The principal 
town is Charlottetown, the capital, in the south. 

367. Newfoundland is a large island at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, nearly equal in size 
to England. The interior is covered with forests 
of stunted trees. Its climate is intensely cold, 
and it owes its importance to the cod fishery on 
the banks or shoals situated in the Atlantic, off 
its southern coast. Of these, the Great Bank is 
600 miles long, 250 broad, and from 60 to 260 
feet beneath the surface of the water. Above 
2000 vessels, of various sizes, are employed in 
this fishery, and the quantity of fish taken and 
cured annually exceeds 12,000 tons' weight. Its 
principal town is St. John's, on the south-east 
coast, with a population of 25,000. It is the 
nearest American land to Europe, being little 
more than 1900 miles from the coast of Ireland. 

DANISH AMERICA. 

368. Greenland, or Danish America, in the 
north-east of North America, is now regarded 
as an island or cluster of islands joined together 
by ice. It experiences the extremes of heat 
and cold at opposite seasons. The elevated parts 
are covered with perennial snow, and the inte- 
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rior is supposed to be a vast field of ice. The 
inhabitants are called Esquimaux. They live in 
summer in tents made of the skin of the dog-fish, 
and in winter in holes dug in the ground covered 
with roofs of turf. They are clothed in skins, 
and live on seals and whale-blubber. Greenland 
was discovered by a Norwegian in 981, and re- 
discovered in 1587. The Danes have settlements 
in the south-west, the principal of which is 
Julianshaab, from which they export seal-skins, 
eider-down, &c, 

THE UNITED STATES OP NORTH AMERICA. 

369. Extent. — ^The whole breadth of North 
America between the British Possessions on the 
north and Mexico on the south is occupied by the 
United States, which form a federated republic, 
consisting at present of thirty-seven sovereign and 
independent states, one district, and nine organi- 
zed territories. The United States* territory also 
includes the north-west district of North America, 
to the west of the meridian 141°, formerly called 
Russian America, but ceded by Russia in 1867. 
The United States originally consisted of thirteen 
British States, which declared their independence 
in 1776, and were acknowledged independent by 
Great Britain in 1783. These states are italicised 
in the following table. 

The United States occupy an extent of up- 
wards of three-and-a-half millions of square 
miles, and contain a population of more than 
thirty-two-and-a-half millions. In 1800 the 
population amounted to little more than five 
millions. From the ratio of increase, it is esti- 
mated that in 1870 the population will exceed 
forty-two millions, and, in 1900, one hundred 
and three millions. 
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871. Towns. — ^Waahington, the capital of the 
United States, is situated in the district of 
Columbia, wMch was ceded to the general 
government by the States of Virginia and Mary- 
land as the seat of govemment. The district is 
under the immediate jurisdiction of Congress. 
Washington is distinguished for its elegant public 
buildings. It contains the principal navy yard, 
and had a population in 1860 of 61,400. New 
York, situated upon Manhattan Island, at the 
confluence of the Hudson and East rivers, is the 
commercial capital of the United States, and 
the largest city in America. It had in 1860 a 
population of 806,000. In trade it is unsur- 
passed except by London and Liverpool, and its 
conmiodious harbour can be entered by the 
largest vessels at all seasons of the year. Brook- 
lyn, separated from New York by East Biver, 
had a population in 1860 of 267,000. Boston, 
on the coast of Massachusetts, is the second 
commercial city in the States. It is famous for 
its literary culture, and the excellence of its 
schools, which have gained for it the epithet of 
the " Athens of America." Population in 1860, 
178,000. To the north-west of it is Lowell, 
noted for its cotton manufacture. Philadelphia, 
between the Delaware an4 Schuykill rivers, is 
the second city in extent and population, and the 
principal manufacturing centre. It contains the 
United States' mint, and many fine buildings, 
and literary and scientific institutions, with a 
population in 1860 of 663,000. Baltimore, on 
the Chesapeake, is one of the chief commercial 
cities, and is remarkable for its elegant monu- 
ments, on account of which it has been styled, 
"the monumental city.*' Population in 1860, 
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212,000. Cincinnati, on the Ohio, is a great 
seat of internal traffic, and the largest pork mar- 
ket in the world. Population in 1866, 230,000. 
New Orleans, near the mouth of the Mississippi, 
is the largest cotton market in the world, and 
second only to New York in the value of its ex/ 
ports. Population in 1860, 169,000. St. Louis, a -.• 
near the junction of the Mississippi and Missouri, 
is the centre of the river traffic of the Mississippi 
Valley, and is remarkable for the extent of its 
flour trade. Population in 1860, 161,000. 
Chicago, on the Huron, in Illinois, is remarkable 
for its rapid growth from a village of 5000 in- 
habitants in 1840 to a city of 109,000 in 1860. 
It is the largest grain and cattle market in the 
world. 

The other principal towns are BufPaJp, in New 
York State, on the Erie, with great trade in 
grain, and a population in 1860 of 81,000 ; 
Albany, on the Erie Canal, one of the largest 
timber marts in America, with a population in 
1860 of 62,000; Louisville, on the Ohio, in 
Kentucky, with large river commerce, and ex- 
tensive trade in tobacco, and a population in 
186Q of 69,740; San Francisco, in California, 
the largest town and chief port on the Pacific 
coast, with immense exportation of gold, and a 
population estimated in 1866 at 120,000 ; Char- 
leston, in South Carolina, second in commercial 
importance to Baltimore, with a fine harbour, 
and a population in 1860 of 51,210 ; Pittsburg, 
in Pennsylvania, the chief seat of the iron manu- 
factures, population in 1860, 90,000 ; and Rich- 
mond, in Virginia, celebrated as the capital of 
the Confederate States during the civil war 
1861-5. The following list contains all the 
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towns in the United States with a population 
above 60,000 in 1860 :— 



New York 814,287 

Philadelphia 668,034 

Brooklyn 266,664 

Baltimore 212,419 

Boston 177,481 

New Orleans 168,823 

C5incinnati 161,044 

St. Louis 151,780 

Chicago 109,268 



Buffalo 81,181 

Newark 72,179 

LoniBvillo 69,740 

Albany 62,368 

Washington 61,118 

San Francisco 56,805 

Charleston 51,210 

Providence 50,666 



372. Canals. — ^The United States are re- 
markable for the number and length of their 
canals, which collectively extend 2500 miles; 
and also of their railways. 

373. BiYEBS. — Of the rivers which fall into 
the Atlantic, the Hudson is the most considerable, 
as the St. Lawrence can scarcely be regarded as 
belonging to the United States. A canal of 250 
miles in length connects it with Lake Erie. The 
Susquehanna rises in the State of New York, and 
flowing by Philadelphia, falls into Chesapeake 
Bay. The Mississippi, which drains nearly the 
whole of the United States west of the Allegha- 
nies, rises near Lake Superior, and after a course 
of 2500 miles falls into the Gulf of Mexico, 
receiving, on the eastern side, the Ohio, having 
a course of above 1000 miles, and the Illinois, 
also a very large river; on the western, the 
Missouri, 3000 miles in length, from its source 
to its junction with the Mississippi ; the Arkansas ; 
and the Red River. 

374. Agricultube, &c. — ^Agriculture, in the 
northern states, is generally directed to pasture, 
or growth of com ; in the south to tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, and rice. Commerce is thriving, and in- 
creasing. The fisheries are conducted with great 
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spirit aad perseverance, and are more valuable 
than those of any other countrj. Manufactures 
are making rapid progress, and their value 
an^unts to many miUions sterling yearly. 

375. GovEBNMENT. — ^The government of the 
United States is a federal republic, each State 
governing its internal concerns, and sending -re- 
presentatives chosen every two years to the gene- 
ral Congress at Washington. 

376. Revenue. — The revenue for 1865 
amounted to upwards of £47,000,000. 

377. Religion. — ^There is no established reli- 
gion in the United States : much the greater part 
of the population is Protestant, but the Roman 
Catholic is considered on the increase. Scarcely 
any language except English is spoken through- 
out the United States. 



MEXICO. 

878. Extent AND Population. — ^The territory 
formerly possessed by Spain in North America, 
is now divided into Mexico, and the republics of 
Central America. Mexico consists of considerable 
tracts along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific, having a very sultry climate, and in 
general a soil teeming with fertility. The inte- 
rior is a vast table land extending over the valleys 
and bases of the Andes, at a height varying 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. It is bounded on the north by the United 
States ; east, by the United States and Gulf of 
Mexico ; south, by the Pacific and Guatemala ; 
west, by the Pacific. 

Extent, 857,000 square milee. Population, 8,800,000. 
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379. RiYEBS, &c. — ^Mexico has but two large 
rivers. The Rio del Norte, or River of the North, 
is a very wide and rapid but shallow stream, which 
rises in the Rocky Mountains, and, flowing south- 
east for a distance of 1,500 miles, falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Rio Colorado rises within 
a few miles of the Rio del Norte, and falls into 
the Gulf of California, after a course of 700 
miles. The lakes are few, small, and most of 
them salt. The most important is Lake Chapala, 
exceeding in size that of Geneva. The Andes 
extend from north to south, throughout the 
whole of Mexico, having numerous volcanic 
peaks, some of great elevation, that of Popo- 
catepetl being 17,720 feet high. 

380. Products. — ^The principal products of 
the table land, and those which constitute the 
main diet of the inhabitants, are, maize and the 
Agave Americana^ a species of aloe, yielding an 
abundant juice, which, when fermented, becomes 
pulque^ a pleasant and nutritious drink, slightly 
intoxicating. It also supplies the world with cochi- 
neal, an insect fed on the cactus plant, and yield- 
ing the finest scarlet dye. The maritime parts pro- 
duce, in vast profusion, cotton, sugar, coffee, cacao, 
or chocolate bean, and all other tropical products ; 
but their extreme insalubrity is a great obstacle 
to cultivation. It is celebrated for its mines, 
from which there has been extracted more silver 
than from those of all the rest of the world. 

381. Towns. — ^The capital, Mexico, is a very 
magnificent city, containing 205,000 inhabitants, 
and is built on islands in a salt lake, in nearly the 
centre of the table land. Guanaxato, situated in 
one of the principal mining districts, contains 
63,000 inhabitants. Vera Cruz, the principal 
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port on the Gulf of Mexico, is remarkable for its 
strong fortress, constructed at a vast expense. 
Puebla and Acapulco are also populous. 

882. Government. — ^The government is at 
present unsettled. 

383. Religion. — ^Boman Catholic. 

884. Historical. — ^Previous to the war which 
ensued from the disputes between the United 
States and Mexico, in 1847, the latter possessed 
the extensive region of New California, contain- 
ing an area of 146,000 square miles, which, in 
consequence of the successes of the United States, 
was ceded to that power by treaty in 1848, a 
short time prior to Uie discovery of gold in that 
important region. 

OENTRAL AMERICA. 

885. Central America is bounded on the 
north-west by Yucatan and Chiapas ; west and 
south by the Pacific ; and east by Colombia and 
the Caribbean Sea. It consists of five inde- 
pendent republics :— 

BqaaraMllM^ Popalatton. CmpSUL PopnlaHoo. 

Guatemala 40,777 1,000,000. Gkiateiuala 60,000 

Ban Salvador... 7,335 600,000. Oojutepeque ....15,000 

Honduras 47,091 351,000. Oomayagua 18,000 

Nicara^a 58,167 400,000. Managua 10,000 

Oosta&ca 21,494 126,750. SanJos^ 30,000 

Total...l74,864 2.477.750. 

The cotmtry is generally mountainous. , Vol- 
canoes are numerous, and eruptions and earth- 
quakes frequent. In cHmate, productions, and 
religion it resembles Mexico. North-east of 
Guatemala is Balize or British Honduras, whence 
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we import mahogany and djewoods. Its area is 
17,000 square miles, and its population in 1861, 
25,600. Politically it forms a dependency of 
Jamaica. 



PBIMITIYE, OB ABORIGINAL INDIANS. 

386. The remarkable race which was scattered 
over the whole of North America on its discovery 
by Europeans, at present can nowhere be re- 
garded as independent, as the whole territory 
which they occupy is claimed by civilized powers. 
The aboriginal Indians have a dull copper colour, 
prominent cheek bones, aquiline noses, long, 
lank, black hair, which they shave, except one 
lock on the top of the head, which liiey allow to 
grow long to afford their enemies facility in 
taking their scalps should they fall in battle. 
They spend their time in war or htmting, which 
supplies them with flesh for food, or furs to bar- 
ter with white traders for fire-arms, ammunition, 
spirits, clothing, and other requisites. It is sup- 
posed that all the Indians scattered over North 
America do not exceed 400,000, and their number 
is rapidly diminishing before the encroachments 
of white men. The most famous at present 
among the Indian tribes is the Sioux, roving 
north of the Missouri. They are considered to 
resemble the Tartars in person and in their 
fondness for horsemanship, being altogether an 
equestrian people, remarkable for their bravery 
and ferocity. 

To the north of the Red Indians are situated 
the Esquimaux, inhabiting the frozen shores of 
the Arctic Ocean, clothing themselves in the skins 
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of seals, and Bubsisting on their bodies and those 
of stranded whales. They live in summer in rude 
huts or tents, and in winter in houses constructed 
of ice, and covered with snow heaped over them. 
They are a peaceable, inoffensive race, of very 
diminutive stature, timid as to war, but adven- 
turous and persevering in their hazardous mode 
of fishing. 

WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

387. The West Indies form one of the greatest 
collections of islands in the world. The princi* 
pal of these islapds, belonging to the British^ 
are, Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbadoes, Grenada, St. 
Christopher, Nevis, Tortola, Anguilla, St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Montserrat, Barbuda, the Ba- 
hamas, and a few others of less importance. 

388. Jamaica, the principal British possession, 
is the third in size among the islands, being 170 
miles in length, and 60 in breadth. A lofty 
range, called the Blue Mountains, stretches along 
the interior ; the tracts lying between these and 
the sea are very fertile, yielding the usual tropi- 
cal products in great profusion and luxuriance. 
Cultivation, however, is principally directed to 
the growth of sugar, which is produced here, the 
finest in the world. It has 440,000 inhabitants, 
of whom nine-tenths are negroes. 

389. The Spanish islands are Cuba, Dominica, 
and Porto Rico. Cuba is the largest of the isles, 
700 miles long, and, on an average, 70 wide. It 
is mountainous, but fertile, producing sugar and 
tobacco of the finest quality. Its population is 
1,450,000. Havannah, the capital, has a noble 
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harbour, and is very strongly fortified, and has 
130,000 inhabitants. Porto Bico, the fourth in 
size of the islands, being 120 miles long, and 40 
broad, is a fertile island, formerly much neglected 
by the Spaniards, but now better governed, and 
rapidly improving. It has 380,000 inhabitants. 
San Juan de Porto Bioo, the capital, has 30,000 
inhabitants. 

390. San Domingo is divided into two parts. 
The eastern, called Hispaniola, or Dominica, 
belongs to Spain (capital, San Domingo), and 
the western, called Hayti, is an independent 
negro republic (capital, Port au Prince). It is 
the second in size among the islands, being 400 
miles long, and 100 broad. The staple products 
are, cotton, coffee, indigo, and sugar, and maho- 
gany of the finest quality. The population is 
estimated at 600,000. 

391. The principal I*renck islands are, Gruada- 
loupe, a flourishing colony, containing 133,000 
inhabitants ; Mariegalante, and Martinico, con- 
sidered the most agreeable residence in the West 
Indies, containing 134,000 inhabitants. 

392. The other West Indian islands, which 
are few, small, and unimportant, belong to the 
Dutch, Swedes, and Danes. St. Thomas, St. 
John's, and St. Cruz, belong to Denmark ; St. 
Bartholomew, to Sweden; Anagoa, Saba, and 
Eustatius, to Holland. 

393. Population. — Nine-tenths of the population are 
negroes, who, with the exception of those in the British 
islands, are retained in a state of cruel slavery. The negro 
slaves in the British islands were emancipated by parliament 
in 1834, who gave £20,000,000 to their proprietors, as com- 
pensation for their loss. The aborigines, who were Carib 
Indians, have all disappeared. 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 
394. BOUNDABIBS AND ExTENT. — South 

America is bounded on the north bj the gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic; east and south, by 
the Atlantic ; west, bj the Pacific. It extends, 
from north to south, 4,500 miles, and from east 
to west, 3,300 miles. 

396. Physical Features. — ^This vast penin- 
sula excels all other portions of the globe in 
fertility; its natural features are also on the 
grandest scale. Its rivers, Amazon and La 
Plata, convey to the sea a larger body of water 
than any others in existence. Its mountains, 
also, are of colossal magnitude. The highest 
peak of the Andes is Aconcagua, in Chili, rising 
to an elevation of 23,910 feet. The volcanoes 
in the range of the Andes are numerous, and of 
vast dimensions. The roaring of Cotopaxi, the 
greatest of them, has, during an eruption, been 
heard at a distance of 200 miles. The mines of 
South America are very valuable, producing 
more gold than aU the rest of the world, and 
vast quantities of silver and copper. 

396. Inlets and Straits. — ^Bay of Panama 
and Gulf of Guayaquil, west of Colombia ; Straits 
of Magellan, between Patagonia and Terra del 
Fuego ; Gulf of St. George, east of Patagonia ; 
Estuary of the La Plata, between Uruguay and 
Buenos Ayres ; All Saints' Bay, east of Brazil ; 
Estuary of the Amazon, norUi-east of Brazil; 
Gulfs of Venezuela and Darien, north of 
Colombia. 

397. Capes. — San Francisco, west of Equa- 
dor ; Blanco, north-west of Peru ; Horn, south 
of Terra del Fuego, the most southerly point of 
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the New World; Corrientes and St. Antonio, 
east of Buenos Ayres ; Frio and St. Boque, east of 
Brazil, the latter the most easterly point of South 
America ; Point Gallinas, north-east of Colombia, 
the most northerly point of South America. 

398. Mountains. — ^The Andes extend along 
the whole eastern coast of South America, a 
length of 4500 miles, with a breadth of from 40 
to 400 miles. The principal summits are Acon- 
cagua, in Chili, 23,910 feet, the highest point of 
the chain; Sorata, 21,190 feet, and Dlimani, 
21,150 feet, in Bolivia ; and Chimborazo, 21,420 
feet, in Quito, Equador. The Andes of Quito 
contain the table-land of Quito, 9600 feet high. 
Besides the Andes the prin6ipal mountains are 
those of Brazil ; highest summits 6000 to 7000 
feet. 

399. EivEBS. — ^Flowing north into the Carib- 
bean Sea, the Magdalena ; flowing west into the 
Atlantic, the Orinoco, 1000 miles long; the 
Essequibo ; the Amazonj with numerous tribu- 
taries, nearly 4000 miles in length; the San 
Francisco ; the Paraguay, Parana, and Uruguay, 
forming the La Plata ; and the Colorado. 

400. Lakes. — ^The principal lake is Titicaca, 
on the table-land of Bolivia, the highest lake in 
the world, being nearly 13,000 feet high, and 
having an area of nearly 4000 square miles. 

401. Isthmus. — ^Panama, uniting South Ame- 
rica with Central America. 

402. Divisions. — ^At the commencement of 
the present century it was divided between two 
powers, Spain and Portugal, but the subjects of 
these two states, taking advantage of the diffi- 
culties of the mother countries, threw off the 
yoke and asserted their independence. 
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Table of South American States. 

Columbia 614,000 8,000,000 

Venezuela 427,000 1,670,000 

Equador 286,000 1,040,000 

Gniana 136,000 234,000 

Brazn 8,140,000 10,046,000 

Peru 611,000 2,600,000 

BoUvia 600,000 2,000,000 

Chili 116,000 1,660,000 

Argentine Oonfederatioii 660,000 1,340,000 

Paraguay 80,000 1,340,000 

Uruguay 72,000 241,000 

Pats^onia 300,000 400,000 

Total 6,731,000 26,270,000 

403. Colombia was the first South American 
state which asserted its independence by throw- 
ing off the yoke of Spain. It is a very extensive 
country, comprising every climate, from the 
burning plains of the coast to the eternal snows 
of the Andes. It is bounded on the north by 
the Caribbean Sea and Atlantic; east, by the 
Atlantic and Guiana; south, by Brazil; west, 
by the Pacific. To the south-east, it consists, 
for the most part, of vast plains called Llanos, 
pastured by innumerable herds of oxen or horses. 
To the north-east, it is mostly covered with 
lofty mountains, expanding, on their summits, 
into extensive table lands, having a fertile soil, 
and equable and mild climate. The table land 
of Bogota is an extensive plain, 8,000 feet 
above the sea, having a climate similar to the 
spring of Italy, with little variation throughout 
the year, and yielding two crops of grain annu- 
ally. The table land of Quito lies somewhat 
higher, but, being under the equator, has a mild 
climate. The chief rivers of Colombia are the 
Orinoco and Magdalena, both very great streams, 
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swarming witfai alligators, enormons water 
snakes, and other amphibious monsters of the 
tropical rivers. Colombia has lately been 
divided into three independent republics, Co- 
lombia, consisting of nine states united, capital 
Bogota; Venezuela, capital Caracas; and Equa- 
dor, capital Quito. The religion is Boman 
Catholic. 

404. Guiana is a large tract extending along 
the sea coast, from the mouth of the Orinoco to 
that of the Amazon. Here the British have 
the flourishing colonies of Demerara and Ber- 
bice, which produce great quantities of sugar, 
cotton, and coffee. The Dutch colony of 
Surinam, and the French of Cayenne, are 
equally flourishing, and yield similar products. 
The British part contains 155,000 inhabitants, 
the Dutch 53,000, and the French 26,000. 

405. Brazil, probably the finest realm in the 
world, extends along the Atlantic, the whole 
distance from the equator to the thirtieth degree 
of southern latitude, and to a great distance 
inland, including a considerable portion of the 
central parts of South America. The sea-'coast 
extends a distance of 3,600 miles, and the in- 
terior has unrivalled means of communication, 
by the river Amazon, and its numerous and 
great tributaries. It is bounded on the north by 
Colombia and Guiana ; west, by Peru and Para- 
guay ; south, by Bolivia and Uruguay ; east by 
the Atlantic. 

406. Brazil contains numerous mountain 
ranges ; none attaining the height of the Andes, 
but in general covered with luxuriant forests, 
and containing rich mineral treasures, especially 
gold, which is found here in greater abundance 
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than in any other part of the world. The 
diamond is also obtained, in size and quantity 
not inferior to those of Hindostan, where, and 
in Brazil and Borneo, that gem is only found. 
The climate and soil being very favourable to 
luxuriant vegetation, Brazil yields a profusion 
of rice, coffee, sugar, cotton, indigo, and other 
tropical products, besides the finest fruits, inso- 
much that its territory could support in abun- 
dance a population equal to that now occupying 
the whole world. The unrivalled Amazon 
holds the greater part of its course through the 
territory of Brazil. It rises in the Andes, near 
the base of which it becomes navigable for large 
ships ; for frigates, at 2,000 miles from its 
mouth ; and for ships of the line at 1,500 miles. 
In the lower part of its course it is from ten to 
twenty miles wide, above 200 feet deep, and 
has a rapid current, expanding to upwards of 
100 miles at its discharge into the Atlantic. Its 
tributary streams are very numerous and of 
great size ; of these the Madera greatly exceeds 
in size any European river. The San Francisco 
and the Rio Doce are large rivers, flowing into 
the Atlantic. The Parana, the Paraguay, and 
the Uruguay, are very large rivers in the in- 
terior, which flow into the great river La Plata. 
Bio Janeiro, the capital, has a very fine harbour 
on the Atlantic, and is a flourishing city, con- 
taining 300,000 inhabitants: Pemambuco and 
San Salvador are flourishing seaports. 

407. Brazil, formerly an appanage of the 
Portuguese crown, is under a limited and con- 
stitutional government, the head of which is the 
emperor, a prince of the royal family of Por- 
tu^. The religion is Roman Catholic. 
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408. Pebu extendfl along the coast of the 
Pacific a distance of 1,600 miles, with a breadth, 
where greatest, of 700 miles, but in some places 
not more than 150. The tract along the shore 
of the Pacific, for 70 or 80 miles inland, is dry 
and barren from want of water, as it is devoid 
of rivers, and rain scarcely ever falls in conse- 
quence of the Andes intercepting the clouds in 
their passage from east to west, and precipi- 
tating them in rain or snow on their summits. 
The large portion of its territory which extends 
over the Andes consists, in some places, of ver- 
dant valleys or. slopes, but more generally of 
snowy or rocky wastes. In these, however, are 
found the mineral treasures for which Peru is 
so celebrated. The capital of Peru is Lima, a 
fine city within a few miles of the coast, where 
is its port Callao, and containing 100,000 inha- 
bitants. The religion is Roman Catholic; the 
government republican. 

409. Bolivia, or Upper Peru, lying to the 
north of Peru, capital, Chuquisaca, with 24,000 
inhabitants, is the most important mining country 
in South America. The silver mines of Pasco 
and Potosi are the most valuable in the world. 
The government is republican, and the religion 
Roman Catholic. 

410. Chili, situated to the south of Bolivia, 
is a narrow district between the Andes and the 
sea, rugged, but having numerous fertile valleys. 
Its length from north to south is 1,200 miles ; 
its breadth 140. It abounds in mineral wealth, 
especiaUy copper. The climate is very pleasant 
and salubrious, but no country is so much dis- 
turbed by earthquakes. Santiago, the capital, 
is situated in an elevated plain, nearly 3,000 feet 
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above the sea. Valparaiso is the principal sea- 
port, and has a population of 75,000 ; Conception 
and Yaldiyia possess a profitable commerce. 
The government of Chili is republican ; the 
religion, Roman Catholic. 

411. Abgbntinb Confedekatiok. — ^The vast 
tract extending over the interior and south-east 
of this continent, is occupied bj the Argentine 
Confederation, embracing fourteen independent 
States, under a President; the independent 
Eepublics of Paraguay and Uruguay ; and the 
territory of Patagonia. The territory of the 
Argentine Republic, f (»r the most part, consists 
of boundless plains, or Pampas, covered with 
abundant herbage, and feeding countless multi- 
tudes of cattle, whose hides form the principal 
and almost the only article of eommerce. Buenos 
Ayres, the capital, is a large town seated on the 
southern bank of the river La Plata, and has 
120,000 inhabitants. 

412. Paraguay lies north-enst of the Argen- 
tine Republic, and is bounded on the east and 
north by BraziL Its capital is Asuncion. 

413. Ubuguat, or Banda Oriental, has Brazil 
on the north and n(»i;h-east; the Argentine 
Confederation on the west ; the Rio de la Plata 
on the south ; and the Atlantic on the south-east. 
Its capital, Monte Video, has 46,000 inhabitants. 
The natural productions of both Uruguay and 
Paraguay are similar to those of the Argentine 
Confederation. 

414. Patack>nia. — ^The narrow part of the 
continent, extending southward of La Plata, is 
called Patagonia, and is a cold, barren tract 
possessed by a roving race of Indians, of very 
tall stature and athletic forms. It is claimed aa 
a colonial territory by Chili. 
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415. Islands. — ^The Straits of Magellan^ ex-» 
tending from east to west, along the southern 
boundary of Patagonia, divide from it a group of 
rocky islands called Terra del Fuego, or the land 
of fire, so called from the Y(dcanoes which it 
contains, in a state of incessant aetiyity. These 
islands are inhabited by a race of diminutive 
savages, living in a state c^ the utmost wretched- 
ness. Cape Horn, the most southern headland 
of this group, is a bold promontory, celdbrated as 
the most southern point of America, and a for- 
midable and storm-beaten obstacle, to be doubled 
by all vessels passing between the Pacific and 
Atlantic. The other islands of South America 
are the Malouines, or Falkland Islands, (» the 
eastern coast of Patagonia. They have a barren 
soil and dreary climate, but have recently been 
occupied by the British as a station at which 
thdr ships trading to the Pacific might touch. 
The Ghiloe Islands are a barren group, situated 
on the south-east coast of ChilL 
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416. OcEANiCA, the sixth division of the globe^ 
includes the large island of Australia, and nume- 
rous other islands and archipelagos in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

These islands have been divided into three 
great classes — ^Malaysia, or the East Indian Ar- 
chipelago, Australasia, and Polynesia. 

MALAYSIA, OR THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

417. This group of islands, which lies to the 
south-east of India, and is by far the greatest in 
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the world, contains about 800,000 square niiles, 
and a population, probably, of 17,000,000. The 
principal divisions are the Sunda Islands, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Moluccas or Spice Islands, and the 
Philippine Islands. 

41 8. The Sunda Islbs comprise Java, Suma- 
tra, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Timor, and others. 
These blands are of Yolcanic formation, Sum- 
bawa especially being subject to very violent 
eruptions. 

419. Java is the most valuable and populous 
island of this Archipelago, and is estimated to 
contain 13,000, 000 inhabitants. The Dutch claim 
the whole island. Batavia, on the northern coast, 
is the capital of all the Dutch settiements in the 
east ; it has a spacious and excellent harbour, 
and is well built in a European style, but, from 
the marshy nature of its vicinity, is excessively 
unhealthy. The island of Banca, which also 
belongs to the Dutch, has very rich mines of tin, 
which yield a yearly profit of £150,000. 

420. Sumatra is next in extent to Borneo, be- 
ing 1000 miles long, and 200 broad ; it is fertile, 
affording camphor, pepper, and similar tropical 
productions. It is inhiJ)ited by a Malay race, 
who have attained considerable civilization. The 
Dutch claim the whole island, in consequence of 
an improvident and weak cession made to them 
by the British government, 1824. Their princi- 
pal settlements are Palembang and Bencoolen, 
on the coast. The native settiements are Siak, 
Acheen, Menanghaboa. The population of Su- 
matra is 3,000,000. 

^ 421. Borneo, much the largest island, not only 
in this groujp, but, with the exception of Austra- 
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lia, and perhaps Greenland, in the whole world, 
is 800 miles long, 700 broad, and considerably 
exceeds France in the extent of its surface. 
Though it lies under the Equinoctial line, which 
divides it into two nearly equal parts, its climate 
is moderate, being cooled by breezes from the 
sea, and from lofty and extensive mountains in 
the interior. It is also well watered by nume- 
rous rivers. It has rich mines of antimony, gold, 
and diamonds, worked principally by Chinese 
settlers, camphor, pepper, and sJl the natural 
products of a tropical climate, but is nearly un- 
cultivated. The coast is settled by Malays ; the 
interior is inhabited by the Dyaks, a peculiar 
race, of a light brown complexion. The island 
is divided into numerous separate states, two- 
thirds of which are tributary to the Dutch, and 
the province of Borneo Proper and Sarawak, 
and the island of Labuan, are tributary to Great 
Britain. 

422. Celebes^ on which the Dutch have the 
settlement of Macassar, is a large island of a sin- 
gularly irregular shape, consisting of four large 
peninsulas, enclosing three deep gulfs. The in- 
habitants, called Bugis, are the bravest, most en- 
terprising, and intelligent of the natives of the 
Archipelago, and have extended their conquests 
over some of the neighbouring islands. 

423. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, consti- 
tute the western portion of the Archipelago. The 
largest is Gilolo, resembling Celebes in its irre- 
gular shape, but inferior in size. Ceram, to the 
south of Gilolo, is a considerable island, former- 
ly covered with clove trees, until destroyed by 
the Dutch to enhance the value of those spices. 
Amboyna, the chief Dutch settlement in these 
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islands, formerly belonged to the EngHsli, ontil 
taken from them by the Dutch, 

424. The Philippine Islands, situated to the 
north-east of Borneo, are numerous, extensive, 
and very fertile. The principal are Luzon, Min- 
danao, and Palawan. They belong to Spain ; 
and, in consequence of the neglect of that govern- 
ment, though capable of yielding the richest pro- 
ducts in profusion, are poor, uncultivated, and 
thinly peopled. Manilla, on the island of Luzon, 
is the capital* 

AUSTRALASIA. 

425. Australasia comprehends an extensive 
group of large islands, lying south-east of the 
Indian Archipelago. The principal of these are 
Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Auckland 
Isles, Papua or New Guinea. 

426. Australia is by far the largest island in 
the world, having an area of 3,000,000 square 
miles, or a little less than Europe. It is 2400 
miles long from east to west, and 1200 miles 
broad. In its natural featur'os, its productions, 
and animals, it offers a great contrast to those of 
Europe ; but the plants and animals of Europe 
have flourished to a great degree since their in- 
troduction. From its great extent Australia has 
a great variety of climates, the northern portions 
being within the tropics, and those to the south 
having the more temperate climate of Central 
and Northern Europe. 

Of a large portion of the interior of this vast 
area we are still in ignorance. Much of the in- 
terior is undoubtedly arid deserts, which perhaps, 
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daring the seasons of abundant rain, which occur 
at irregolar intervals, become covered bj stand- 
ing water. Of the regions occupied bj British 
settlers, lying on the south and east sides, the 
characteristic of the climate may be considered 
as dry and healthy. The rivers of the interior, 
in many cases, have very long courses, but have 
few tributary streams. The colony of New South 
Wales is well watered ; a fact owing to the ridge 
of mountains which traverses it, and intercepts 
the rain clouds. The highest mountains are in 
the south-east, and have lately been the most 
productive gold fields in the world. Australia 
belongs to Great Britain, which at present has 
five colonies on it as follows : — 





Area in 
8q. Milea 


PopulatioxL 


Founded. 


New South Wales 

Victoria 


823,487 
86,831 
888,828 
978,000 
678,000 


878,935 

674,331 

140,416 

18,780 

69,712 


1788 
1851 
1884 
1829 
1859 


South Australia 


Western Australia 

Queensland .......«•.,.... 





427. New South Wales is the oldest colony in 
Australia. It was founded in 1788, by a settle- 
ment of convicts at Botany Bay, afterwards re- 
moved to Port Jackson, at Sydney, the present 
capital. The first colonists experienced very 
great hardships and privations, but since that 
period it has steadily increased in magnitude and 
prosperity. 

The central part of New South Wales is di- 
vided into 68 coimties ; beyond the limits of 
these, allotments of land for pasturage are grant- 
ed. From the excellence of the herbage, and 
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the fitness of its climate, New South Wales has 
become the chief wool-growing country in the 
world. Colonization is now extending to the 
northward, and into warmer climates. It is ex- 
pected that cotton, wine, oil, and other valuable 
products, will be added to the riches of the colony. 
The capital of New South Wales is Sydney, a 
fine city, seated on the south side of Fort Jack- 
son, one of the finest natural harbours in the 
world. It bears all the marks of increasing 
wealth and prosperity, and contains a population 
of 100,000. The other large towns are Para- 
matta, Maitland, Newcastle, Bathurst, Windsor. 
428. Victoria^ the next colony to the south- 
west, was formerly known as the district of 
Port Phillip, and was until 1851 a district of 
New South Wales. It was first traversed in 
1836, and from its character was then named 
Australia Felix. In 1840 the existence of gold 
here was predicted, an important fact which was 
not fully verified till twelve years afterwards, 
since which time the immense gold produce of 
Victoria has been one of the most remarkable 
features in the history of the world. In the 
northern and eastern part of the colony is the 
range of mountains called the Australian Alps, 
and the Pyrenees, which separate the waters 
which fiow to the east and west. It is around 
these mountains that the gold is dug. Victoria 
possesses a more humid cHmate than the sur- 
rounding country, and hence its vegetation is 
more vigorous, affording larger returns to the 
agriculturist, and more abundant pasturage for 
sheep and cattle. Melbourne, a city pleasantly 
seated on the river Yarra-yarra, is the capital, 
with a population of 120,000. 

Q 
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429. iSoii£4 ^ttsAnoJui, which lies around the 
extenaiye gulfs of St. Vincent and l^pencer, was 
formed into a separate colony in 18^ Its di- 
mate is dry, bat delicioos and healthy. Dming 
the summer, or from Janmuy to March, the tem- 
perature is sometimes Yery high, the rest of the 
year it is temperate. It has no extensiye hills, 
or water-courses. The river Murray, the largest 
stream, rises on the west side of the mountains 
of New South Wales, and falls into the sea 
through lakes Alexandrina and Victoria : it is 
remarkable, like other rivers of this part, for the 
length of its course without receiving any tribu- 
tary streams. The northern part of South Aus- 
tralia, reaching to the middle of the continent, 
is a desert region unlike any other in the world, 
quite unserviceable for colonization. The chief 
area under pasturage or cultivation is that on 
the east side of St. Vincent's Gulf. In the 
northern part of this district copper mines of 
very great value have been worked for some 
years. The capital of the whole is Adelaide, 
situated on the small river Torrens, about six or 
seven miles from the shore of St. Vincent Gulf. 
It has a population of about 25,000. 

430. Western Australia^ founded iu 1829, at 
the south-west angle of the continent, is the least 
flourishing of the Australian colonies. Perth 
and Fremantle, on Swan Elver, are the chief 
towns. 

431. Q^eTishmd^ or Moreton Bay^ formerly the 
northern part of New South Wales, was made a 
distinct colony in 1859. The capital is Brisbane, 
on the river Brisbane, with a population of 5000^ 

432. Tasmania, or Van Diemen's Land, south 
of Australia, is about the size of Ireland, of an 
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uneven surface but fertile, a temperate climate, 
and salubrious air. Hobart Town, the capital, 
on the Derwent, contains 22,000 inhabitants; 
and Launceston, on the Tamar, 10,000. The 
population of Van Diemen's Land is about 
90,000, of European birth or descent, for most 
of the aboriginal natives have been sent out of the 
island. 

433. New Zealaitd, to the east of Australia, 
consists of three large and several smaller islands, 
the larger being known by the names of North, 
South, and Stewart Islands, It is divided into 
nine provinces, of which the capital is Auckland, 
in North Island, with a population of 11,000. 
The North and South islands are traversed from 
north to south by a chain of very lofty moun- 
tains, covered with perpetual snow. The whole 
extent of New Zealand is more than that of 
Great Britain. The inhabitants are a fine ath- 
letic race, in a state of barbarism; numbers, 
however, have embraced Christianity. A species 
of flax (phormium tenax) which grows wild here 
is made into a powerful cloth. Coal is worked 
with advantage, and gold and other precious 
metals have been discovered in different parts. 
Population 200,000. 

434. New Guinea, or Papua, is a very large 
island to the north of AustraUa, about 1200^ 
miles long and 300 miles broad, very fertile, and 
almost entirely covered with forests abounding 
in a profusion of tropical animals. It is very 
thinly inhabited by a negro race, resembling the 
natives of Australia, and, like them, in the low- 
est state of barbarism. 

435. New Ibeland, New Britain, and New 
Caledonia, are large fertile islands to the east 
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of New Guinea, and, as well as the New Heb- 
rides, in their vicinity, are inhabited by a negro 
race similar to that of Australia or New Guinea. 

POLYNESIA. 

436. The numerous clusters of small islands 
thinly dispersed over the Pacific, have received 
the general appellation of Polynesia. The prin- 
cipal groups are the Society Islands, Friendly 
Islands, Navigators' Islands, Feejee Islands, 
Marquesas, Sandwich Islands. 

437. The Society Islands are situated south- 
west of the Marquesas. The largest is Tahiti, 
or Otaheite, one hundred and twenty miles in 
circumference, and considered the finest island 
in the Pacific. It is very well watered, fertile, 
and covered with groves of cocoa nut and other 
trees, affording food and shade to the natives. 
They are a handsome, well-formed race, of an 
olive complexion, remarkable for their cleanli- 
ness, speaking a soft, melodious dialect, and 
displaying much industry and ingenuity in their 
native manufactures. Since their discovery by 
Captain Wallis, in the middle of the last century, 
their population has been reduced to one-fifth 
by their incessant wars, and the vices and dis- 
eases introduced by Europeans ; but as they 
have become converts to Christianity, their 
condition will no doubt rapidly improve. 

438. The Friendly Islands, situated to the west 
of the Society Islands, are inhabited by a hand- 
some, intelligent race ; courteous when at peace, 
but easily provoked to war, and then bold and 
sanguinary. 

439. Navigator^ Islands, situated to the west 
of Friendly Islands, are a considerable group 
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iuhabiied by a race of great stature and strength, 
and of a ferocious disposition. They are now, 
however, partially colonised by the missionaries 
expelled from the Sandwich Islands, and the 
natives are improving. 

440. The Feejee Islands (pop. 200,000) have 
recently been evangelized by the Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

441. The Marquesas, are situated ten degrees 
south of the equator, and south-east of the Sand- 
wich Isles. The natives are considered to be in 
person superior to any other of the Polynesian 
race, but inferior to most in intellect, as they 

^ continue nearly as barbarous as when first dis- 
covered. They have been colonised by the 
French. 

442. The Sandwich Islands, thirteen in number, 
are situated close to the Tropic of Cancer, and 
nearly at an equal distance from Asia and 
America. They are of volcanic formation, 
containing very large volcanoes, frequently dis- 
charging flames and lava. The largest islands are 
Owhyhee, Maui, Oahu, and £[anai. Owhyhee, 
the largest island, is about 250 miles in circum- 
ference, and remarkable for containing Mouna 
Kea, and Mouna Lea, mountains nearly 14,000 
feet high, and covered with perpetual snow. 
Captain Cook, the discoverer of the islands, was 
killed by the natives at Karakoa Bay in this 
island. Though Captain Cook fell in a quarrel 
with the natives, they are in general a mild, 
hospitable, and intelHgent people, who have 
readily embraced Christianity, and made sur- 
prising progress in civilization. Honololu is the 
principal seaport. 

443. The Caroline Islands^ discovered by the 
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Spaniards in 1543, are thirty or more in number, 
and populous. Hogolee, the largest, is ninety 
miles long and forty broad ; Tap, Oualan, and 
the remainder, much smaller. 

444. The PeUw Islands^ to the south-west of 
the Ladrones, were discovered by Captain Wilson, 
of the Antelope, which vessel was wrecked on 
one of them. They are fertile, and abound with 
the usual tropical productions, but, at their dis- 
covery, had no quadruped larger than a rat. 
The inhabitants were a mild, intelligent race, 
one of whom. Prince Lee Boo, the Son of the 
king, accompanied the crew to London, where 
his amiable and intelligent qualities attracted 
great and favourable attention. He died of 
small-pox, and lies buried in Botherhithe church- 
yard, London. 

445. The Bovin Islands^ between the Ladrones 
and Japan, are very little known. 

446. The Ladrone, or Marianm Islands^ lie 
about a thousand miles to the east of the Philip- 
pines. Magellan, who discovered them, gave 
them this name from a Portuguese word signify- 
ing thieves, in consequence of the plundering 
disposition of the inhabitants. They are sixteen 
in number, blessed with a very fertile soil and 
delightful climate. Guam, about twice the size 
of the Isle of Wight, is the largest, but Tinian 
is better known, in consequence of the fascinat- 
ing account given of it in the voyage of Anson, 
who here recruited the health of his crew, nearly 
destroyed by scurry in their voyage across thi 
Pacific. 

447. The Islands of Polynesia are inhabited 
by a race speaking various dialects of a common 
huiguage, closely resembling each other in fea- 
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tures, form, and complexion, and supposed to be 
derived from the Malaj varietj of the hmnan 
race. Many of the islands were originally rocks, 
or reefs of coral, a substance consisting almost 
entirely of Hme, and formed by a peculiar crea- 
ture called a Zoophyte, the lowest link of ani- 
mated nature, and producing it as a sort of frame- 
work, of a nature between bone and shell, which 
supports the gelatinous substance of which its 
softer parts consist. These wonderful agents in 
the operations of nature are incessantly busied, 
in countless numbers, in raising enormous struc- 
tures of rock from the unfathomable depths of 
the ocean. Many coral reefs extend several hun- 
dred miles, and rise so abruptly that no bottom 
can be found within a few feet of the edge. 
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REMARKABLE FACTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 

The surface of the sea is, from various causes^ 
not liable to - become hot or cold so soon as 
that of the land, nor to attain the same degree 
of heat or cold : hence islands and countries 
bordering on the ocean, are not, in general, so 
subject to extremes of heat and cold as the cen- 
tral parts of continents. Thus, England has a 
milder climate than Russia ; the Canary Islands 
are less sultry than the neighbouring continent 
of Africa. 

The sun is eight days longer on the north side 
of the equator than on the south ; and hence the 
heat is, in general, greater in a northern latitude 
than in a southern one, of the same number of 
degrees. 

The ocean, at a distance from land, is almost 
everywhere unfathomable ; the depth of two 
miles has been sounded without finding a bottom. 
Calculations, foimded on the phenomena of the 
tides, have led to the conclusion that the average 
depth of the ocean is ten miles. 

Volcanoes are situated near the sea, or some 
large body of water. Thus Hecla, Vesuvius, 
Etna, and the volcanoes of America and of Java, 
are aJl situated near the sea. 

The most level regions in the world are, the 
northern and central parts of Asia, Arabia, the 
northern part of Africa, the western part of the 
United States, and the southern part of South 
America. The most mountainous regions are, 
Norway, Switzerland, Tibet, Abyssinia, Colom- 
bia, Peru, and Chili. 
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The largest land animals are produced in very 
IV urn) countries, where the luxuriant vegetation 
supplies them with abundant food. 

The torrid zone is far more productive thai* 
the temperate of vegetable and animal life, but 
less favourable to circumstances producing civi- 
lization ; hence no highly civilized people is 
found in the torrid zone. 

The inhabitants of cold countries have, in gene- 
ral, greater strength, energy, and courage than 
those of hot; but this has exceptions, as the 
Arabians, natives of a very sultry region, once 
conquered nearly the whole civilized world. 

The natives of very hot countries are invari- 
ably dark coloured ; tiiose of temperate climates 
generally fair. 

The countries most populous and powerful in 
remote ages are, in general, now nearly desolate 
and weak, as Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Syria, 
and Persia ; while countries then unknown are 
now most renowned and powerful, as Britain, 
France, Germany, and Russia. All civilized 
nations profess Christianity, which is rapidly in- 
creasing ; while Mahometanism is fast decaying, 
and Paganism also retrograding. 

If we rank political bodies, or empires, accord- 
ing to their extent, the British ranks first, the 
Russian second, the Chinese third, the Brazilian 
fourth, and that of the United States fifth ; if 
according to their population, the Chinese ranks 
first, the British second, the Russian third, then 
the French and Austrian ; if according to their 
power, the British, Russian, and French rank 
together, then the Austrian, then the Prussian, 
and the United States : all others are far behind 
these. . 
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The Chinese Empire maintains the greatest 
army ; then the Russian ; then the British, 
French, and Austrian : which three last are 
nearly on an equality in this respect. 

All the states of America enjoy free and con- 
stitutional governments ; several in Eurc^e ; none 
in Africa or Asia, except European colonies. 

The British have the greatest commerce and 
shipping in the world ; next to them the United 
States. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I. ON THE FOBM AND STRUCTUEE OP THE EARTH. 

1. The Earth is a sphere slightly compressed 
at the poles, and bulging out at the equator, so 
that the polar diameter is 7,900 miles, and the 
equatorial diameter 7,927. Its general density 
is about five times that of water, or twice the 
average density of granite or similar stone. It 
is hence concluded that it contains enormous 
cavities, as, were its substance uniformly solid, 
the density produced by the weight of the super- 
incumbent mass must render the interior of the 
earth far more weighty and dense than well- 
founded calculations show it to be. Air, for 
instance, would, at the depth of thirty-four 
miles, attain a density equal to water'; and 
water would attain a density equal to quick- 
silver, at the depth of 362 miles. It is generally 
supposed that iron, nearly in a metallic state, 
forms the greater part of the interior of the 
earth, and that hence results its magnetism. 
There are weighty reasons for concluding that 
it contains within it a mass of igneous matter, 
the source of central heat, and that it is in the 
course of cooling very slowly. This conclusion 
is formed from the great number of active vol- 
canoes, and the numerous hot springs that have 
preserved a nearly unvarying temperature for 
centuries. At present it is found that there is a 
stratum from 50 to 100 feet below the surface, 
where the temperature is about 50 degrees, and 
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is invariable at all times and seasons. Below 
this stratum the heat of the earth increases, as 
in various mines, at the depth of about 1,500 
feet, the temperature of water is found to amount 
to blood heat. In boring to great depths for 
wells a similar result has been found ; and the 
necessary conclusion from the various obser- 
vations made is, that the heat of the earth 
increases one degree for every 50 feet we de- 
scend, and that if this rate constantly continues, 
at the depth of 200 miles the hardest substances 
must be in a state of fusion; and our globe 
must, in that case, be a ball of liquid fire, about 
7,600 miles in diameter, enclosed in a coating of 
solid matter 200 miles thick. The great number 
and intense action of volcanoes strongly indicate 
the existence of central fire. The whole range 
of the Andes, from Patagonia to the centre of 
North America, is one vast range of volcanoes, 
which also, at intervals, stretch quite across the 
Pacific. Another chain of volcanoes commences 
near Kamtschatka, and thence passes through 
the Japanese and Philippine Islands to the Indian 
Archipelago, where it produces continually the 
most awful results ; and it is computed that 20 
eruptions take place annually over the whole 
surface of the globe. At Sumbawa, in the 
Indian archipelago, in 1815, an eruption took 
place which was heard at the distance of 1,000 
miles, and almost totally destroyed the inhabi- 
tants, as out of 12,000 persons only 26 escaped. 
In 1773, the city of Guatimala, in America, was 
suddenly swallowed up by an earthquake, so 
that not a vestige of it remained, and of 60,000 
inhabitants not an individual escaped. Another 
great volcanic range extends along the west of 
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the Old Continent, producing the volcanic fires 
of the Azores, Canaries, ^tna, Yesuvius, and 
extending as far north as Hecla. 

2. Whatever may be the internal state of the 
globe, our observation extends only to the exter- 
nal crust, of comparatively small depth, where 
the strata are arranged in the following order : 
1. Primary; 2. Transition; 3. Secondary; 4. 
Tertiary; 5. Volcanic; 6. Alluvial. 

3. Primary rocks are so called because no 
fossil remains of animals or vegetables, nor any 
fragments of other rocks are found in them; 
hence it is supposed that they were formed prior 
to the creation of organic beings. The rocks 
of this class are, for the most part, extremely 
hard; the principal are, granite, gneiss, and 
mica slate, which pass, by insensible gradations, 
into each other. Granite is a very hard stone, 
composed of three minerals, quartz, f eltspar, and 
mica, which occur like great grains closely imited 
together, and from this grained appearance it 
has obtained its name. It is regarded as the 
foundation rock, on which all other rock for- 
mations rest, though it is sometimes pierced from 
below by veins of porphyry and other rocks of 
igneous origin. Granite is very extensively used 
as building stone ; Waterloo bridge, and many 
other public structures in London are built of it 
The interesting Egyptian sculptures in the British 
Museum are almost all of sienite, a beautiful 
species of granite. It frequently passes into 
gneiss, which is a very important rock, as it 
often abounds in metallic veins. 

4. Transition rocks cover those of the primary 
class, and are distinguished as the lowest rocks 
in which the fossil remains of animals or vege- 

R 
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tables are found. They are the principal repo- 
sitories of metallic ores, which occur more 
abundantly in them than in primary rocks, and 
are seldom found in secondary. The principal 
rocks of this class are slate and mountain lime- 
stone. 

5. Stcondary rock formatiom cover the trans- 
ition rocks, and aboimd with the remains of 
animals; they contain rock-salt, gypsum or 
plaster of Paris, and coal, but no ores, except 
that of iron. The most important secondary 
rocks are sandstone and limestone,' including 
chalk. Rock-salt sometimes occurs in very large 
deposits ; it extends in a stratum, the thickness 
of which is not known, 600 miles along the base 
of the Carpaihian mountains ; the whole island 
of Ormuz is one mass of salt. 

6. The Tertiary strata repose on the secondary, 
and are chiefly clay, marl, and soft sandstone. 
They contain numerous remains of quadrupeds 
and other animals no longer found to exist. 

7. Vohamc rocke cover the former in an irre- 
gular manner. They are principally lava, trap, 
basalt, and porphyry, have originally been in a 
state of fusion, and are characterized by intense 
hardness. 

8. Lastly: Alluvial beds are those of soft 
earth or gravel, deposited by rivers or the sea. 

n. THE OCEAN. 

9. Much the greater part of the surface of the 
earth is occupied by the ocean, a vast collection 
of water, containing generally one-thirtieth part 
of salt. It is more than three times as extensive 
as the land * the Pacific alone exceeding in sur- 
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face all the land of the globe. At a distance 
from land it is almost everywhere mif athomable, 
as somidings have been made to the depth of five 
miles without finding a bottom. According to 
the most probable computation, its general depth 
is about ten miles. Some seas, however, are of 
little depth ; the German Ocean, throughout the 
whole of its great extent, is seldom more than 
300 feet deep : the Adriatic is still shallower, 
being only about 100 feet deep. There is a 
diversity of opinion as to the cause of the saltness 
of the ocean ; some attribute it to vast and im- 
known beds of salt, which they suppose to exist 
at its bottom ; but, were this the case, the water 
must s(^n become saturated with salt, that is, 
must become so strong a brine that it cordd dis- 
solve no more salt; but we know this not to be 
the case. Others have supposed that the salt is 
brought down by the rivers, for as the water of 
these contains a very small quantity of salt, and 
none of it is carried off by evaporation, they con- 
sider this sufficient to produce the saltness of the 
ocean. But this is necessarily erroneous ; for in 
such case the saltness of the sea must continually 
increase ; and its water must originally have been 
fresh, and unfit for supporting the existence of 
the fish with which it abounds. We must, there- 
fore, conclude that it was originally created salt, 
and that the exceedingly small quantity of salt 
brought down by the rivers does not sensibly 
affect its immense mass. 

The ocean is subject to three movements from 
different causes, tides, currents, and waves. 
There are three great currents ; the principal 
from east to west, and two others, one from each 
pole towards the equator. The great current 
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from east to west, or the equatorial current, has 
two causes, the rotation of the earth, and the 
influence of the great trade wind, which, betw^een 
the tropics, blows regularly from east to west. 
The most remarkable current is that which sets 
from the coast of Africa to that of America, and 
being directed northward by the shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, runs parallel to the coast of 
America with great velocity, amoimting in some 
places to five or six miles an hour. On reaching 
Newfoundland it turns to the east, and finally, 
sweeping through the Atlantic to the south-east, 
returns to the equator. All parts of the ocean 
are in incessant motion from the effects of these 
great currents, modified by the tides an«l the op- 
position given by the shape of the coasts. 

The tides are produced by the attraction of 
the moon, and in a less degree by that of the sun. 
The moon attracts the water of the ocean imme- 
diately under it more strongly than it does the 
centre of gravity of the earth, in consequence of 
its being nearer to it ; and from the same cause 
that part immediately opposite to this nearest 
part is less attracted by the moon than the centre 
of gravity of the earth. Consequently the water 
of the ocean is more elevated immediately under 
the laoop., and also exactly opposite this place of 
elevation, than in other parts ; and as these two 
points must each be under any given meridian 
in the course of twenty-four hours, the highest 
tide must take place twice in that period. The 
sun, from the same cause, produces similar 
effects, but of less magnitude, in consequence of 
its greater distance. Hence, when the influence 
of sun and moon is combined, as at full and new 
moon, the tides are greatest ; when they coun- 
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teract each other as at the time equally remote 
from th« new and full moon, the tides are lowest. 
The tides are, besides, infinitely affected and 
altered by the shape of the sea-shore. In the 
midst of the Pacific Ocean, they sometimes do 
not exceed two feet in height, while at Chepstow, 
in the Bristol Channel, and at St. Malo, on the 
coast of France, they attain an elevation of above 
fifty feet ; and in the Bay of Fundy on the coast 
of North America, of seventy feet. Waves are 
caused by the friction of the wind on the surface 
of the water. Little ridges first appear, which, 
by continual force, gradually increase to a vast 
size, where the winds sweep over a vast extent 
of surface. Off the Cape of Good Hope, the 
waves are sometimes so vast that a few of them 
will extend a mile ; these, in consequence of the 
gradual slope of their surfaces, are not so dan- 
gerous as smaller waves, the slopes of which are 
steeper, and which either break suddenly or 
strike vessels with destructive violence. They 
are computed to proceed at the rate of about 
thirty miles an hour. 

ni. THE ATMOSPHEKE. 

10. The atmosphere is that body of air and 
vapour which surrounds the earth. It consists 
principally of two gases ; azotic gas, of which it 
contains about 79 parts; and oxygen gas, of 
which it contains 21 parts in the hundred; and 
a very small proportion of carbonic acid gas. 
It is an elastic fluid, having weight, so that it 
presses on each square inch of surface at the 
level of the sea, with the weight of fifteen poimds. 
In consequence of this pressure, if you exhaust 
the air in a tube, mercury will ascend in it to 
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the height of about 28 inches ; since, as there is 
nothing to press down the mercniy within the 
tube, and the air presses on its suif ace outside, 
the fluid is pushed up by this pressure until its 
weight is equal to that of a column of air having 
the whole height of the atmosphere, and the 
breadth of the mercury. It is found that the 
mercury will generally be raised to the height of 
29 inches, and that consequently a column of 
mercury of that height will be equal in weight 
to a colunm of the atmosphere of the same 
breadth. From the same cause a colunm of 
water will rise in an exhausted tube to the height 
of about 82 feet. In consequence of the weight 
of the atmosphere a middle-sized man sustains 
a pressure of 32,000 pounds on the surface of 
his body. As the air is elastic it decreases in 
density, and consequently in weight, in propor- 
tion to its height from the earth, and this affords 
an easy method of measuring heights, as the 
mercury in the barometer sinks in proportion as 
the instrument is taken to a greater height. The 
heat of the air diminishes as we ascend, at the 
rate of about one degree of the thermometer for 
every 350 feet, and this is the cause of the 
severe degree of cold at great heights. At very 
great heights the rarity of the air diminishes the 
intensity of sounds, produces difficulty of breath- 
ing, impairs our strength, and makes it difficult 
to light fires. The height of the atmosphere is 
supposed to be about fifty miles. Two French 
philosophers, Gay-Lussac and Biot, who ascend- 
ed in a balloon to the height of four miles and a 
half, suffered very severely from the rarity of 
the atmosphere. 

Winds are currents in the atmosphere, and 
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are either general and permanent, or varying. 
The general or trade winds, as they are called, 
are produced by the heat of the sun which rari- 
ties the air, and causes it to ascend, while the 
cooler and heavier air adjacent rushes in to fill 
up the vacuity. Hence, as the apparent motion 
of the sun is from east to west, there is always 
near the equator a great and constant wind from 
east to west, so that a ship proceeding between 
the tropics from the coast of Africa to that of 
America, or from the coast of America across 
the Pacific, scarcely requires to have a sail 
changed, but its course may safely be trusted to 
the wind. At the same time there are constant 
currents from the northern and southern regions 
towards the Equator. Th& infinite and pro- 
verbial changeableness of the winds results from 
the effects produced on these great currents by 
the shape of the land, and by varieties of 
climate. The velocity of the wind is very dif- 
ferent at different times. When scarcely per- 
ceptible, it moves at the rate of about a mile in 
an hour ; in a storm at the rate of fifty miles ; 
and in a hurricane at the rate of one hundred 
miles in an hour. 

rV. YABIETIES OF THE HUMAN BACE. 

The varieties of the human race are generally 
regarded as ^yq : 1st, The Caucasian, which is 
characterized by a fair complexion, florid cheeks, 
long hair, oval face, and those features which 
we consider beautiful. It comprehends the 
Europeans and those descended from them, 
Persians, Arabs, Hindoos, Abyssinians, Moors. 
2nd, The Mongolian, which has a yellow com- 
plexion,v black, thin, straight, and stiff hair, 
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broad flat face, and small ejes. It comprehendB 
the Chinese, Ji^mnese, Mongols, and other 
inhabitants of eastern Asia. 3rd, The Ameri- 
can, or copper-coloured race, with complexions 
the colour of copper, black, lank hair, long face, 
low retiring forehead, and aquiline nose. 4th, 
The Malaj race, of a tawny colour, hair black, 
soft, thick, and curled, forehead projecting, nose 
rather flat and thick. This race inhabits a small 
part of the south of Asia, and nearly the whole 
of Oceanica. 5th, The Negro, of a deep black 
colour, black, woolly hair, broad, low nose, thick 
lips, and crooked legs. It inhabits the middle 
and south of Africa, and the interior of the great 
islands of Oceanica* 
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ASTEONOMY. 

The term Astronomy is derived from two 
Greek words, meaning the rules or laws which 
regulate the stars, and in its general acceptation 
signifies the science which treats of the nature 
and constitution as well as of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies. 

When we first contemplate the heavens, we 
see above us, apparently, a hemispherical vault, 
studded with numerous brilliant objects. Of 
these, two are greatly pre-eminent in magnitude : 
one, the Sun, of surpassing splendour, is obvious- 
ly the cause of light and heat, and retains always 
the same apparent magnitude; the other, the 
Moon, of nearly equal apparent magnitude to the 
Sun, shines with a milder light, and continually, 
but regularly, changes its shapes, returning to 
the same appearance in the course of every month. 
All these heavenly bodies appear daily to rise 
with a imiform motion to a certain elevation in 
the sky, and then to descend, and disappear on 
the opposite side. At a certain point of the 
heavens this motion appears to cease ; this point 
is called the PoUy which signifies the pivot on 
which the heavens appear to turn. The celestial 
vault being conceived as forming the surface of 
a sphere, there are two of these points. That 
which is visible in our hemisphere is the North 
Celestial Pole, and that which is visible in the 
opposite hemisphere is the South Celestial Pole. 
The circle which passes round the heavens, at 
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an equal distance from the poles, is called the 
Rational Horizon^ and that which bounds bur 
view on every side, is called the Sensible Horizon, 

On comparing the situation of these various 
celestial objects at different times, we find that 
the Moon does not rise and set, day after day, 
at the same time, but lags behind in its apparent 
daily course ; and that the Sun also continually, 
but more slowly, changes its place. If we ob- 
serve more closely, we find that, of the smaller 
heavenly bodies, some are apparently stationary, 
whilst a few continually change their places, 
and hence have received the name of Planets, 
signifying in Greek " wanderers. " Of these 
moving bodies, some which appear for a brief 
period, and are totally distinct from all others in 
their figure and motion, are sometimes observed 
surrounded by a faint halo of light, and attended 
by a similar luminous train, which at times ex- 
tends over a considerable arch of the celestial 
vault: these are called Comets, from a Greek 
word signifying " hairy," from the resemblance 
between their trains and hair. 

By far the most numerous class have no appa- 
rent motion except their daily one, and are in 
consequence called Fixed Stars, Of these there 
are about 3000 visible to the naked eye ; but 
when a telescope is employed, their number 
seems to increase without any other limit than 
that of the perfection of the instrument. The 
Milh/ Way is a luminous track which nearly en- 
compasses the heavens. Its appearance is pro- 
duced by an immense assemblage of stars, the 
light of each of which is too feeble to produce a 
distinct impression. Their number is so vast, 
that Sir William Herschel computes 60,000 of 
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them passed before the aperture of his telescope 
in an hour. The fixed stars have been formed 
into groups of arbitrary extent, to which have 
been given the names of gods, beasts, and various 
other objects, and such groups are called Cbn- 
stellations; there are about 100 of these. The 
stars in them have no connexion with each other, 
but are merely considered toffether for conve- 
nience of d Jription. Therf are.many other 
regions of the heavens faintly luminous like the 
Milky Way^ and consisting, as well as it, of a 
vast multitude of very remote stars ; these are 
called JVeftw/cp. The light from many of these 
must have taken upwards of 1000 years to reach 
us, though light travels at the rate of 190,000 
miles in a second. So numerous are the objects 
which meet our view in the heavens, that we 
cannot imagine a part of space where some light 
would not strike the eye ; everywhere we find 
innumerable heavenly bodies, with their tens 
of thousands of stars and nebulae, amazing us by 
the strangeness of their forms, and the incompre- 
hensibility of their nature ; till at last, from the 
limitation of our senses, even these vanish in the 
immensity of space. The distances of the fixed 
stars from the earth are great beyond conception, 
as it can be demonstrated that the nearest must 
be one hundred millions of millions of miles from 
us. These stars are not invariably permanent, 
as many have vanished from our sight : some- 
times stars have all at once appeared, shone with 
a bright light, and vanished. In A.D. 1572, a 
star was" discovered in the constellation Cassio- 
peia, which rapidly increased in brightness till 
it even surpassed that of Jupiter ; it then gradu- 
ally diminished in splendour, and in sixteen 
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months disappeared. It has been supposed that 
this resulted from a oonflagration of the star, and 
nothing can be imagined more tremendous than 
a conflagration which could be seen at such an 
immense distance. It has been proved that Sirius, 
or the '' dog-star," the brightest, and, as gene- 
rallj supposed, the nearest of the fixed stars, is 
above 500,000 times more distant than the Sun. 

Now, one of the first questions which occurs 
to the observer of the heavens is : Do these in- 
numerable and stupendous bodies all rise every 
day in the east, and, traversing the sky, descend 
below the horizon in the west ; or is this merely 
an illusion resulting from the earth whirling 
round daily on its axis, and thus causing the 
horizon to disclose and conceal the heavenly 
bodies in succession? It admits of ample proof 
that this last is the case, and that the earth daily 
revolves on its axis, thus producing the apparent 
rise and fall of the heavenly bodies. In the 
first place it is inconceivable, that all the celestial 
bodies, countless in multitude, and most of them 
immeasurably exceeding the earth in size, should 
daily, at inconceivably vast distances, revolve 
round it in exactly the same time. Were such 
the case, there should be some power of attraction 
in the axis of the earth, or in this axis produced, 
adequate to retain them in their orbits, but we 
know this not to be the case. Further, it has 
been found that, if a body be let fall from a 
great height, it will fall, not on the point imme- 
diately below it, but on a point a little forward 
of that, a result which can be proved by s^ct 
demonstration to follow from the rotation of the 
earth. 

If we observe the Sun at various intervals, we 
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shall find that it has an apparent motion contrary 
to the apparent daily motion of the stars, that is, 
from west to east ; and by following his progress 
in this manner during the course of an entire 
year we shall find that he has described an entire 
circle of the heavens, called the Ecliptic^ passing 
through twelve equal parts corresponding to the 
months, called signs of the Zodiac, and named 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricomus, Aqua- 
rius, Pisces. This apparent motion results from 
a real motion in the Earth round the Sun in the 
course of a year, in a path or orbit of an oval or 
elliptical form, very little deviating from a circle. 
As the axis of the Earth has always the same 
inclination in space, at one period of its revo- 
lution the North Pole will be turned away from 
the Sun, and the South Pole towards it ; at the 
opposite period of its revolution, the North Pole 
will be turned towards the Sun, and the South 
away from it ; at the two periods, equally distant 
from these, the North and South Poles will be 
equally exposed to the influence of the Sun's 
rays. When the North Pole is more exposed to 
the Sun it is Summer in the northern hemisphere, 
and Winter in the southern. When the South 
Pole is more exposed, and the North Pole turned 
away, it is Summer in the southern hemisphere 
and Winter in the northern ; in the two middle 
points equally remote from these, all parts of the 
Earth are equally exposed to the Sun, and con- 
sequently day and night are equal everywhere : 
these equidistant points are called the Equinoctial 
points, and the times in which the Earth passes 
them, the Equinoxes. The time in which the 
Earth revolves round the Sun, or in which its 

s 
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centre retnms to the same point in the orbit, ia 
3G5 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes. 

The Earth, in its revolution round the Sun, 
bj its attraction bears along with it the Moon, 
revolying round it As the Moon gives out no 
light, it shines merely by the light of the Sun 
reflected from it, and as we can only see that 
part which is exposed at the same time both to 
the Earth and the Sun, the luminous part 
continually varies in size. When the earth is 
between the Sun and the Moon, this last is said 
to be in opposition, and shines with a full face : 
as it passes forward the luminous part continually 
diminishes, the Moon becoming gibbous, until it 
has performed one-fourth of its course, when it 
appears halved; it then becomes of a crescent 
shape, until it comes between the Earth and the 
Sun, when it is said to be in conjunction, and 
the illuminated part being altogether turned 
away from the Earth, it ^totally disappears ; it 
then becomes a crescent again, and continues to 
increase in size until it reaches half-way between 
conjunction and opposition, when it appears 
halved; it then becomes gibbous, continually 
increasing until it becomes again in opposition 
and full ; these changes of the Moon a^e called 
its phases. Were the plane of the moon's orbit 
exactly in the plane of that of the Earth, it 
would always in opposition be eclipsed by the 
Earth, and in conjunction it would always 
eclipse the Sun ; but as the plane of its orbit is 
inclined to that of the Earth, it sometimes, in 
opposition, does not pass through the Earth's 
shadow, and in conjunction, does not throw a 
shadow on the Earth. The Moon is a globe very 
slightly compressed at each pole it always 
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presents the same side to the Earth, and that 
part directed towards the Earth slightly bulges 
•out. In consequence of its presenting always 
the same side to the Earth, it performs a complete 
revolution round its own axis, during its revolu- 
tion round the Earth. The diameter of the 
Moon is, 2,160 miles : its mass is one seventy- 
fifth of that of the Earth ; its distance from the 
Earth is 240,000 miles. If there be inhabitants 
in the Moon, those on one side have the Earth 
always in view, and to those on the other side 
it is always invisible. As the disc of the Earth 
is about thirteen times larger than that of the 
Moon, it must be a very splendid object as seen 
from that satellite. The surface of the Moon 
is in general very irregular, consisting of craggy 
mountains, rising in tremendous precipices to a 
height sometimes exceeding four miles : it also con- 
tains vast cavities, some of which are four miles 
deep and forty miles in diameter : there is no large 
collection of water or sea on that part of the 
Moon visible to us. It contains volcanoes ; Sir 
W. Herschel observed one three miles in diameter. 
It is doubted by many astronomers whether the 
Moon has an atmosphere. The time of a com- 
plete revolution of the Moon in its orbit from 
any one point to its return to it, is 27 days, 7 
hours, 43 minutes. The time interveningbetween 
two successive appearances of the Moon at full, 
is called a lunation, and is 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
minutes. Eclipses of the Sun are much more 
frequent than those of the Moon, but less fre- 
quently visible at any one point on the Earth's 
surface. The number of eclipses of both 
luminaries in a year cannot be less than two nor 
more than seven, the most usual number bein^ 
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four, two of the Sun and two of the Moon. 
There are seven principal planets, besides the 
Earth, which revolve around the Sun: two 
nearer than the Earth, Mercury and Venus; 
five farther than it. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune. Besides these, there is 
a very large number of smaller planets revolving 
around the Sun, between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. These are called Asteroids, and their 
number as ascertained up to 1867 is 91. 

THE SOLAB SYSTEM 

Consists of the planets, with their satellites, and 
numerous other bodies, revolving round the Sun. 
The Sun is a globe 886,000 miles in diameter, and 
would not only fill the whole orbit of our Moon, 
but extend everywhere two hundred thousand 
miles beyond it. Its diameter is 112 times that 
of the Earth; its surface is 12,700 times that of 
the Earth; its bulk 1,435,000 times that of the 
Earth, and its mass of matter or weight 329,000 
times that of the Earth. It rotates round its 
own axis in twenty-five days five hours. It is 
impossible to conjecture what may be the nature 
of its body, but it seems to be surrounded by a 
mottled ocean of fiame, through which the dark 
internal ball frequently appears like black spots, 
often of enormous size, so as to be visible to the 
naked eye, and sometimes 50,000 miles in dia- 
meter, or more than six times the diameter of 
the Earth. 

Mercury^ the planet nearest to the Sun, is 3,140 
miles in diameter. It is 37,000,000 miles from 
it, and performs its revolution round it in 87 
days, 23 hours. Venus^ the second in order of 
the planets, is 7,712 miles in diameter. Its dis- 
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tance from the Sun is 69,000,000 miles, and it 
performs its revolution round it in 224 days, 16 
hours. The Earth is the third in order, its dia- 
meter being 7,916 miles, and its distance from 
the Sun 95,000,000 miles. It performs a com- 
plete revolution, or returns to the same point in 
the heavens from which it set out, in 365 days, 
6 hours, 9 minutes; and returns to either 
equinoctial point after it has left it in 365 days, 
5 hours, and 49 minutes, which is the tropical 
or common year. It rotates round its axis in 
23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds ; but we reckon 
time by the mean solar day of 24 hours. Mars^ 
the next in order to the Earth, is 4,189 miles in 
diameter, 144,000,000 miles distant from the 
Sun, and performs its revolution round it in 
686 days, 22 hours. It is remarkable for the 
red colour of its light, the brightness of its polar 
regions,- and the number and variety of its spots. 
The Asteroids, which are next in order, are very 
small and invisible to the naked eye. The first 
four were discovered between the years 1801 
and 1807 ; but more systematic observation since 
1845 is continually adding to our knowledge of 
their number, which amounted in 1867 to 91. 

Jupiter, the next in order, is the largest of all 
the Planets. Its diameter is 88,780 miles ; its 
distance from the Sun is 496,000,000 miles; 
and it performs its revolution round it in 4,332 
days, 14 hours, or 11 years, 316 days. Its 
diameter is about eleven times greater than that 
of the Earth, and its bulk 1,281 times greater 
than that of the Earth ; its year is nearly equal 
to twelve of our years. It is remarkable for 
belts or bands, extending across its disc, in lines 
parallel to its equator, and supposed to be caused 
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four, two of the Sun and -^^ clouds of the 

There are seven principi'./ ^?«r Moons or Satel- 

Earth, which revolve y^^^^^ 76,068 miles in 

nearer than the Er .*/^,000 miles distant from 

five farther thar ,/ich it revolves in 29 yeaxs 

Uranus, and N ^^ '^ accompanied by eight 

a very large ' ;,^'^®^> ^^^ ihr^Q enormous rings 

around tb^ J'^^ h^^ymg a diameter of 200,000 

Jupiter ^z. •/««^> ^^ Herschely or Georgtum Sidus, 

numb z*" '^^^ 35,000 miles in diameter, and 

/'/'^;000 miles from the Sun, round which 

^'^Les in 84 years. It is attended by four 

< //!;' Satellites or Moons. Neptune is the most 

,/^f0 known body in the solar system. Its 

r^on, size, and character, were independently 

n^xHAiQ^ by Mr. Adams in England, and M. 

f^Verner in France, and from their results it 

^ns first seen by Dr. G-alle, at Berlin, December 

2Sf 1846. It is 42,000 miles in diameter, is 

2,870,000,000 miles from the Sun, and revolves 

around it in 166 years. It is attended by one 

Satellite. 

Comets are heavenly bodies, which are visible 
to us only for a very short time. They generally 
appear attended by a faint light either surround- 
ing them like a vast atmosphere, or stretched 
out to a considerable length as a tail, and some- 
times they appear to consist of such light only. 
Their orbits are in general very long narrow 
ovals. Their tails are frequently of great 
length, that of the Comet of 1811 being 
130,000,000 miles in length. The Comet of 
1680, on receding from the Sun, sent forth in 
two days a tail of the length of 100,000,000 
miles. Some of them have no tails. The head 
commonly consists of a concentrated mass of 
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'ight like a Planet, and the whole is so trans- 
\rent when viewed through a telescope that 

* smallest star may be seen through its densest 
', Many have supposed that they are nothing 

rjollections of vapour or electric matter, 

* that if one were to come into collision with 
t/Ue Earth or another Planet, it would produce 
no material effect, and even that the Earth 
may occasionally have been enveloped in the 
tail of a Comet, without its inhabitants being 
aware of the circumstance. Two of the Comets, 
that of Biela having a period of six years 
and three-quarters, and that of Encke having a 
period of three years, pass so close to the orbit 
of the Earth that they may possibly come into 
collision with it, but the substance of both 
is so very rare that it is supposed that no 
injury would result. The greater number of 
Comets which have been observed have never 
re-appeared. That of Halley has a period of 
seventy-five years, and when most remote, a 
distance of 3,355,000,000 miles from the Sun. 
Its last appearance was on 16th of November, 
1835. The Comet of 1680 moved at the rate 
of nearly a million of miles in an hour, and 
when nearest the Sun was subject to a degree of 
heat 27,500 times greater than that received by 
the Earth. Such an intense temperature would 
convert into vapour every substance with which 
we are acquainted. 

For fuller information on the subject than 
can be ^ven in the limits of this work, the 
student should consult " Mrs. Somerville, on the 
Connexion of Physical Sciences;" the treatises 
of Sir John Herschel ; and Keith on the Use of 
the Globes. 
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THE USE OF THE GLOBEa 



OF THE TEBRX8TKIAL GLOBE. 

1. The terrestrial globe is a repreBcntation of 
the earth, having the eeae and different countries 
depicted on it, exactly as they are on the aurface 
of the earth. 

2. The spindle on which the globe tnma is 
called ite axis; but in nature this axis is only 
imaginary. 

S. The esti«me points of the axis are called 
the poles; the one is the north, or arctic ; the 
other the south, or antarctic. 

4. The earth is divided into Frrs Zones; 
namely, one torrid, two temperate, and two fri- 
gid zones. 

5. The torrid tone extends from the equator to 
tlie tropic of Cancer northward, and to the tropic 
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of Capricorn southward ; including twenty-three- 
and-a-half degrees on each side of the equator, 
(Tiaking in the whole forty-seven degrees. 

6. The two temperate zones lie between the 
tropics and polar circles, on each side of the 
equator, being forty-three degrees each ; and, 

7. The two frigid zones embrace the regions 
from the polar circles to the poles, extending in 
each direction twenty -three-and-a-half degrees. 

8. The earth is supposed to be surrounded with 
several imaginary circles, which are actually 
drawn on the artificial globe, or expressed by 
wooden or brass work. 

9. The equator is a supposed circle of the 
earth, equidistant from both poles ; and it di- 
vides the globe into two equal hemispheres, one 
north and the other south. 

10. Meridians are imaginary great circles pass- 
ing from pole to pole, or over head from north 
to south. 

11. The ecliptic is a great circle in the heavens, 
in which the sun, or rather the earth, performs 
its annual revolutions. 

12. The ecliptic is divided into twelve signs, 
which are marked as follows : — 

T Aries, the Ram ; VI Scorpio, the Scorpion 
Q Taurus, the Bull ; f Sagittarius, the Ar- 
il Gremini, the Twins ; cher ; 
ffi Cancer, the Crab ; Yf Capricomus,the Goat 
St Leo^ the Lion; rss Aquarius, the Water- 
15? Virgo, the Vir^n ; bearer ; 
£^ Libra, the Balaiice ; K Pisces, the Fishes. 

13. These signs refer to stars, among which 
the son is seen to pass ; and the signs, as well 
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as the ecliptic itself, are drawn on the terrestrial 
globe only for the convenieiice of working some 
problems. 

14. The tropics are two circles parallel to, and 
each twenty-three-and-a-half degrees distant 
from, the equator; one to the north and the 
other to the south. 

15. The polar circles are parallel to the tn^ics, 
and twenty-three-and-a-half degrees distant from 
the poles. 

16. The horizon is expressed by the upper sur- 
face of the wooden circle in which the globe 
stands, and it divides the globe into two equal 
parts. 

17. The zenith of any place is a point in the 
heavens directly overhead, or above that place, 
and the nadir is the point opposite to the zenith. 

18. The wooden horizon of the globe is di- 
vided into three parts : the innermost is marked 
with all the marks on the mariner's compass ; 
the next has the names, characters, and figures, 
of the twelve signs ; and the third is a calendar 
of months and days. By the* last two are in- 
stantly seen the sign and degree the sun is in, 
during every day in the year. 

•19. The circumference of the earth and hea- 
vens is divided into three hundred and sixty 
degrees, and each degree is divided into sixty 
minutes. Half the circumference is one hundred 
and eighty degrees, and a quarter is ninety de- 
grees. 

20. The Latitude of any place is its distance 
from the equator towards either pole, reckoned 
in degrees and minutes, and may be ninety de- 
grees north or south. 
. 21. The LoNGiTUDB of any place Is its dia? 
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tance from the meridian of London, reckoned in 
degrees and minutes, and it may be one hundred 
and eighty degrees east or west. 

Problem I. — To find the latitude of ani/ place. 

Bide. — Turn the globe, and bring the place to 
the graduated edge of the brazen meridian ; and 
the degree on the meridian is the latitude north 
or south, as it may be on the north or south side 
of the equator. 

Ex, — Thus the latitude of London is fifty-one- 
and-a-half north, and of St. Helena nearly six- 
teen degrees south. 

Examples for practice. 

What is tlie latitude of Alexandria in Egypt ? — of Athens? 
— of Bengal? — of the Cape of Good Hope ? — of Cape Horn? 
— of Constantinople? — of Edinburgh? — of Ispahan? — of 
Madras? — of Moscow? — of Paris? — of Philadelphia? — of 
Prague? — of Stockholm? — of Teneriffe? — of Vienna? — of 
Port Jackson ? — and of Mexico ? 

Problem II. — To find the longitvde of any place. 

Bide. — ^Bring the place to the brazen meridian, 
and the degree on &e equator shows the longi- 
tude from London. 

Ex. — ^Thus the longitude of Madras is eighty 
degrees east ; of Lisbon nine degrees west. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the longitude of Amsterdam ? — of Archangel ? — 
of Babelmandeb?— of Bengal?-— of Dublin?— of Gibraltar? 
.-of Jerusalem? — of Quebec? — of Syracuse? — of Tunis? 
—of Turin ?— of Upsal ? 

Problem HI. — The longitude and latitude of any 
place being given^ to find that place. 

Rule, — ^Look for the longitude on the equator, 
and bring it to the brazen meridian, then under 
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the given degree of latitude will be the place 
quired. 

Ex, — ^Thus the place whose longitude is 80° 10' 
east, and latitude 81° 11' north, is Alexandria ; 
and the place which, has nearly 6° west longi- 
tude, and 16° south latitude, is St. Helena. 

Examples for practice. 

Name the places of which the following are the longitnde 
and latitude :— Longitude d(f IV east, latitude 81* 11' north. 
—Longitude 79* 50' west, latitude Sd* 22' north.— Longitude 
8* 80' west, latitude 51* 54' north.— Longitude 4*5' west, lati- 
tude 56* (nearly) nortK — Longitude 76* 50' west, latitude 12® 
south.- Longitude 8<» 35' west, latitude 40<* 53' north.— Lon- 
gitude nearly 71® west, no latitude. 

Pbobusm rV. — To find the difference of latitude of 

any two places. 

Rule. — ^If the places are in the same hemisphere, 
bring each to the meridian, and svbtract the lati- 
tude of the one from that of the other ; if in dif- 
fererU hemispheres, add the latitude of the one to 
that of the other. 

Ex. — ^Thus the difference of latitude between 
London and Madras is 38° 28' ; between Paris 
and Cape Horn is 104° 49'. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the difference of latitude between Copenhagen 
and Gibraltar? — ^between London and the Oape of Good 
Hope ? — ^between Berlin and Bristol ? — ^between Bengal and 
8t. Helena? — between Madrid and Moscow? — ^between 
Leghorn and Liverpool ? — ^between Pekin and Philadelphia ? 
— ^How many degrees colder is St. Petersburg than Naples ? 

Problem V. — To find the difference of longitude 
between any two places. 

Rule. — ^Bring one of the places to the brazen 
meridian, and mark its longitude: then bring 
the other place to the meridian, and the number 
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of degrees between its longitude and the first 
mark is the difference of longitude. 

Ex. — ^Thns the difference of longitude between 
London and Constantinople is 28° 55' ; between 
Constantinople and Madras is 51° 33'. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the difference of longitude between Athens and 
Batavia? — between Brest and Cape Horn? — between 
Oharlestown in America and Cork in Ireland? — ^between 
Borne and Cape Finisterre ? — ^between Canton and the most 
northerly point of the Orkney Isles ? — ^between Marocoo and 
Thibet ? — ^between Cape Bojador in Africa and Port Jackson 
in Australia ? — ^between the most northerly "point of Mada- 
gascar and Otaheite? — ^between Mecca and Calcutta? 

Pboblbm VI. — To find the distance of any two 

places on the Globe, 

Rvle. — ^Lay the graduated edge of the quad- 
rant of altitude oyer both places, and the degrees 
between them multiplied by 69^ will give the 
distance in English miles. 

Ex. — ^Thus the distance between the Lizard 
Point and the islands of Bermudas is 46°, or 
3147 miles; between London and Jamaica, is 
4691 miles. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the distance between Samarcand in Tartary and 
Pekin ? — ^between Warsaw and Ascension Island ? — ^between 
North Cape and Gibraltar ? — ^between Lisbon and Ispahan ? 
between Bio Janeiro and the Cape of Good Hope ? — between 
Madrid and Cairo ? — between Boston and Cayenne ? 

Problem VII. — The hour at anyplace being given^ 
to find what hour it is at any other place,* 

Rule. — ^Bring the place, where the hour is 
given, to the brazen meridian, and set the index 

* When the distance or difference of longitude between 
two places is known, it is easy to ascertain their difference 

T 
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of the hour circle to that hour ; then tarn the 
globe till the proposed place comes nnder the 
meridian, and the index will point to the present 
hour at that place. 

Ex. — Thus, when it is twelve o'clock at noon 
in London it is nearly four in the afternoon at 
the island of Mauritius; but at Jamuca, it is 
only about seven in the morning. 

Excmvplesfor practice. 

When it is ten in tlie morning at London, what is the 
time at Calcutta and at Canton ? 

When it is eight in the morning at Dublin, what o'clock 
is it at the Pelew Islands, Barbadoea, and the westem side 
of the Lake Superior in America? 

When it is midnight at Borne, what o'clock is it at Owhy- 
hee and at Easter Island ? 

When it is midnight at Lisbon, what o'clock is it at York, 
Moscow, Cape Horn, Genoa, Syracuse, and L^hom ? 

How much are the clocks of Barbadoes behind ours ? 

When it is noon at Port Jackson in Australia^ what time 
is it at Paris and at Dublin ? f 

of time by calculation. It is noon, or twelve o'clock, when 
any place on the globe is exactly towards the sun ; and the 
succession of day and night, of morning, noon, and evening, 
may be beautifully shown by turning the terrestrial glob^ 
in the sunshine, or in the light of a candle. But to ascertain 
exactly the number of hours and minutes in which, at the 
same moment of time, two places diJffer, it is necessary to 
divide the difference of longitude by 15, because every 15 
d^;rees is equal to one hour of time ; and consequently, also, 
every degree is equal to four minutes of time. For example, 
when it is noon at London, it will be four o'clock in the 
afternoon at all places which are sixty degrees of longitude 
east of London, and eight in the morning at all places which 
are sixty degrees west of London. At aU places which have 
180 degrees difference of lonritude, it will be twelve o'clock 
at night when it is noon at London. And in this manner 
the hour in any part of the world may be calculated, l^ 
adding to the given hour when the place is east, and by 
subtracting when it is west. 

f The different manner in which some nations reckon 
time is as follows : 

The Babylonians, Persians, and Syrians b^jn their day 
at sun-rising, and count 24 hours. The ancient Jews, Athe- 
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Pbobleh Vm. — To rectify the globe for the lati- 
tude^ zenithf and surCs place. 

Rule. — ^For the latitude : elevate the pole above 
the horizon according to the latitude of the place. 

2. For the zenith : screw the quadrant of alti- 
tude on the meridian at the given degree of lati- 
tude, counting from the equator towards the 
elevated pole. 

3. For the sutiUs place : find the sun's place on 
the horizon, and then bring the same place 
found on the ecliptic to the meridian, and set 
the hour-index to twelve at noon* 

^a;.-^Thus, to rectify for the latitude of 
London on the 10th of May. The globe must 
be so placed that the north pole shall be fifty- 
one-and-a-half degrees above the north side of 
the horizon: then fifty-one-and-a-half will be 
found on the zenith of the meridian, on which 
the quadrant must be screwed. — On the horizon, 
the 10th of May answers to the 20th of Taurus; 
which find on the ecliptic, and bring it to the 
meridian, and set the index to twelve, and the 
globe is rectified for the latitude, zenith, and sun's 
place, for the 10th of May. 

Examples for practice. 

Bectify the globe for London, St. PeterBburg, Madras, and 
Pekin, for the 24th of February. 

Rectify the globe for Oporto, Venice, Quebec, Vienna. 
Dantzic, and Corinth, for tne 27th of June, and the 6th of 
August. 

nians, and Italians, reckon from sun-setting. The Egyptians, 
like the English, begin at midnight. Astronomers and sea- 
men begin the day at noon, and reckon 24 hours to the next 
day at noon ; and, according to this method of reckoning 
are all the calculations of the sun, moon, and planet^ made 
in an ephemeris, almanac, &c. 
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Problem IK. — To find at what hour the sun rises 
and sets any day in the year, 

RuU, — ^Rectify for the latitude and sun's place 
(by Prob. VIII.) and turn the sun's place to the 
eastern edge of the horizon, and the index will 
point to the hour of rising ; then bring it to the 
western edge of the horizon, and the index will 
shew the time of setting, 

Ex. — Thus, on the 16th of March, the sun 
rises a little after six, and sets a little before six 
in the evening. 

Examples for practice* 

When does the sun rise and set at St. Petersburg, Naples^ 
and at Gantonf on the 24th of January? 

At what hour does the sun rise and set at Dublin, Gibral- 
tar, TenerifFe, and Vienna, on the '15th of April, the 4th of 
July, and the 20th of November? * 

Pboblem X. — To find the length of the day and 
night at any time of the year. 

Rule. — ^Double the time of the sun's rising, 
which gives the length of the night : double the 
time of his setting, which gives the length of 
the day. 

Ex. — ^Thus, on the 25th of May, the sun rises 
at London about four o'clock, and sets at eight. 
The length of the night is twice four, or eight 

* About the 21st of March the sun rises due east, and 
sets due west ; between this and the 21st of September, it 
rises and sets to the northward of these points^ and in the 
winter months to the southward of them. When the sun's 
place is brought to the eastern or western edge of the 
norizon, it marks the point of the compass upon which it 
rises or sets that day. 
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hours ; the length of the day is twice eight, or 
sixteen hours. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the length of the day and the night on the 22nd 
of April at London, Madrid, and Batavia? 

Wnat is the length of the day and the night on the 10th 
of June at St. HeienAi Mexico, New York, and Oanton? 

Observe^ The declination of the sun is its dis- 
tance from the equator north or south. 

Problem XI. — The day of the month being given^ 
to find the sun's declination^ and all those places 
where the sun will be vertical on that day. 

Rule. — ^Find the 8un*s place in the ecliptic, 
and bring it to the meridian, and the degree 
which stands over it is the sun's declination. 
Then turn the globe from west to east, and to 
all the places that pass under that degree will 
the sun be vertical on that day. 

Ex. — ^Thus, on the 27th of October, the sun's 
declination will be 13° 18' south ; and he will 
be vertical at St. Salvadore, in South America, 
&c., on that day. On the 10th of May the sun 
is vertical to the salt-mines in Africa, Ageeg in 
the Red Sea, Fort Victoria, Hindostan, Sinho, 
Cochin-China, the island of Owhyhee, and Porto 
Rico. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the snn's declination, and to what places will he 
be veridical on the 10th of February? — on the 12th of March ? 
— on the 9th of April? — on the 16th of August? — on the 
2l8t of September ? — on the 6th of November? 

When will the sun pass yertically OYer Surinam ?— oyer 
the most easterly part of the Bay of Honduras ?— oyer the 
islands of SL Helena, Ascension, ManritJnH, and Guam? 
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Wben m^ we condole irith oar friends ai Borneo oa 
•fnconnt of their suffering Tertical heat? 

When does the ndny season commence at Barbadoeo, 
Trinidad, and Madras? • 

When wiU the Nile begin to swell? 

On what two dsys in the year will a person at St. Kitt's 
hare no shadow ? 

On what days wiU the son pass aver Jamaica? 



Pboblem Xn. — At a given place and hour^ to find 
where the sun is then vertical. 

BuU, — Bring the sim's place, found in the 
ecliptic for that day, to the meridian, which 
shows its declination; elevate the pole to that 
declination ; then bring the given place to the 
meridian, and set the index to the given hour. 
Turn the globe till the index points to twelve at 
noon; and the place exactly under the sun's 
declination on the brazen meridian will have the 
sun vertical at the given time. 

Ex, — ^Thus, on the 11th of May, it will be 
found that the sun is vertical at Port Royal in 
Jamaica, when it is a few minutes past five in 
the afternoon at London. 

On the 24th of April, when it is six in the 
morning at London, the sun will be vertical at 
Madras. 

Examples for practice. 

Where is the sun vertical on the 26th of Jnne, when it is 
seven in the morning in London ? — on the 10th of July, 
when it is two in the morning at Quebec ?— on Christmas 
Day^ when it is midnight at St. Petersbui^? — on the 10th 
of November, when it va six in the evening at Ormuz ? 

* Wherever the snn is vertical, the rains are almost con> 
fcinual, which produces the swell of the Kile, and other 
Large rivers in Asia, Africa, and America. 
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Problem Xm. — The day^ hour, and place^ being 
given^ to find all those places of the earth where 
the sun is then rising and setting^ where it is 
noonj midnighty ^c. 

Eule.—¥ind, by the last problem, the place to 
which the sun is vertical at the given hour, and 
bring the same to the meridian, and rectify the 
globe to a latitude equal to the sun's declination. 
Then to ail the places just under the western side 
of the horizon, the sun is rising ; to those just 
above the eastei^ horizon, the sun is about to set ; 
to all those under the upper half of the brazen 
meridian it is noon^ and to all those under the 
lower half it is midnight. 

Ex, — ^Thus, when it is ten in the morning at 
London, the longest day, the sun is rising in 
Virginia, Hayti, &c., it is setting in the eastern 
part of Java, Japan, &c., and it is noon at St. 
Petersburg. 

And on the 30th of April, when it is four in 
the afternoon in London, the sun will have just 
risen at Owhyhee; it will be noon at Cape 
Breton and Buenos Ayres ; it will be setting at 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and midnight at Ma- 
nilla, Formosa, &c. 

Examples for practice. 

To what places is the Bnn rising, and to what places is it 
setting, when at London it is eight in the evening on the 
25th of October? v. 

To what places is it midnight on the 14th of May, when 
it is eight in the morning at London ? 

Where is it noon on the 1st of December at ten in the 
forenoon at London ? 
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Pboblbm XrV. — To find all the places to which a 
lunar eclipse is visible at any instani* 

Rule. — ^Find the place to which the son is ver- 
tical at that time, and bring that place to the 
zenith, and set the index to the upper twelve : 
then turn the globe till the index points to the 
lower twelve, and the eclipse is visible to every 
part of the earth that is now above the horizon. 

Ex. — On the 2nd of October, 1800, there was 
an eclipse of the moon at nine in the evening in 
London, and the duration was about two hours : 
where was it visible ? 

Answer.^Yo Europe, Africa, Arabia, Persia, 
&c. 

Examples for practice. 

There was a total eclipse of the moon at seyen in the 
evening on the 27th of Mav: to what places was it visible? 

There was an eclipse of the moon January 26, ISOi, at 
eight in the evening : was it visible in London ? 

To what places was the eclipse of the moon, on the 22nd 
of July, 1804, at four in the afternoon, visible ? 

Pboblbm XV. — The day and hour of a solar 
eclipse being knowny to find all the places in which 
that eclipse will be visible, 

Eule. — "By Prob. XTT. find at what place the 
sun is vertical at that hour. Rectify the globe 
for the latitude of that place, and bring the place 
itself to the brazen meridian. The eclipse, if a 
considerable one, will be visible at most of the 
places above the horizon.* 

* If the eclipse be small, it will not be visible to many 
places above the horizon : and, on that account, there is no 
certainty in determining where an eclipse of the sun wiU be 
visible by the globe only. 
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JEJa;.— Thus, on the 24th of April, 1800, there 
was an eclipse of the sun at one in the morning, 
which was visible in Kamtschatka, the north- 
east of Siberia, part of China, and the north- 
west of North America. 

Examples for practice. 

The Bim was eclipsed Aueast 17, 1803, about seven in tiie 
morning : was it visible in London ? 

The sun was eclipsed February 21, 1803, at nine at night: 
to what places was it visible ? and where was it totally and 
centrally eclipsed ? 

There was an eclipse of the sun about eleven in the fore- 
noon, Feb. 11, 1804 : was it visible at London ? 

Def — ^The angle of position between two places, 
is an angle at the zenith of one of the places, 
formed between the brazen meridian and the 
quadrant of altitude passing through the other 
place, and is measured on the horizon. 

Problem XVI. — To find the angle of position 
between any two places. 

Eule. — Elevate for the latitude of one of the 
places, which bring to the brazen meridian ; screw 
the quadrant of altitude over it, and lay the gra- 
duated edge over the other place: then the 
number of degrees contained between the meri- 
dian and quadrant, measured on the horizon, is 
the angle required. 

Ex. — Thus, the angle of position between 
London and Constantinople is 76°. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the angle of position between Lisbon and Alex- 
andria in Egypt f— Between St. Petersburg and Delhi? — 
Between Paris and Buenos Ayres ? 
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Frobleh Xyn. — To point with the finger to any 

toum or country, 

Etde, — ^Rectify the globe for the ladtade and 
zenith ; and place the globe north and south by 
the compass, taking care to give the needle a 
variation of about 23° west : then the finger will 
easily point out which way every neighbouring 
city lies. 

j^x. — Thus, standing with my face to the north, 
I must point to the north-west for Glasgow, and 
south-east for Alexandria. 

Examples for practice. 

Whicli way must I sail from Land^s End to New York ? 

What winds will carry me from Dover to Copenhagen? 

By what route must a person sail to go from Gibraltar to 
Ceylon ? 

What track do the ships pursue in going from the Cape 
of Good Hope to Australia? 

Problem XV ill. — A place being given in the 
torrid zone, to find those two days in the year in 
which the sun will he vertical there* 

Eule. — ^Bring the place to the brazen meridian ; 
mark the degree over at, which is its latitude ; 
move the globe round, and observe the two points 
of the ecliptic that pass under the said degree of 
latitude. Look on the wooden horizon, and see 
what two days answer to the two points of the 
ecliptic already found ; and on these the sun is 
vertical to the given place. 

*Ex, — ^Thus, the sun is vertical to Madras on 
the 23rd of April and the 17th of August. And 
at St. Helena the sun will be vertical on the 4th 
of February and the 4th of November. 
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Examples for practice. 

On what day is the sun vertical at Lima? at Oape Oomorin, 
In the East Indies ? and at the month of the riyer Amazon ? 

Problem XIX. — To find the surCs meridian 
altitvde at any given place. 

Bule. — ^Elevate the globe for the latitude of 
the place. Find the sun's place in the ecliptic, 
and bring it to the brazen meridian : count the 
number of degrees contained on the meridian, 
between the horizon and the sun's place, which 
is the altitude required. 

Ex. — ^Thus, on the 21st of May, the sun's meri- 
dian altitude at London will be nearly 59°. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the meridian altitude of the snn at London. Octo- 
ber 26 ? — at St. Petersbnrg on the longest day ? — on Christ- 
mas Day, at Bastia in the Island of Corsica ? — at Samarcand 
on Michaelmas Day ? 

Problem XX. — To find the altitude of the sun at 
any given place and hour. 

Ride. — Rectify for the latitude, zenith, and 
sun's place. Turn the globe till the index points 
to the given hour, and bring the quadrant of alti- 
tude to the sun's place at that hour, and the de- 
grees counted on that from the horizon are the 
altitude sought. 

Ex. — ^Thus the altitude of the sun at London, 
on the 21st of May, at nine in the morning, will 
be a little more than 48°. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the altitude of the snn at London on the 24th of 
January, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon ? — at Moscow, at 
eight in the morning on the 1st of May ? — at Constantinople, 
at ten in the forenoon on the 24th -of June? 
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Problem XXI.— iiny place being given in the 
north frigid zone^ to find the number of days the 
sun shines constantly without setting at that 
place^ and the number of days he is totally absent. 

i?uZ«.— Rectify for the latitude of the place ; 
and hring the ascending part of the ecliptic (Uiat is, 
the part reckoned from Capricorn, through Aries, 
Gemini, &c. to Cancer) to the north part of the 
horizon : observe the degree of the ecliptic which 
cuts that point, and the day in the calendar which 
answers to that degree shows the time when con- 
tinual day begins : then bring the descending part 
of the ecliptic (that is, the part that passes ^m 
Cancer, through Leo, &c. to Capricorn) to the 
said north point of the horizon, and observe the 
degree as before ; and the day on the calendar 
which answers to it is that in which continual 
day ends. 

Ex. — ^Thus, at latitude 76° north, continual 
day begins about the 27th of April, and lasts 
till August 15, that is, during 110 or 111 days, 
the sun never goes below the horizon. And as 
the longest night is, in all latitudes, equal to the 
longest day, the people that live at South Cape, 
in Spitzbergen, or 76° north latitude, never see 
the sun for 110 days successively, except by 
refraction.* 

At North Cape, Lapland, or lat. 71°, continual 
day begins about the middle of May, and lasts to 
the end of July; and continual night begins 
about the middle of November and lasts till about 
the end of January. 

• To find when the longest night begins and ends, pro- 
ceed as before, bringing the ascending and descending points 
of the ecliptic to the south instead of the north part of the 
horizon. 
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Examples for practice. 

What is the length of contmnal day at the north part of 
Kova Zembla ? 

When does contmnal day begin in Davis^s Straits ? 

When does the snn begin to shine without intermission 
in latitude 80* north, and what is the length of continual 
day there ? 

Problem XXTT. — To expUdn the phenomefum of 

the harvest-moon. 

The harvest-moon is the full moon which hap- 
pens at or near the timq of the autumnal equinox ; 
when a few nights before and after the full, the 
moon rises nearly at the same time, on account 
of the horizon being nearly parallel to that part 
of her orbit at which she then is.* 

Rvle, — ^Rectify the globe for the latitude ; find 
the moon's place in White's or any other Ephe- 
meris, for four or five days before and after the 
full moon, and put a patch on each of these 
places. Bring the sun's place for each day to 
the brazen meridian, and set the index to twelve 
at noon : turn the globe westward till the moon's 
place, corresponding to that day, comes above 
the horizon, and the index will show the time of 
rising. 

Ex. — ^Thus the difference of the time of the 
rising of the moon, two or three days before and 
after full in September, 1803, was about sixteen 
minutes only, 

* When there is the smallest difference between the times 
of the moon'H rising, there will be the greatest difference 
between the times m. her setting ; and the contrary. 



U 
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OF THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The celestial ghbe is an artificial representation 
of the heavens, having the fixed stars drawn upon 
it in thdr natural order and situation. The eje 
is supposed to be placed in the centre. 

As the terrestrial globe, by turning on its axis, 
represents the real diurnal motion of the earth, 
so the celestial globe, by turning on its axis, 
represents the apparent motion of the heavens. 

The zodiac is an imaginary belt round the 
heavens, of about sixteen degrees broad, through 
the middle of which runs the ecliptic, or the 
apparent path of the sun. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac, which belong 
to the celestial globe, have been already enume- 
rated on page 205. 

The first points of Aries and Libra are called 
the eqiuTioctial points, because when the sun 
appears to be in either of them the day and 
night are equal. 

The first points of Cancer and Capricorn are 
called solstitial points, because when the sun is 
near either of them he seems to stand still, or to 
be at the same height in the heavens at twelve 
o'clock at noon for several days together. 

Definition I. — The latitude of the heavenly 
bodies is measured from the ecliptic north and 
south. The sun, being always in the ecliptic, 
has no latitude. 

Definition 11, — ^The longitude of the heavenly 
bodies is reckoned on the ecliptic, from the first 
point of Aries, eastward round the globe. The 
longitude of the sun is what is called, on the 
terrestrial globe, the sun's place. 
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Problem I. — To find the latitude and longitude of 

any star,* 

Ride. — Put the centre of the quadrant of alti- 
tude on the pole of the ecliptic, and its graduated 
edge on the star ; then the arch of the quadrant, 
intercepted between the star and the ecliptic 
shows its latitude : and the degree which the 
edge of the quadrant cuts on the ecliptic, is the 
degree of its longitude. 

Ex. — ^Thus, the Ifititude of Regulus is 0* 28' 
N., and its longitude nearly 147°. The latitude 
of Arcturus is 31° N. nearly; its longitude is 
about 201°. 

Examples for practice. 

What ore the latitudes and longitudeB of Oor Oaroli ? — of 
Aldebaran ? — of p in Persens ? — of a in Ganis Minor ? of 
SiriuB ? — of Gapella ? — and of the bright etar in the 
Northern Crown ? 

Pboblem n. — To find any place in the heavens by 
having its latitude and longitude given. 

Rule. — ^Fix the quadrant of altitude, as in the 
last problem, letting it cut the longitude given 
on the ecliptic; then seek the latitude on the 
quadrant, and the place under it is the place 
sought. 

Ex. — ^Thus, if I am asked what part of the 
heavens that is, whose longitude is 60° 80', and 
latitude 5° 80' south, I find it is the place which 
Aldebaran occupies. 

Examples for practice. 

What star is that whose longitude is 85^, and whose lati- 
tude is 16<> south ? 

* The latitude and longitude of the planets and moon are 
given in White's Ephemeris, the Naut*^ Almanac, &o. 
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What star is that whose longitade is 200® SO', and whose 
latitude is 20 south? 

If a comet appear in that part of the heavens whose 
longitude is 125^, and latitude 64^, to what constellation 
must I look for it? 

Def. — The declination of any heavenly body is 
meaaured upon the meridian from the equator. 

Frobleh m. — To find the declination of the sun 

or stars. 

Ride. — Bring the sim or star to the brazen 
meridian ; and then its distance in degrees from 
the equator is its declination. 

Ex. — ^Thus, the sun's declination, April 19, is 
11° 19' north. On the 1st of December, it is 
21° 64' south. 

Examples for practice. 

What is the declination of the sun on the 10th of Febm* 
ary, and the 15th of May ? — on the 11th of August, and the 
2lBt of September ? — on the 10th of November, and the 2l8t 
of December ? 

What is the declination of >9 in Draco, and of the Pole 
Star? 

What is the declination of a in Lyra, and of •y in the 
Dragon^s Head ? 

Def — ^The right ascension of any heavenly 
body, is its distance from the first meridian (or 
that which passes through the first point of 
Aries,) counted on the equator. 

Problem lY.-^-Tofind the right ascension of the 

sun^ or any star. 

Rule. — ^Bring the sun's place, or the star, to 
the brazen meridian ; and the number of degrees 
on the equator between that brass meridian and 
the first point of Aries, is the right ascension. 

Ex, — ^Thus, the sun's right ascension on April 
19 is 27° 30'; on the Ist of December 247° 50', 
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Examples for practice. 

What is the enn's right ascension on the 16th of January, 
and the 18th of March ? 

What is the sun's right ascension on the 24th of May, the 
16th of September, and the 19th of December ? 

What is the right ascension of the star /Sin Auriga's 
shoulder ? 

What is the ri^ht ascension of Dubhe on the back of the 
Great Bear? 

What is the right ascension of the Bull's eye ? 

What is the right ascension of Bigel in Orion's foot ? 

What is the right ascension of /9 in the Northern Scale ? 

Problem Y.-^The latitude of the place, the day 
and hour being given, to represent the face of the 
heavens at that time, by the celestial globe, so as 
to find and point out all the constellations, and 
principal stars, there visible. 

Rule, — ^Elevate the globe to so many degrees 
above the horizon as are equal to the latitude 
of the place, and set the globe due north and 
south : find the sun's place in the ecliptic, bring 
it to the brazen meridian, and set the index to 
twelve at noon; turn the globe westward till 
the index points to the given hour; then the 
surface of the globe represents the exact face of 
the heavens at the given place. 

Exan^lesM practice. 

Let the learner now represent the face of the heavens for 
six and ten o'clock in the evening of the 6th of November ; 
and for nine and twelve at night of the 10th of May, and the 
16th of October. 

Problem VI. — To find the time when any of the 
heavenly bodies rise, set, (yr come to the meridian. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe to the latitude of 
the place ; bring the sun's place in the ecliptic 
to the meridian, and set the index to xii* Then 
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turn the globe till the given body comes to the 
eaatern part of the horizon; and the index 
shows the time of its rising. Bring the body to 
the meridian, and the index shows the time of 
its coming to it. Bring the body to the western 
horizon, and the index shows the time of its 
setting. Thus the time of the sun's rising and 
setting may be found. Turn the globe about 
its axis : aJl those stars which do not descend 
below the horizon never set at that place ; and 
those which do not ascend above it never rise 
there. 

Examples for practice. 

At wliat time does the sun rise and set <m the 10th of 
May? 

At what time does Aldebaran come to the meridiaa on the 
12th of November? 

When will Arctums set on the 2lBt of June ? 

At what time will 7 in Draco be vertical over London this 
day? 

Problem VH — Tofmd how many hours any star 
is above the horizon, from its rising to its setting, 
in any latitude. 

Rule, — ^Rectify the globe, and bring the star 
to the eastern edge of the horizon, and note the 
time of rising: turn the globe to the western side; 
and the number of hours that the index passes 
over to the dial-plate, answers to the time that the 
star is above the horizon. Thus, Aldebaran, at 
London, continues about fifteen hours above the 
horizon, and Bigel about ten hours and a half. 

Examples for practice. 

How long does Aldebaran continae above the horizon at 
Copraihagen, and at Jamaica ? 
How long is Sirius above the horizon at St. Petersburg ? 
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OF MAPS. 



DEFINITIONS. 

1. LATrruDE is the distance of a place, in de- 
grees north or south, from the equator. 

The latitude of places upon maps is expressed 
by the figures which run up or down the sides. 
If the figures increase upward, the latitude is 
north ; if they increase downward, the latitude 
is south. 

2. LoNGiruDE is the distance of a place, in 
degrees, from the meridian of another place ; as 
from the meridian of London, or Ferro, or Paris, 
&c. 

The Imgitude of places upon maps is expressed 
by the figures which run along the top and the 
bottom. When the figures increase from right 
to left, the longitude is west ; and when they 
increase from the left to the right, the longitude 
is east. 

3. In maps, in general, the top is northward, 
the bottom southward, the left hand westward, 
and the right hand eastward. When otherwise, 
the bearings of the map are expressed by a small 
compass, with a fleur-de-lis pointing to the north, 
and a cross pointing to the east. 

4. Distances upon maps are measured by 
means of a scale, which is generally placed in 
one of the comers. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES, 

To he answered by the Ptgoil in writing. 



ON THB MAP OP THE WOELD. 

1. How many degrees is the equator from 
each pole ? 

2. Does Cape Horn or the Cape of Good 
Hope stretch further to the south ? 

3. How is the Mediterranean sea situated T 

4. How is Madagascar situated ? 

5. Between what countries is the Bay of 
Bengal ? 

6. Where is St. Helena T 

7. How are Arabia and Thibet situated with 
regard to Persia ? 

8. In what zone is Nova Zembla T 

9. Do the New Hebrides, the Friendly, or 
the Society Islands, lie most westward ? 

10. Where is the Caspian Sea I 

11. What is the longitude of the most easterly 
part of South America ? 

12. Is there more land in the northern or 
southern hemisphere I 

13. Which of the four general diyisions or 
quarters of the earth is the largest? 

14. How is America separated from Europe 
and Africa ? 

15. Where are the Fox Islands? 

16. What is the longitude of the most easterly 
part of Africa ? 

17. How is the island of Sumatra situated 
with regard to the equator ? 
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18. What is the latitude of the most southerly 
part of Australia ? 

19. Does Terra del Fuego join the continent 
of South America ? 

20. What two large bays are those in North 
America ? 

21. Where is Easter Island ? 

22. How are the Falkland Islands situated ? 

23. What is the most northerly cape of Eu- 
rope? 

24. Where are the Bahama Islands ? 

25. How is the Bay of* Biscay situated? 

26. How is the Arabian Sea situated? 

27. Is Rio Janeiro, or Eio de la Plata, the 
most southerly ? 

28. Which lies more north, the island of Cuba 
or St. Domingo? 

29. How is Norfolk Island situated with re- 
spect to New Zealand ? 

30. How is Japan situated with regard to the 
continent of Asia ? 

31. Which are the more northerly, the Azores 
or the Cape de Verd Islands ? 

32. Where is New Guinea? 

33. Of what does New Zealand consist? 

34. Is Jamaica or St. Domingo the more 
westerly island ? 

35. What is the situation of Califomia in 
North America ? 

36. Where are the Ladrone Islands ? 

37. Are Asia and America connected ? 

38. What great town is that on Eio de la 
Plata? 

39. How are the Caribbee Islands situated ? 

40. Is Jamaica or Cuba the more northerly 
island? 
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41. Where are Davifl Straits T 

42. How ifi Heligoland situated T 

43. On which side of the equator is Christmas 
Island? 

44. Are the Philippine or the Ladrone Islands 
the more northerly f 

45. How is Nova Zembla situated ? 

46. Which is the principal of the Japan Is- 
lands? 

47. How is Louisiana situated T 

48. Where is Cape St. Roque I 

49. Is Quebec or Halifax the more westerly 
townt 

50. Is Sumatra or Java the more southerly ? 

51. Is Hudson's Biay or Baffin's Bay the more 
northerly I 

52. Whether is the Old or the New World 
more extensive I 

53. Which is the largest continent T 

54. What is the largest inland sea in the 
world f 

55. Are Asia and Africa united ? 

56. What continent extends farthest from 
north to south ? 

57. What continent extends farthest from 
east to west t 

58. Whatocean separates Europe and America 1 

59. What great river enters the ocean undei 
the equator ? 

60. What is the most northern land known ? 

61. Is Madagascar north or south of the equa- 
tor? 

62. Where is Madeira situated t 

63. Where is the G-ulf of California situated ? 

64. What isthmus connects North and South 
America? 
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65. What strait separates Europe and Africa? 

66. Whether is there more land north or south 
of the equator f 

67. What is the most southern cape of the 
New Continent? 

68. Are the Sandwich Islands north or south 
of the equator? 

69. What two great islands are crossed by the 
equator ? 

70. Is Jamaica or Madeira farther north ? 

71. What is the largest island in the world ? 

72. What continents do Behring Straits sepa- 
rate? 

73. Is Newfoundland or Iceland farther north ? 

74. Is there any continent which has no land 
within the Arctic Circle ? 

75. Is there any continent which has no land 
between the tropics ? 

76. What continent contains most lakes ? 

77. Is Greenland an island ? 

78. Is New Zealand or Great Britain further 
from the equator ? 

ON THE MAP OF EUBOPE. 

79. What are the boundaries of Europe ? 

80. With which of the other general divisions 
or quarters of the earth is Europe connected ? 

81. In what part does it make the nearest ap- 
proach to Africa ? 

82. How is Tomea situated ? 

83. On what river does Rome stand ? 

84. What countries in Europe have no sea- 
coast? 

85. The meridian of 25°, and the parallel of 
35°, intersect each other nearly over the centre 
of an island. What is the name of that island? 
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86. Which of the principal rivers of France 
empty themselves into the Bay of Biscay ? 

87. Does any part of Europe lie in the torrid 
zone? 

88. How is Corinth situated ? 

89. To what country are the Pyreiees boun- 
daries? 

90. Where is the Naze ? 

91. How is Archangel situated ? 

92. On what rivers are Warsaw, Vienna, Lis- 
bon, and St. Petersburg situated ? 

93. Which is the more southerly island, Sar- 
dinia or Corsica ? 

94. In what part of the island of Sicily is Sy- 
racuse f 

95. Is Madrid or Lisbon the more to the south? 

96. How are Sicily and Malta situated with 
respect to each other ? 

97. Is lake Onega or Ladoga the more nor- 
therly ? 

98. How is Ireland separated from Great Bri- 
tain? 

99. Is Dantzic or Konigsberg the more east- 
erly town ? 

100. Where is the Isle of Man ? 

101. What towns stand on the Rhine ? 

102. How is Grea.t Britain situated with re- 
gard to the continent ? 

103. Is Ivi9a, Minorca, or Majorca, nearest 
to Spain? 

104. How is Constantinople situated ? 

105. Where is the Cattegat ? 

106. How is Geneva situated? 

107. Is Genoa or Turin the more northerly? 

108. On what rivers are Hamburg, Leipsic^ 
and Dresden ? 
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109. How is the island of Candia situated? 

110. In what part of the Mediterranean is 
Rhodes ? 

111. Where is Bastia ? 

112. Is Zante or Gephalonia the more south- 
erly f 4- 

113. How are the Shetland isles situated? 

114. Where is the White Sea? 

115. Where is Cape Ortegal? 

116. How is Cyprus situated? 

117. Wha/t sea washes the coast of Holland? 

118. In what sea is Gothland? 

119. What seas separate Europe from Asia? 

120. What strait divides Italy from Sicily ? 

121. In what gulf is Aland? 

122. Is Mantua or Milan the nearer to the 
Gulf of Venice ? 

123. Opposite to what part of England is 
Brest ? 

124. WTiat two gulfs are connected with the 
Baltic ? 

125. WTiat is the name of the city that lies 
between the Gulf of Finland and the Lake 
Ladoga ? 

126. What cities of Europe are washed by the 
sea? 

127. Which is the largest island of Europe ? 

128. Which is the largest island in the Me- 
diterranean ? 

129. What is the most southern spot on the 
continent of Europe ? 

130. Which is the longest river in Europe ? 

131. Is Iceland nearer Norway or Greenland ? 

132. Into what sea does the Elbe fall ? 

133. yrkskt mountains are between France and 
Spain? 

z 
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134. What is the largest country in Europe ? 

135. Where is Athens ? 

136. Into what sea does the Fo fall ? 

137. Which is the largest city in Europe 1 

138. What large river flows into the Gulf of 
Lyons t 

139. What large river of Spain flows into the 
Atlantic ? 

140. Is St. Petersburg or Copenhagen further 
north? 

ON THB MAP OF ASIA. 

141. How are Aleppo, Damascus, and Jeru- 
salem situated with regard to each other ? 

142. How are the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Sea of Aral situated ? 

143. • Where is Astracan t 

144. What are the longitude and latitude of 
Ispahan, Calcutta, and Madras ? 

145. What part of Asia lies in the torrid zone ? 

146. How is Smnatra separated from Malacca 
and Java ? 

147. How is Arabia bounded t 

148. Near what sea does Pekin stand? 

149. On what river is Nankin situated ? 

150. How are the Kurile isles situated? 

151. What island is that through the centre 
of which the tropic of Cancer runs ? 

152. Which is the more northerly port. Mocha 
or Aden ? 

153. How are the Maldives and Laccadives 
situated ? 

154. Which is the largest of the Asiatic 
islands ? 

155. How is Saghalien island situated ? 

156. On what river stands the town of Tatta? 
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157. Are the Felew Isles or the Moluccas the 
nearer to the equator ? 

158. Into what sea do the Ganges and 
Brahmapootra flow? 

159. Opposite to what cape is the island of 
Socotra ? 

160. How is the island of Formosa situated? 

161. What two islands does the Strait of 
Sunda separate? 

162. Is Mecca or Medina the more northerly? 

163. What cape is that south of Hindostan? 

164. What is the strait that separates Sumatra 
from Malacca? 

165. How are the Loo-choo Islands situated? 

166. Where is the island of Hainan? 
167* Into what sea does the Indus flow? 

168. On what river is Bagdad? 

1 69. Into what sea does the rirer Amur flow? 

1 70. In what islands are Bencoolen and Ba- 
taviA ? 

171. Of what country was Ispadian the capital? 

172. How are the Spice Islands situated? 

173. How is Kamtschatka situated? 

174. In what bay are the Andaman Islands ? 

175. What two great rivers flow into the Cas- 
pian sea? 

176. What is the capital of Persia? 

177. Where are the Philippine Islands? 

178. On what river is Calcutta situated? 

179. Where is Cape Comorin? 

180. Where is Muscat? 

181. Does any large river fall into the Gulf 
of Persia ? 

182. Where is the river Amur? 

183. Which is the largest of the Japanese 
Islands? 
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184. Where ui Lake Baikal ? 

185. Is Aleppo or Canton farther north T 

186. Into what sea does the Lrrawaddj flow ? 

187. Where is Singapore? 

188. Where are the Himalaya Mountains ? 

189. What great Indian town is built on the 
sea-shore? 

190. Where is Tobolsk ? 

191. What two great rivers flow into the sea 
of Aral? 

192. Where is Surat? 

193. Where is Mount Caucasus ? 

194. What is the capital of the Burmese Em- 
pire? 

195. Where is the Dead Sea? 

196. Is Astracan or Bagdad farther east? 

197. What river flows out of Lake Baikal? 

198. Where is the sea of Okhotsk? 

199. Where is Corea? 

ON THE MAP OF AFRICA. 

200. What are the most northerly states of 
Africa? 

201. How are Loango, Congo, and Angola 
situated ? 

202. In what latitude is Cape Yerd ? 

203. Where is Table Bay? 

204. Opposite to what part of the African 
coast is the island of Madagascar? 

205. What is the latitude of Sierra Leone ? 

206. Into what sea does the Nile empty itself ? 

207. What are the straits that lead to the Bed 
Sea? 

208. Which are the principal towns in Egypt ? 

209. Where are the Comoro isles ? 

210. Find the latitudes and longitudes of the 
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islands St. Matthew, Ascension, Annabon, and 
St. Helena. 

211. In what gulf are situated the islands of 
Fernando Po, Prince's, and St. Thomas's ? 

212. How is Africa separated from Asia? 

213. Is Tunis or Tripoli the more northerly 
town? 

214. Trace the Nile from its source, and write 
down all the principal towns upon it. 

215. How is the island of Bourbon situated 
with regard to th6 Isle of France ? 

216. Which are the most considerable lakes 
of Africa ? 

217. Is Gondar or Sennaar the more westerly 
town? 

218. What are the north and south capes of 
Madagascar ? 

219. What is the name of the rirer that emp- 
ties itself near the Cape of Good Hope ? 

220. What range of mountains runs almost 
across Africa? 

221. Does the river Niger flow into any sea? 

222. For what is the island of St. Helena 
noted in history ? 

223. In what direction is the course of the 
river Nile ? 

224. How are the Canary Islands situated ? 

225. In what part of Africa is the coast of 
Natal? 

226. Is Madeira or Algiers the more north- 
erly? 

227. What are the longitude and latitude of 
San Salvador? 

228. On what river is Thebes? 

229. How are Alexandria and Bosetta situ- 
ated? 
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230. On what part of the coast are Zangaebar, 
Adel, and Ajen ? 

281. Describe the situation of Lake Maravi. 

232. How is Nubia situated ? 

233. What is that part of the Indian ocean 
called which flows between Madagascar and 
Africa! 

234. What are the longitude and latitude of 
Benin? 

235. Where is Lake Tchad ? 

236. Where is Orange river ? 

237. What is the most southern town in 
Africa r 

238. Which is the highest of the Canary Is- 
lands? 

239. Are the Canary Islands or Madeira fur- 
ther north ? 

240. What great lake is in Abyssinia ? 

241. Where does the Niger faU into the sea? 

242. Where is Mount Atlas ? 

243. What is the principal port of Marocco ? 

244. Which is the most northerly of the Bar- 
bary States ? 

245. Is Sierra Leone or Gk>ndar further north ? 

246. Where is Timbuctoo ? 

247. Is Marocco or Cai»o further north? 

248. Where is the river Zaire or Congo ? 

ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

249. What are the latitude and longitude of 
Mexico and Acapulco ? 

250. How is the bay of Campeachy situated ? 

251. Into what country does the bay of Hon- 
duras project? 

252. Where do the mouths of the Mississippi 
empty themselves ? 
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253. How far south does East Florida runt 

254. Is North America celebrated for it£l 
lakes? 

255. What large river is connected with Lake 
Superior, &c. ? 

256. How is Nova Scotia situated! 

257. What is its principal town t 

258. Is Newfoundland an island ? 

259. What is its Great Bank celebrated for? 

260. What is the N. E. boundary of New 
Brunswick ? 

261. What is the name of the cape S. W. of 
Greenland ? 

262. yh what does Davis Strait lead? 

263. How is Labrador bounded ? 

264. How is Louisiana situated? 

265. Where is Cook's river? 

266. Which is the most northerly, and which 
the most southerly, province of the United States ? 

267. Is the Ohio a branch of any other river? 

268. How is Queen Charlotte's Island situated ? 

269. Where is the island of Cape Breton? 

270. On what river is Quebec situated ? 

271. How is New Brunswick bounded? 

272. What are the longitude and latitude of 
Philadelphia? 

273. Where is the Havannah ? 

274. Of what island is Kingston the capital? 

275. How are Jamaica, Domingo, and Porto 
Bico situated with regard to each other ? 

276. Where are the Rocky Mountains ? 

277. How is Nootka Sound situated ? 

278. Where is Cape Farewell? 

279. Into which of the United States does 
the Chesapeake run ? 

2S0. Wher^ is Sil^ Mand I 
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281. With what riyer is the Slaye Lake eon* 
nected? 

282. Is the Slave Lake, or Lake Athabaseay 
the more northerij ? 

ON THS KAF OF 80T7TH AlfEBICA* 

283. How far south is Cape Horn? 

284. What i^nds are those near the Straits 
of Magellan? 

285. Which is the largest river in South 
America? 

286. What is the name of the range of moun* 
tains which runs the whole length of South 
America? 

287. Find the latitude and longitude of Quito, 
Lima, and Fotosi. 

288. What are the principal towns on the 
coast of Guiana? 

289. Where is Panama Bay ? 

290. What is the capital of the i^-azOs ? 

291. Bj what is Patagonia separated from 
Terra del Fuego ? 

292. Li what d^ree of latitude does the 
Orinoco river empt^ itself ? 

293. What is the capital of Chili? 

294. How is the island of Chiloe situated? 

295. On what river is Assumption? 

296. Where is Carthagena? 

297. How is Porto Bello situated? 

298. How are the Gallipago Islands situated ? 

299. On which side of South America is 
Brazil? 

300. How is Amazonia situated? 

301. Where is Staten Island? 

302. How is Cape St. Boque situated? 
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303. What are the latitude and longitude of 
San Salvador and Nicaragua ? 

304. Is Peru or Chili the more southerly ? 

305. How is the gulf of Guayaquil situated ? 

306. Which is the more northerly, Tobago or 
Trinidad f 

307. How is New Grenada situated ? 

308. What is the largest lake of America ? 

309. What is the largest island of British 
America f 

310. Which IS the largest of the West Indian 
islands ? 

311. Where are the Falkland Islands 1 

312. On what river is New Orleans situated ? 

313. On what river is Buenos Ayres situated? 

314. Is Lima or Garthagena further west I 

315. Where is lake Nicaragua ? 

316. What is the capital of Peru ? 

317. Into what sea does the Orinoco faJl ? 

318. Is Lake Huron or Lake Ontario larger ? 

319. Is the Havannah or New Orleans further 
north! 

320. Where ia Bermuda 1 

321. Where does the Missouri rise? 

322. Is Mexico or Montreal further west ? 

323. Where is Mount St. Elias ? 

324. Is Trinidad north or south of the equator I 

325. Where is Cumana ? 

326. Is Cuba or Jamaica nearer the equator ? 
827. Where is the Rio del Norte ? 

328. How is Terra del Fuego separated from 
America t 
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OK THE HAP OF 6BEAT BRITAIN AND THE 

BRITISH ISLES. 

829. What are the latitude and longitude of 
the Lizard Point, Cornwall 1 

330. What counties does the Wash separate I 

331. What is the principal island south of 
Hampshire 1 

332. In what county is Weymouth ? 

333. In sailing from London to the Land's 
End, what counties must I pass ? 

334. In what county is Flamborough Head f 

335. In what county are Shields and Sunder- 
land] 

336. Near what county is Holy Island ? 

337. At the entrance of what bay is Hartland 
point 1 

338. Where is Lundy Island ? 

339. Into what county does Milford Haven pro- 
ject 1 

340. Where is St. David's Head ? 

341. Near what county is the island of Angle- 
sea? 

342. In sailing from London to Berwick, what 
counties must I pass 1 

343. What river separates England from Scot- 
land ? 

344. Is Edinburgh or Glasgow the more north- 
erly town 1 

345. What large river empties itself into the 
Bristol channel 1 

346. In what latitude is Aberdeen ? 

347. What is it that separates Scotland from 
the Orkney isles ? 

348. Is the isle of Bum or Skye the more 
northerly 1 
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849. Which is the largest of the Western Isles, 
and which is the most westerly ? 

350. Are the lakes of Scotland numerous ? 

351. In what latitude is Kinnaird's Head? 

352. Between what parallels of latitude is Ire- 
land situated? 

353. What is the principal river of Ireland, 
and where does it empty itself ? 

354. In what province is Cork ? 

355. Is Londonderry or Armagh the more 
northerly ? 

356. What is the most southerly cape of 
Ireland ? 

357. In what province is Tuam ? 

358. How is Wexford situated ? 

359. In what province is Belfast ? 

360. In what province^is Dublin? 

361. What are the principal lakes in Ireland ? 

362. How is Antrim situated? 

363. When it is nine o'clock at Yarmouth, 
what is the hour at Mullet, one of the most west- 
erly points of Ireland ? 

364. How are Newcastle and Shields situated 
with regard to each other? 

365. Is Leeds or York the more northerly ? 
•366. On what river does York stand? 

367. How is the isle of Anglesea situated ? 

368. What three principal towns are on the 
Severn ? 

369. Is Derby or Nottingham the more west- 
erly? 

370. What is that town in Ireland whose lati- 
tude is 55° ? 

371. With what river do Lough Kea and 
Lough Derg in Ireland communicate ? 

372. Where is Pentland Firth? 
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873. How is Aberdeen situated 1 

874. Is liverpool or Manchester the more 
northerly ? 

875. How is Holyhead island situated ? 

876. On what river is Stockton ? 

877. Which is the more inland, Ipswich or 
Harwich ? 

8 78. Is Durham or Carlisle the more northerly ? 

879. How is Swansea situated ? 

880. What degree of latitude runs through 
the Isle of Man ? 

881 . Is Wexford or Waterf ord the more south- 
erly? 

882. On what river is KiUaloe situated ? 

883. Where is Milford Haven? 

884. What is the latitude of Wicklow ? 

885. What separates Laverpool from Cheshire T 

886. Which is the largest county in England ? 

887. Where is the Start? 

888. What is the highest mountain in Great 
Britain? 

889. What is the highest mountain in Wales ? 

390. Where is the Menai Strait ? 

391. Which is further from the sea, Coventry 
or Salisbury? 

392. In what county does the Thames rise ? 

393. On what river is Hull situated ? 

394. What channel separates Devonshire from 
Wales? 

395. On what river is Dublin built ? 

396. Does any river flow through Edinburgh 1 

397. What countries does the Tweed separate ? 

398. What town is situated on the Tweed I 

399. Are the Shetland or Orkney islands 
further north f 

400. What is the largest lake in Scotland 1 
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401. What is the largest lake in Ireland ? 

402. Is Norfolk or Oxford mord northerly ? 

403. What two great ports are on the south 
coast of England ? 

404. Which is the finest port in Ireland ? 

405. What is the most northerly town in Ire- 
land? 

406. Is Ireland nearer Scotland or England ? 

407. What part of England contains most 
lakes? 

408. What is the most westerly county in 
England ? 

409. What are the four largest towns in Eng 
land? 

410. Where are the Cheviot Hills? 

411. What is the highest mountain in Ireland? 

412. Where is the shortest distance between 
Great Britain and Ireland ? 

413. What is the most southerly county in 
Ireland ? 

414. What is the most northerly county in 
Scotland ? 

415. Where is Spurn Head? 

416. Is Belfast or Edinburgh more northerly? 

417. What river flows from Lough Neagh to 
the sea? 



GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

418. What is the highest spot on the globe? 

419. What is the lowest spot on the globe? 

420. What religion predominates in Europe ? 

421. What religion predominates in America? 

422. What is the most powerful state in 

America? 

Y 
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423. Ib Van Diemen's Land, or the Falkland 

Isles, farther Boathf 

424. Is Africa or South America larger? 

425. Where is Mount Hecla ? 

426. What is the highest mountain in Europe 9 

427. Where do the Old and the New Continent 
approach nearest ? 

428. Which are the largest of the American 
isles? 

429. Is Greenland an island, or part of any 
continent ? 

430. Is the sun longer on the north or south 
side of the equator? 

431. Which is the greatest lake in the world ? 

432. Which is the greatest river in the world? 

433. Which are tibie two largest rivers in 
Africa? 

434. Is Cape Town or Buenos Ayres more 
southerly ? 

435. Are the Sandwich Islands north or south 
of the equator ? 

436. Is Java north or south of the equator? 

437. Does the east or west coast of America 
abound most in rivers ? 

438. Which is the longest of the continents ? 

439. How is Newfoundland separated from 
America 1 

440. Where is Spitzbergen 1 

441. Are the Azores or Cape Yerd Islands 
farther north ? 

442. Which is the largest of the African isles ? 

443. Which is the largest of the European isles ? 

444. What mountains separate Hungary and 
Poland 1 

445. Which is the largest fresh water lake in 
Asia? 
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446. Wliich is the largest lake in Africa I 

447. Does the east or west coast of Africa 
most abound in* rivers ? 

448. Does any large river fall into the Bed Sea t 

449. Where is the White Seal 

450. Where is the Yellow Seat 

451. What is the capital of British India t 

452. Which is the largest island belonging to 
Turkey ? 

453. Which is the largest island in the Baltic t 

454. On what river is Vienna situated f 

455. Where is the sea of Marmora f 

456. Where are the Maldives t 

457. Which is the greatest Archipelago in the 
world 1 

458. How are Turkey in Europe and Turkey 
in Asia separated ? 

459. How are Abyssinia and Arabiaseparated t 

460. Which is tiie longest river in the world t 

461. Which are the two largest rivers in Chinaf 

462. Is Madagascar or New Zealand more 
southerly t 

463. How is Van Diemen's Land separated 
from Australia f 

464. Is Ascension or St. Helena more southern) 

465. Through what strait must you pass in 
sailing from Bombay to Mecca ? 

466. Which is the most populous continent ? 

467. Is there any Mahometan state in Europe ? 

468. Is there any Christian state in Africa ? 

469. If you walk from Athens to CapeMata- 
pan, over what isthmus must you pass f 

470. Where is Lake Nicaragua 1 

471. Is there any volcano in the Indian Ar- 
chipelago ? 

472. Who possess Ceylon I 
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473. Is Cairo or Mexico farther north 1 

474. Is Warsaw or Cairo farther east ? 

475. Is Bnudl or the United States larger ? 

476. Which continent contains the greatest 
number of republics t 

477. There are two very large islands in a 
great part of which the days and nights are al- 
ways equal ; which are these 1 

478. In what large island is the sun never 
visible during the winter months, and visible 
only during the summer ? 

479. Over what isthmus must yon pass in 
walking from Aleppo to Tunis ? 

480. What country contains the greatest anti- 
quities t 

481. Is Madrid or Naples situated farther 
north? 

482. What continent has the greatest number 
of inhabitants 9 

488. What continent contains the least num- 
ber of inhabitants 9 

484. There are two great insular empires of 
about the same size and population) which are 
they? 

485. Does Africa or South America stretch 
farther north 9 

486. Which is the highest island in the At- 
lantic? 

487. Where is Mount Atlas 9 

488. Which is the most northern point of 
Europe 9 

489. Is the Black Sea or White Sea larger 9 

490. Where is tiie Red Sea 9 

491. Where is the Gulf of Carpentaria 9 

492. Which are the three largest foreign pos- 
sessions of the British empire 9 
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493. Which ifi the largest island in the Pacific? 

494. What power claims the most westerly 
part of America t 

495. Which is the most easterly part of 
America f 

496. What state has extensive possessions in 
each of the five divisions of the globe t 

497. What state after Britain and Bnssia has 
the most extensive foreign possessions t 

498. Are the two most civilised countries of 
antiquity at present independent or dependent ? 

499. Has Spain or France more valuable colo- 
nies? 

500. What port of America has the greatest 
commerce ? 

501. Are the Azores or Bermudas farther 
north? 

502. What islands are situated between Ma- 
dagascar and India ? 

503. Is Mexico or Calcutta farther north ? 

504. What religion do the Turks profess ? 

505. When it is noon in London, what hour 
is it at Lima ? 

506. What is the greatest production of human 
labour ? 

507. Are easterly or westerly winds more 
frequent between the tropics ? 

508. What rivers flow into the Black Sea ? 

509. Where are diamonds found ? , 

510. Wliat countries produce most gold ? 

511. Wliat country produces most silver? 

512. What country contains the greatest num- 
ber of beautiful cities in proportion to its size ? 

513. What is the chief produce of Madeira ? 

514. What country produces the finest horses ? 

515. What beast of burden is most useful in 
sandy countries? 
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516. What people of Asia have no fixed ha- 
bitations 9 

517. What great riyer is sitoated at the west 
of Hindostanf 

518. What great river is situated at the east 
of Hindostan ? 

519. What is the most southern point of Asia f 

520. Where is the island of Jesso ? 

521. What is the predominant reli^<»i in 
Hindostan ? ^ 

522. Where is Samarcand ? 



QUESTIONS 
oir 

THE USE OF THE GLOBES. 



1. Which are the polar circles ? 

2. What is the difference of latitude between 
Cape Horn and London ? 

5. What do you mean by latitude t 

4. How is the wooden horizon of the globe 
divided ? 

5. How many degrees south of Delhi is Cal- 
cutta? 

6. If at twelve o'clock I stand with my back 
to the sun, on which side is Lisbon 1* 

7. How do you reckon the longitude of a 
place? 

8. How many zones are there ? 

* If the pupil stand with his back to the san at twelve 
o'clock, he has the east on his right hand, the west on hia 
left, the north before H^™, and the south behind. 
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9. What is the zenith ? 

10. What do you call the extreme points of 
the axis of the earth 1 

11. The clocks in Venice strike regularly from 
1 to 24 ; what o'clock, therefore, is it at Nankin 
in China, and at St. Petersburg, when it is 14 
at Venice ? 

12. What o'clock is it at Venice when it is 
eight in the evening at Tobolsk ? 

13. If a ship sail in a direct course from the 
Cape of Good Hope to Van Diemen's Land, at 
the rate of eight miles an hour, but during the 
voyage there is a dead calm for eight days and 
nights, what will be the time taken up in the 
passage ? 

14. To what places is the sun rising on January 
81, at noon? 

15. What is the terrestrial globe ? 

16. What is the ecliptic) 

17. Which is the torrid zone 1 

18. Which are the temperate zones, and the 
frigid? 

1 9. When will Sirius be on the meridian ? 

20. What is the celestial globe ? 

21. How do you find the length of the day 
and night at any time of the year ? 

22. How much longer is the 10th of May at 
Archangel than at Madras ? 

23. What do you mean by the declination of 
the sun ? 

24. Are the circles described on the artificial 
globe to be found on the earth ) . 

25. What are the tropics ? 

26. What do you mean by meridians ? 

27. How many degrees west of Ava is Aracan J 

28. What is the horizon 1 
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29. To what do the signa in the ecliptic refer, 
and why are they drawn on the terrestrial 
globe t 

30. Is Madras or Pondicheny the more east- 
erly city I 

31. Is Surinam or Trinidad the more north- 
erly situated f 

32. Standing with your face due north in 
London, is Paris on the right hand or left t 

33. Into how many d^rees is the circmnfe- 
rence of the earth divided ? 

34. Supposing a person to travel night and 
day, at the rate of five miles an hour, how long 
^vill he be in going from London to Paris, from 
Paris to Madrid, and from Madrid to Lisbon ) 

85. At what time will Arctnrus rise on the 
1st of March f 

36. How will you find the declination of the 
bright star in the Northern Crown ? 

37. Has the sun any latitude t 

38. What does the motion of the celestial 
globe represent ? 

39. If the sun sets at London, some time in 
May, at half -past seven, how long has it been 
above the horizon 1 

40. If it rises at twenty minutes past five, how 
many hours has it been absent ? 

41. How is the latitude of the heavenly bodies 
measured ? 

42. What is the zodiac ? Which are the equi- 
noctial points, and why are they so called ? 

43. How long will the caravan, which travels 
only at the rate of twenty miles a day, be in go- 
ing from Delhi to Mecca ? 

44. Which are the polar circles t 

45. How many more degrees north latitude is 
Athens than Alexandria ? 
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46. How much west of Cashmere is Ispahan ? 

47. In rectifying the globe for the latitude of 
Moscow, how many degrees is the north pole 
above the horizon ? 

48. On what point of the compass does the 
sun rise on the 10th of November ; and on what 
point does it set on the 20th of May? 

49. To what places is the sun setting on the 
21st of May, when at London it is nine in the 
morning ) 

50. Where is it noon, when it is midnight at 
London on the 1st of June ? 

51. Which are the solstitial points, and why 
are they so caUed 9 

52. How is the longitude of the heavenly 
bodies measured ? 

53. How will you find the right ascension of 
the star in the Bull's horn ? 

54. How will you find the latitude and longi- 
tude of the largest star in Andromeda's head ? 

55. What do you mean by the longitude of 
the sun ? 

56. If on the 2l6t of March the rising sun faces 
a particular row of houses, how are they situ- 
ated? 

57. Looking steadily at the setting sun on the 
21st of September, is Copenhagen on my right 
or my left ? 

58. What do you mean by the declination of 
the sun ? 

59. If at twelve o'clock I stand with my 
back to the sun, on which side is Astracan ? 

60. What is the right ascension of a heavenly 
body? 
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HEIGHTS OP MOUNTAINS. 

Feet. 

Everest Himalaya •.. 29,003 

Dapsang Peak Tibet 28,278 

Eunchinjunga Himalaya 28,160 

Dhawalagiri Himalaya 28,080 

Aconcagua Andes 23,910 

Demayend Elbnrz Mountains 21,500 

Chimborazo Andes 21,424 

Sorata Andes 21,190 

Illimani Andes 21,150 

Ohuquibamba Andes 21,000 

Kilimandjaro Africa 20,065 

Antisana Volcano Andes 19,137 

Gotopazi Volcano Andes 18,875 

Elburz Oaucasus 18,493 

St. Elias North America 17,850 

Popocatepetl Volcano..... Mexico 17,720 

Ararat Armenia 17,112 

Bas Detchen Abyssinia 15,986 

St. Helens United States 15,750 

Mont Blanc Alps 15,744 

Mowna Kea Sandwich Islands 13,953 

Peak of Teneriffe Canary Islands 12,182 

Lebanon Syria .».- 12,000 

Mulhacen Spain 11,663 

Etna Sicily 10,874 

Olympus Thessaly 9,749 

Tchar Dagh , Balkan Mountains .... 9,700 

Como Apennines r... 9,521 

Guiona Greece 8,241 

Hecla Iceland 5,000 

Ben Nevis Scotland 4,406 

Snowdbn Wales 3,690 

OarfanTual Ireland 8,404 

Scaw Fell England 8,229 



Lengths of River s. 
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LENGTHS OF MVEES. 



MUea. 
Mississippi and Mis- 
souri 4,500 

Amazon 8,900 

YangtseMang 8,200 

Nile 8,000 

Yenisei 2,900 

Hoang Ho 2,600 

Obi 2,600 

Niger 2,500 

Lena 2,400 

Amoor 2,800 

Volga 2,200 

Bio de la Plata. 2,180 

Euphrates 1,780 

Indus 1,700 

Danube 1,630 



MUes. 

Orinoco 1,600 

Ganges 1,491 

Brahmapootra. 1,300 

Dnieper 1,200 

Don 1,100 

Zaire 1,060 

Orange 1,000 

Dwina 760 

Ehine 760 

Elbe V 690 

Vistula 630 

Loire................ 570 

Tagus 610 

Rhone 490 

Ebro 420 

Thames 215 
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A VOCABULABY 



OP 



NAMES OF PLACES, 

DITIDBD AND AOCBNTBD 

In the way in which they are utwdly pronounced, 

\The Tutor wiU eonttdt the advantage of his pupil by 
causing Mm to read over a column of this table every day ; or, 
if his age permit, the whole may be very usefully committed to 
memory, at Ihe rate of six or eight words a day. Unless when 
it is otherwise eacpressed, the letters are understood to possess 
the ordinary powers of the English language ; and the divisions 
of the words and marks of accentuation, are similar to those 
which are tued in Dr, Mavor^s and o^er spelling books. 
Syllables which are dropped in prommdation are inclosed 
within a parenthesis.'} 



Aal'-bor^, a city in Denmark. 
Ab-be'-ville, a city in Prance. 
A"-ber-d^en, a town in Scotland. 
A''-ber-gd-(ven)-ny, a town in Monmonfhsliire. 
A"-ber-y'Bt-witn, a town in Sonth Wales. 
A '-bo, formerly the capital of Finland. 
A^-bys-si'-ni-a, a large country in Africa. 
A-bouk'-ir, a port in Egypt. 
A"-ca-pTil-co, a sea-port in Mexico. 
A-cha^-i-a, a district in Greece. 
A'^-chen, capital of a kingdom in Snmatra. 
A^-cre, a celebrated sea-port in Syria. 
A"-dri-a-n6-ple, the second city in Turkey. 
Ag-ger-huds, the largest diocese in Norway. 
A'-gra, the capital of a proyince in British Hindostan. 
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A^-fri-ca. a lai^e but nncivilized quarter of the globe. 
Aix-la-Gnapelle (pronounced Aiz-la^ha-p^), a celebrated 

city in Germany. 
Al-ga'r-ve, a province of Portugal 
A'l-lah-abad, a city of India. 
Alt-a'i, a very long range of mountainB in the south of 

Siberia. 
Al-bi-ni-a, a province of Turkey. 
Al'-ba-ny, a town of North America. 
Al'-der-ney, an island in the British Channel. 
A-len-t^-jo, one of the largest provinces in Portugal, 
A^-lep-po, the metropolis of Syria. 
A'^-les-sdn-Klri-a, a strong town in Italy. 
A"-lex-dn-dri-a, a city in Lower Egypt. 
Al-ge-zf-ras, an ancient town in Spain. 
Al-gfers (pron. Al-gd-ers), a city of Africa. 
A'^-li-cant, a sear-port in Spain. 
Al-m^i-da, a town iQ Portugal. 
Alps, the highest mountains in Europe. 
Al-sdce, a former province of France ; now two departments. 
Alt'-dorf, a handsome town in Switzerland. 
A'^-ma-zon, or Maxanon, the largest river in the world ; it 

is situated in South America. 
Am-b6y-na, one of the Molucca islands. 
A-me'^-ri-ca, one of the four quarters of the globes 
A'-mi-ens, a famous city in France. 
Am'-ster-aam, the capital of Holland. 
Am-ur, a great river in Chinese Tartary. 
An-c<5-na, a city and considerable district in Italy. 
An'-da-lu-sia, a province in Spain. 
An '-da-man, a name given to certain islands in the Bay of 

Bengal. 
An'des (or Cor-dil-l^ras), a great chain of mountains in 

South America. 
An'-dros, a celebrated island in the Archip^lB;go. 
An'^-gle-sey, an island and county of Norm Wales. 
An-g<5-la, a kingdom in Africa. 
An-g6-ra, a city in Asiatic Turkey. 
An-holt, an island of North Jutland^ 
An-na'-po-lis, a town of Maryland. 
An-n^y, a town of Savoy. 
Ans-pdch, a town in Germany. 
An'-til-les (called also the Ca-rib'-bees), islands in the 

West Indies. 
An-ti-och (pron. An'-ti-ok), formerly the metropolis of Syria. 
An-ti-pd-ros, an island in the Archipelago. 
An'-tnm, a county in Ireland. 
An't-weip, a great commercial town of Belgium* 
Ap'-en-nines, a chain of mountains in Italy. 
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A-ri-bi-A, a large country in Asia. 

A*-nrO^ a province of British India. 

A-r&l, a lake of Asia near the Caspian Sea. 

A-ri-rat, a celebrated mountain in Asia. 

Ar-b^-la, a city of Curdistan. 

Ar-cA-^-a, a province of Peloponnesus. 

Arch-an'>gel, a considerable city in Hussia. 

Ar-d^n-nes, a famous forest of Belgium. 

Ar-mAgh, a county and city in the north of Ireland. 

Ar-m^-ni-a. a large country in Asia. 

Ame'-burgn, a town in Germany. 

Ar^-ra-gon, one of the most considerable provinces of Spain. 

Ar-chi-p^-a-go, the sea and islands between Greece and 

Asia Minor. 
Ar-kin-saSf one of the United States, having a large river 

of the same name flowing into the MississippL 
As-ca-16fl^ an ancient town of Palestine. 
Ash-a'nt-ee, a large and populous kingdom of Western 

Africa. 
A'-si-^ the greatest of the continents. 
A '-soph (or Azoph), a town in European Bussia. 
As8-y'»ri-a, the most ancient kingdom on record, compre- 
hending the eastern part of Turkey in Asia. 
As-tra-ca'n, a great commercial city of Russian Europe^ 
As-ttl-ri-as, an ancient kingdom of Spain. 
A^-thens, the capital of Greece. 
A'-thos, a high mountain in Greece. 
At'-laSf a chMn of mountains in Africa. 
A-v^r-no, a celebrated lake in Italy. 
A-vig-non (pron. A-vin-yon\ a city of France. 
Av-ranches (pron. Av-r&nsh), a town in France. 
A'-va, a provmce of the Burmese empire, also the capital of 

that empire. 
Au-vdrgne, a former province of France. 
Au'gB-Durg (pron. Ougs-burg), a city of Bavaria. 
Au-stra'-lia, or New Holland, a vast island of Oceanica. 
Aus'-ter-litz, a town in Moravia, where Napoleon d^eated 

the emperors of Austria and Bussia. 
Aii-run-ga-bad, a large town in India. 
Atbs-tri-a, a country of Germany. 
A"-za-mor. a sea-port of Morocco. 
A-z<5res, islands in the Atlantic. 
Bab^'-el-man-deb, a famous strait at the entrance of the Bed 

Sea. 
Ba'>'-b^-lon, the ancient capital of Ohaldea. 
Bic-tria, an ancient kingdom of Asia. 
Bar-da-j6s, a strongly fortified town of Spain. 
Bd-den. a Grand Duchv of Germany. 
Bif-fin^s Bay, a gulf ot North America. 
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Ba^-dad (pron. B&^-dat), a celebrated cil^ of Asia. 

Ba-hi-ma Islands in the West Indies, belonging to Britain. 

Bar-bar', a province of Hindostan. 

Ba-bi'-a, a sea-port in BraziL 

Bdl-bec, the ancient HeliopoliB, a town in Syria. 

Bi-li, an island near Java. 

Ba'1-ti-more, tbe capital of Maryland in the United States. 

Ban-ca', an island near Sumatra, producing more tin than 

anv other part of the world. 
Band'-a, the chief of the Nutmeg Islands. 
Ba'n-ga-lore, a large town of Hmdostan* 
Ban'-kok, the capital of Siam. 
Bin-tam, a town of Java. 
Bar-bi-does, an island in the West Indies. 
B4r-ba-ry, a large countrv in North Africa. 
B4r-ca, a countrjr situated between Tripoli and Egypt. 
B4r-ce-l<5-na, a city of Oatalonia in Spain. 
Bi-sle, a Protestant canton of Switserland. 
Bas-sa-no, a town in Italy. 
Bas'-so-ra, a sea-port on the Persian Gulf. 
Bds-ti-a, the capital of Gorsicak 

Ba-t&-vi-a, the capital of the Dutch East India settlements. 
Ba-v&-ri-a, a kingdom of Germanv. 
. Bath, a delightful city of England. 
Bay-o'nne, a sea-port in the south-west of France. 
Bdd-f ord, a county of England. 
Beh'-ring's Straits, between Asia and America. 
B^i-ra, a province of PortugaL 
Bdl-f ast, a town in Ireland* 
Be'1-gi-um, a kingdom north-east of France. 
Bel-grMe, a celebrated town of Turkey.- 
Belle-fsl& an island on the French coast. 
Be-loo'-che-etan, an extensive barren territory between 

India and Persia. 
Ben-a'res, a very ancient and populous city of Pindostan. 
Ben-coo'-len, a fort and town of Sumatra. 
Bdn-der, a town of Bessarabia in European Bnssia. 
Be-ne-vdn-to, a rich city of Naples. 
Ben-ga'l, the greatest and most wealthy provinoe of Hindo^ 

Stan. 
Ber-bice, a disMct of Guiana.. 
Ber'-gen, a sea-port town of Norway. 
Ber'-^en Op Zoom, a town of North Brabant. 
Ber-h'n, the capital of Prussia. 
Ber-md-das, islands in the Atlantic. 
Berne, a canton and town of Switzerland. 
Bes-sa-r&-bi-a, a province of Bussia. 
Beth-le-hem (pron. B^th-lem), a town of Pftlflfftinffr 
Bil-bd-a, the capital of Biscay in Spain. 
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Bil-dtU-ge-iid, a laige country of Africa. 

Bir (pron. Beer), a town of Diarbekir in Asia. 

Bi'r-ming-ham, a large and flonriBhing town of England. 

Bis'-cay, a proyince of Spun. 

Bis-na^g&r, a large town of the East Indies. 

Bi-thy'-nia, an ancient territory of Asia Minor. 

Blanc (Mont), the highest mountain of Switzerland, or of 
Europe. 

Blen-heim (pron. Blen'-hem), ayillage of Germany celebrated 
for a victory gained there by the Duke of Marlborough. 

Bo-h^mi-«, a kmgdom of Europe. 

Bo-ja-do'r, a celebrated cape of Africa. 

B<Sk>ha-raf a kingdom in A^sia. 

Bo"l(M^>na (pron. Bo-16-naV a town in Italy. 

Bom-biy, a town in the flost Indies. 

B6r-ne-o, an island in the Indian Ocean. 

B<5B-ni-«, a province of Turkey. 

B<5th-ni-a) a subdivision of Finland. 

Bou-lo'gne, a sea-port in France. 

Bour-bon, an island east of Madagascar. 

Bour-deaux Opron. Boor-do'), a lurge town in France. 

Bou-tin, a kmgdom of Ultro-Gan^etic India. 

Bo-vines (pron. Bo-v^e). a town m the Netherlands. 

Bo'r-nou, a large state ot Central Africa. 

Bo-ro-di'no, a town in Bussia, where a dreadful battle was 
fought between the French and Bussians. 

Bos-ton, the capital of Massachusets in the United States ; 
also a town in England. 

Bra-bdnt, a province of Belgium. 

Brar-gin-za, a considerable town in Portugal 

Bran-den-bui^, a division of Prussia. 

Bra-zfl, a vast empire of South America. 

Bremen, a city in North German Confederation. 

Bres'-lau, a duchy and town of Silesia. 

Brest, a sea-port town of France. 

Bre-ta'^gne, formerly a province of France. 

Bre'-ton (Cape), an island of British America. 

Bri-an-con (pron. Bre-dn-son), an ancient town in France. 

Brlght-on, a sea-port town oi Sussex. 

Bri's-tol, a fine city of England. 

Bri't-ain (Great), the largest island of Europe, compre- 
hending England, Wales, and Scotland. 

Bri't-ain (New), an island of Oceanica. 

Bruns-wick, a duchy and town of G^eimany. 

BrtLs-sels, the capital of Belgium. 

Btl-da^ a fortified town in Hungary. 

BtL-en-os Ayres, a considerable town in South America. 

Bdr-gun-dy, formerly a province of France. 

By-zan-ti-um, the ancient name of Constantinople. 
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Ca-biil, an extensive state of Asia. 

Gi-diz. a large sea-port town of Spain. 

Caf-fra-ri-af a large conntry in the sonth of Africa. 

Gd^-li-i-ri (pron. Gal-7^4-re), the capital of Sardinia. 

G4i-ro. the capital of figypt. 

Ga-li-ori-a, a province of Naples. 

Gal-ctlt-ta, a celebrated city m the East Indies. 

Ga-le-d6-ni-a (New), the largest island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, except New Holland. 

Ga"-li-H3dt, a town in the East Indies. 

Ga'^-li-f or'-ni>a, a peninsula of North America. 

Gal-ld-o, a sea-port of Pern. • 

Gal-m&r, a town of Sweden. 

G&l-va-ry, a mountain near Jemsalem. 

Gam-bd,y-a, a considerable province in the East Indies. 

Gam-b(5-di-«, a kingdom of Asia. 

Gam-p^lar«hy, a strong town in New Spain. 

Ga'^-na-da^ a large countrv in North America* 

Ca-ni-ra, a province on tne Malabar coast. 

Gan-da-h&r, a province and It^wn in GabuL 

G&n-ton, the second citj in Ghina. 

Ga"-ra^mi-m-a, a province o{ Natolia. 

Gar-lo-stad (pron. Girl-stat), the capital of Groatia. 

Gar-pd-thi-an Honntains, a chain which divides Hungary 
and Transylvania from PolSknd. 

Gar-tha-g^-na^ a famons sea-port in Spain. 

Gdeh-gar, a city of Tartary. 

Ga"-ta-16-ni-a, a considerable province of Spain. 

Giu-ci-sas, a high mountain chain in Asia. 

Gay-^nne, a French province in South America. 

Gam-bridge, a county and town in England, containing a 
highly celebrated University. 

Gape Town, the capital of the colony of the Gape of Good 
Hope. 

Gfw-ra'c-cas, a large city of GolumbiA 

Ga'rls-ru-he, the capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden. 

Ga-ro-li'-na TNorth and South), two of the tlnited States. 

Gar-na'-tic, the southern part of Hindostan. 

Ga-rin'th-i-a, a duchy of Austria* 

Gash-mere, a delightful country in the north-west of Hin- 
dostan. 

Ga's-pi-an, a laJce of Asia, the largest in the world. 

Gas-ti'le, a great province of Spain. 

Ga'tt-e-gat, a narrow sea between Denmark and Sweden. 

Ge^-le-l^s. an island in the East Indian Archipelago. 

Ge'^-pha-lo-ni-a, a considerable island of (jlreece. 

Gey-Ion, a large island of the East Indies. 

Gh!an-der-na-^re, a French settlement in Bengal 

Gher-burg (pron. Sh^r-burg), a searport town of France. 
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I 

Chi-iiA. the most povaloaB empire in the world. 

Ch(Sc-Dii, ft town of Moldavia. 

Gho-r4-s8n (pron. Ko'ra-ea'n), the most northeni pioyinoo 

of Persia. 
Chris-ti-4-na^ a town in Norway. 
Ghe'r-son (pron. Eer-son), a ciij in the south of Bnssia. 
Ches-«r-pe'akj a fine hav of the United States. 
Oh^ter, a city of England. 

Chi'-li, a republic on the western coast of Sonth America. 
Cin-d'n-na-ti, a flourishing town, the capital of the state of 

Ohia 
Cir-cis-si-a^ a large country of Asia. 
Co-buiv, a principality of Germany. 
Go-i'm-%ra, a town of Portugal 
Go-logne, a town in Germany. 

Go-lo'mb-i-a, an extensive republic of South America. 
Go-lumb-i-a or Oregon, a river of the United States, flowing 

into the Pacific 
Go-lu'mb-i-a, the district which contains Washington, the 

seat of government of the Uuited States. 
GiSn-go, a kingdom in Africa. 
Gon>n^ti-cu^ one of the states of North Americai 
GonHstan-ti-n6-ple, the capital of Turkey. 
Go-pen-hi-gen, the capital of Denmark. 
Gor-do'-va, a city of Spain. 
GiSr-fu, an island in the gulf of Venice. 
Go'^-rinth, a very ancient town in the Morea. 
Gork, a county and city of Ireland. 
G6m-walL the most western county of England. 
Go"-ro-m&n-del, the eastern coast of the western peninsula 

of India. 
G<5r-si-ca, an island in the If editeiTanean. 
Go-ru'n-na, a sear-port in Spain. 
Gra'-cow, a free city, formerly the capital of Poland. 
Gre-nuS-na, an ancient town of Milan m Italy. 
Gr^B-sy, a celebrated town of France. 
Gri-me'-a, a large peninsula of southern Bussia. 
Gron-sta'dt, the sea-port of St. Petersburg. 
Gu'-ba, a large island of the West Indies. 
Gu-ma-n'a, a laige city in South America. 
Guz'-co, a city of Peru. 

Gy '-clades, islands situated between Negropont and Ga2idi& 
Gy'-prus, an island in the Levant. 
Da'c-Hsa, a town of Bengal. 
Da-ghds-tan, a jnrovince of Asiatic Turkey, 
Dar-h6-mey, a state of Western Africa. 
Da-le-car'-li-a^ a province of Sweden. 
Di-mi-dt-ta, an ancient town of Egypt. 
Da-mas 'c-us a large city of Syria. \ 
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D&nt-Eio, a flonriBhing sea-port of Prassia. 

Da'-nnbe, a great river of Europe. 

Dar-dar-ne'^lles, the strait between the Archipelago and the 

Sea of Marmora. 
Da'r-fur, a state of Africa. 

Di-ri-ea (or istbmns of PanaDia\ a narrow neck of lan^ 
joining iTorth and South Amenca. 

Dad-phi-ny, a province of France. 

Dec-cin, a state in the East Indies. 

D^-hi, a city and considerable province of India. 

D^loB, an island in the Archipelago. 

D^-ta, one of the ancient divisions of Egypt. 

D^-mark, one of the northern kingdoms of Europe. 

Del'-a-wa're, a river and state of America. 

Dem-e-ra'-ra, a flourishing British settlement in Guiana. 

D^se-a-di (or De-si"-de-ri-da), the first of the Caribbee 
islands discovered by Oolumbus. 

Di-ar-b^kr, a province of Asiatic Turkey. 

Die-men's Land (pron. Di-man's), an isliuid South of New 
Holland. 

Dieppe (pron. Deep), a sea-port in France. 

Di'-u, a strong town in the East Indies. 

Do-min'-go, St. (or His-pa''-ni-<S-la^ or Hiy-ti), a large island 
in the W est Indies. 

Do-mi^-ni-ca, a small island in the West Indies. 

Don (or Ta'^-na-is), one of the principal rivers of Europe. 

Don'-go-la, a province of Abyssinia. 

Dor-drecht (pron. Dort), a strong town in Holland. 

Do'ver, a port of England on the straits of the same name. 

Dou-r<5, a large river of Spain and Portugal. 

Dr^s-den, the capital of Saxony. 

Dri-no (pron. Dr^no). a sea-port town of European Turkey. 

Dron-theim, a town oi Norway. 

Dtlb-lin, the capital of Irelan(£ 

Dun-d^e, a considerable town in Scotland. 

Diinge-ness, a cape on the coast of Kent. 

Dtin-^irlL a considerable town in France. 

Dtls-sel-dorf, a strong town in Qermany. 

Du'r-ham, a city of England. 

Dwi-na, a river of Russia in Europe. 

E'-bro, a river of Spain. 

E-din-burgh (pron. Ed'-in-bo'^-rough^ the capital of Scotland. 

E'-^ypt, an ancient kingdom of .^3nca. 

£''-Ie-phin-ta, an island near Bombay, with singular sculp- 
tures. 

El-si-n<5re, a fortress on the Sound in Zealand, Denmark. 

Emb'-den, a town of WestphaHa. 

Eng^-land, the most consioerable part of Great Britain. 

E-pi'-rus, a province in European Turkey. 
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E'-ri-e, one of the North American lakes. 

Er'-fiui, the capital of Thuringia, in Gennany. 

Er'-ze-xiun, the capital of Arm^ua. 

Es-cti-ri-^ a celebrated palace of "New Castile in Spain. 

Es-qm-mauz Q>ron. EBS-Ki-md), a people of North America. 

Es-tre'-mar-dtl-ra, a fertile province of Spain. 

E'-thi-iS'pi-a, the ancient name of Abyssinia. 

Et'-na^ a celebrated yolcimio mountain in Sicily. 

En-phri-tes, one of the most celebrated rivers in Ada. 

Ev-renx (pron. Ev-roo'), a lai^e town of Normandy. 

Eu'-rope, the smallest but most distinguished quarter of the 
globe. 

Fal'-mouth, a fine port on the south coast of England. 

Ears (or Pars), a very fertile province of Persia. • 

Fer-na'nd-o Po, an island on the coast of Guinea. 

Fer'^-roL a sea-port town in Spain. 

Fer'-oe islands, in the Northern Ocean, belonging to Den- 
mark. 

Fer'-rOf one of the Canary Islands, from which some 
geographers reckon the longitude. 

Fez, a kingdom of Bussia. 

Ffn-land, a province of Bnssia. 

Fldn-ders, a province of Belgium. 

Flo^-rence, a celebrated city of Italy. 

Flo^-rida^ a oounfay of North America. 

Font-a-ra-bi-a, a sea-port town of Biscay in Spain. 

For-md-'Sa, a large island in the Chinese sea. 

Fra'nc-f ort, two large towns of Gennany, one on the Maine, 
the other on the Oder. 

France, a large and important kingdom in Europe. 

Fre"-de-rick8-burg, a considerable town in Norway. 

Fri-burg, one of the Swiss Cantons. 

Friendly Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. 

Fries-land (pron. Fr^ez-land), one of the provinces of the 
kingdom of Holland. 

Fri-u-li, a province of Italy. 

Fun-chal, the capital of Madehiu 

Fuer'-te-ven-tii-ra, one of the Canary Islands. 

Gai-e-ta^ a celebrated town of Naples. 

Ga-li"-ci-a, a province of Spain. 

Ga*-li-lee, a territory of Pjflestine. 

Gal-li'-zi-a, a province of Austria, formerly part of Poland. 

GalL St., a considerable town in Switzerland. 

Gal-li-pa-gos Islands, situated about the Equator, in the 
South Sea. 

Gim-bi-a, a great river of Negroland in Africa. 

Gdn-ges, a celebrated river of India. 

GAs-co-ny, formerly a lai^e province of France. 

Gd-za, an ancient town in Palestine. 
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€^e-n^va, a small republic of Switzerland. 

Ge'^-no-a^ a sea-port oi Italy. 

George. St. (or Madras), a strong fort and city on the Ooio* 

mandel coast. 
George, St., the largest of the Bermuda islands. 
Geor'-gi-a, a proyince of Asia. 
Geor'-gi-a^ one of the United States of America. 
G^r-ma-ny, a large country in Europe. 
Ge-zi'-ra, a large town of Diarbekr m Asia. 
Ghent (pron. Gong), a considerable town in Flanders. 
Ghi-lan', a province of Persia. 
Gi-brdl-tar^ a strong town and fort in Spain, belonging to 

the Enghsh. 
Gi-16-lo, a lai^ge island in the Indian Sea. 
Gi'r-gen-ti, a city of Sicily, formerly Agrigentum, having 

splendid and stupendous ruins. 
Gla'-ris, one of the cantons of Switzerland. 
* Glis-^ow, a large city^ Scotland. 
Glatz, a strong town iff Bohemia. 
Glon-ces-ter ^ron. G16s-t^, a county of England. 
Gol-c6n-da^ a province of Bindostan. 
Gk>m-bron (pron. Gom-bn5on), a sea^port town in Persia^ 
G6n-dar, a town of Abyssinia in Africa. 
Good Hope, Cape and colon;jr of, in the south of Africa. 
Go'-tha, a town of Saxony, in Germany. 
Gott-in'-gen, a celebrated university of Hanover. 
Gra"-na-da, a considerable province of Spain. 
Grave, a strong town of Dutch Brabant. 
Gra-vel-ines (pron. Grav-ldne), a French sea-port town, 

twelve miles east of Calais. 
Greece, a celebrated country in Europe. 
Gr^en-land, a lai^e island in the Frozen Ocean, celebrated 

for its whale-fishery. 
Gr^enoclL a flourishing sea-port in Scotland. 
Gren'^o-ble, an episcopal town of France. 
Gri-s6ns, people of one of the Swiss cantons. 
Gr^d-no, a town of Lithuania. 
GnS-nin-gen, a province of the kingdom of Holland. 
Gui-de-loupe, one of the Caribbee islands. 
Gua'-ti-ma -la, a republic, and city of Korth America. 
Gua-ya'-quil, a river and city of South America. 
Gudm-sey, an island on the coast of France. 
Gui-a'na, a large country of South America^ between the 

rivers 0'-ri-n<S-co and Amazons. 
Gui^'-nea, a part of Africa from which slaves are brought. 
Gti-ze-rat, a province of Hindostan. 
Haer-lem (pron. H&rlem), a town of Holland. 
Ha^e, the seat of government in Holland. 
Hai-nault\ a province of Belgium. 
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Ha'-U'faz, a town of Torkihire. 

Ha'-li-faz, the capital of Nora Scotia. 

Him-barg, a large commercial town in Germany. 

Ha'-no-ver, a kingdom of Germany. 

Hanse Towns, a society of sea-port towns in Gknnany, 

united for their common interest. 
Har-wich (pron. Har^rij), a sea-port town of France. 
Ha-van'-nah, a searport town of the island of Cnba^ in the 

West Indies. 
Havre^e-Grace, a strong sear-port town of France. 
H^b-ri-des, iBlands west of Scotland. 
Ildb-ri-des (New), islands to the north-east of Australia. 
Uei'-del-beig, the capital of the Lower Palatinate in Ger- 
many. 
He-l^-na, St, an island in the Atlantic 
Hel-Yoet-slnys (pron. HA-yet-sloos), a maritime town of 

Holland. 
H^r-cu-li-ne-nm, an ancient city oLNapleS| orerwhelmed 

by the eruptions of Mount Yesuviffl. 
Her-man-stddt, an episcopal town of Transylyania. 
Hesse, the name of two small independent states of Germany. 
Him-a-U-ya Mountains, the highest in the world, north of 

Hindostan. 
Hin-dfSs-tan, that part of India which is within the Ganges. 
Ho'ang Ho, or Yellow Biver, a very large river of China. 
Ho-bart Town, a flourishing town, the capital of Diemen's 

Land. 
H61-land, now a kingdom, but formerly the republic of the 

Seven United Provinces: likewise the name of one of 

those provinces. 
Hol-stein', a province of Denmark. 
Honndu'-ras, a province of Central America. 
Horn, Cape, the most soatherly point of America. 
H6-reb, a famous mountain of Arabia. 
Hdd-Bon*B Bay, a large bay of North America. 
Hun'-ga-ry, a kingdom of Europe. 
Hu'-ron, a great lake of North America. 
Hy'-dra, a very small Greek iidand, famous for its commerce 

and shipping. 
Hy'-dra-bad', a large city in the Beccan in Hindostan ; also^ 

another, the capital of Sinde. 
Ice'-land, a large island in the North Frozen Ocean. 
I '-da, a famous mountain in the island of Gandia. 
I'^-du-m^-a (anciently E'-dom), a small territory of Asia, 

bordering on Palestine. 
In '-dies QQast), divided into India within the river Ganges, 

and India beyond the river Ganges. 
.In'-dies (West), comprehend a vast number of islands of all 

sizes in America. 
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In'-dus, a large river of Asia. 

In'-gol-stadt, a strong town of Bavaria. 

In'-gri-a, a province of Bnssia. 

Inns'-pnick, a town of the Tyrol. 

I-o'-ni-<an Isles, seven islands on the western ooast of Greeoa 

Ire'-land, one of the British Isles. 

Ir'-tish, a large river in Asia. 

Is'-pa-hin, the capital of Persia. 

Is'-tri-a, a district of Austria. 

I*-ta-ly, a vexv large .peninsula in the south of Europe. 

Iv-i-9a (pron. Iv-i-sa), an island in the Mediterranean. 

Jif-fa, a town of Palestine in Asia, called in the Scriptures 

Joppa. 
Ja-mai'-ca, the principal of the English West India Islands. 
Ja-ndi-ro, a province of Brazil. 

Jan'-ni-na^ or Yan'-ni-na, the capital of Alhania in Turkey. 
Ja-p&n, an empire of Asia, composed of several islands. 
Ji-va, an island south. of Borneo. 
Jdd-do, the metropolis of the empire of Japan. 
J^-na^ a strong town of Thuringia in Upper Saxony, where 

Napoleon defeated the Prussians. 
J^r-sey, an island on the coast of France. 
Jerd-sa-lem, a famous city of Palestine. 
J^s-so, a lai^e island of Asia. 
Jdt-land, a large peninsula in the north of Europe. 
Kaf-fa, the largest sea-port of the Crimea. 
Kamts-chit-ka, a large peninsula west of Asia. 
Ken-ttic-ky, one of the United States of America. 
Ker'^-ry, a county in Ir^and. 
Khin-deish, a considerable province of Bindostan. 
Kf-an-Nan, a province of China. 
Kf-an-si, a province of China. 
EieL a large and strong town of Prussia. 
Kil-K^n-ny, a handsome city of Ireland. 
£il>l^-ney, a town and picturesque lake of Ireland. 
King-ston, a sea-port of Jamaica. 
Ki-ow (pron. Ki-of ), the capital of the Eussian Ukndne. 
K6-la, the capital of Russian La^and. 
K5-n^s-bex^, the chief town of Eastern Prussia. 
Ed-riles, a cluster of islands in the sea of Kamtschatka. 
La^-bra-ddr, a country of North America. 
La-do '-ga, a lake of Bussia, the lai^est in Europe. 
La-do'-ga^ a considerable town of Bussia. 
La-dro'ne (or Ma-ri-anne Islands), a cluster of isles in the 

Pacific Ocean. 
La-hore, a state of Hindostan. 
Lan-dau', a strong town in Bavaria. 
Land-shut, a'town of Bavaria. 
La'-nark, a county in Scotland. 
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Ldn-gae-d6c, formerly a proyince of France. 

Li-ofi^ a kingdom of Asia. 

Ldp-land. a lar^e conntnr in the north of Europe. 

LdM-a, tne capital of Tibet 

Lan-flanne (pron. Lo-einY a large town of Switzerland. 

Lay-bach, the capital of Gamiola in Anstria. 

Leeds, a great manufacturing town of England. 

Leg-horn, a sea-port of Italy : (in Italian lAvomo.') 

Leip'-flic, a large and strong town of Upper Saxony. 

L^man, a large lake of Switzerland, generally called the 

Lake of Geneva. 
L^m-nos, an island at the entrance of the Dardanelles. 
Leo-min-ster (jpron. L^m-ster), a town of Herefordshire. 
L^-o-pol-6tadt (pron. L^p-ol-stat), a strong town of Hun- 

^^ary. 
Lei'-trim, a county and town of Ireland. 
Le^pan'-to, a strong town and ^If of Greece, where the 

Cnristians defeated the Turks m a naval engagement. 
Ldy-den, a large town of Holland. 
Liege, a city of Belgium. 
Lim-bur^, a province of Beljgium and Holland. 
Lim'-e-nck, a county and city of Ireland. 
Lf-ma, a fine city, the capital of Peru. 
Li-pa'-ri, an iskuad on the coast of Sicily. 
Lf 8-bon, the capital of PortugaL 
Lisle, a large and strong town of French Flanders. 
Li-thu-i-ni-a, a large twritory in the south-west of Buseia. 
Li-vd-di-a, an ancient town of European Turkey. 
Li-ver-pool, a port in the west of England, having, after 

London, the greatest commerce of any in the world. 
Lo^'n-go, a kmgdom of Africa, the inhabitants of which 

are the blackest in the world. 
Lo'-di, a town of Italy, famous for a great victory gained 

there by Napoleon over the Austrians. 
Loire, a large river of France. 
L6m-bar-dy, a Mngdom which formerly included the whole 

of the northern parts of Italy. 
L6-mond Q^och), a large lake in Scotland. 
L<5n-don, the capital of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 

and Ireland, and the largest city in the world. 
L^n-don-der^-ry, a county and city of Ireland. 
Loo-Choo' Islands, in the Chinese sea. 
Lo-r^t-to, a town of Anoona in Italy, noted for a shiine of 

the Virgin Mary. 
L<5-thi-an, a district of Scotland. 
Lou-i-si-a'-na, one of the United States of America. 
Lou-is-viUe, the capital of Kentuc^, one of the United 

utates. 
Louth, a county of Ireland* 
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Lou-va'in, a strong town of Belgium. 

Lu-bdc, a free town in the north of Germany. 

Lu'ck-now, a city, formerly very magnificent, bat now much 
decayed, the capital of the kingdom of Oude in Hindostan. 

Liio-ca, a town in Italy. 

Lii-ci-a (St.), one of the West India islands. 

Liin-dy, an island at the entrance of the British Channel. 

Lii-nen-burg, a province of Hanover. 

Liix-em-bnrg, a large province of Holland. 

Ly'-ons, the second city of France, having great manufac- 
tures of silk. 

Ma-ca'-Oj a small island and town on the coast of China, 
belongmg to the Portuguese. 

Ma-ca's-sar, a kingdom of Celebes in the East Indies. 

Ma"-ce-do'-ni-a, a province of European Turkey. 

Ma^-da-ga's-car, a large island in the Indian Ocean. 

Ma-ddi-ra, an island in the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ma-dra's, a great city, capital of one of the three Presi- 
dencies of British Lidia. 

Ma-dri'dj the capital of Spain. 

Ma'es-tncht, a strong town in Holland. 

Mag-de-burg (pron. Ma'gd-bui^'), a town of Lower Saxony. 

Ma-ge'1-lan, a famous strait in the southern part of South 
America. 

Maine, one of the United States. 

Ma-jo 'r-ca, an island in the Mediterranean. 

Ma"-la-ba'r, a part of the western coast of India^ within the 
Ganges. 

Mar-la'c-ca, a peninsula joining to Siam. 

Mal-di'ves, a cluster of islands west of Ceylon. 

Malo (St.), a sea-port town of France. 

Ma'l-ti9^ an island in tiie Mediterranean, belonging to the 
British. 

Ma'n-ches-ter, a great town of England. 

Man (the Isle of), situated in St. George's ChanneL 

Man-ga-lo're, a sea-port town on the Malabar coast in the 
. East Indies. 

Man-helm, a strongly fortified town of the Lower Bhine in 
Germany. 

Ma-nil-la, the principal of the Philippine islands, alsfithe 
capital of that island. 

Ma'n-tu-a, a considerable fortified city in Italy. 

Mar-a-no'n, or Amazons, a river in South America^ the lar- 
gest in the world. 




Ma'r-mo-ra (the Sea of), oommomoates with the Black Seft 
and the Aichipe'lago. 

2a 
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Mair-Be'illes, a sea-port in the south of France. 

Har-ta-ba'n^ a British proyince in Pegn. 

Ha'r-ti-ni'-co, a considerable island in the West Indies. 

Ma'-ry-land, one of the United States of North America. 

Mas'-sa-chu '-setts, one of the United States of North Ame- 
rica. 

Ma-sn'-li-pa-tom, a town on the Oorcxnandel coast in the 
East Inoies. 

Ma-ta'-pan, the most southern promontory of the Morea. 

Mau-ri^-ti-us, an island in the Lidian Ocean. 

Mo'c-ca, the cajatal of Arabia^ the place of Mahomet^s na- 
tivity. 

Me'ch-lin, a considerable town in Belgium. 

He"-di-ter-ra'-ne-an (Sea), so called on account of being 
nearly surrounded \j land. 

Me'-mel, a sea-port of Prussia^ on the Baltic. 

Mentz, a city of Germany. 

Me'^-so-po-ta'-mi-a, the ancient name of Diarbekr. 

Mes-si'-na, a strong town in Sicily. 

Me'x-i-co, a great republic, and capital city of the same 
name in North America. 

Mi'-chi-ga'n, a great lake and territory of the United States 
of America. 

Mi'd-dle-burg, a strong town in the Isle of Walcheren, in 
Zealand. 

Mi^-lan, a large city of Italv. 

Min-da'-na-o, the largest of the Philippine Islands. 

Min-gre'-li-a^ a country of Asia, bordering on the Black 
Sea. 

Mi-no 'r-ca, an island in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Mi's-sis-si'^-pi, a large river in North America, and also one 
of the Umted States. 

MisB-o-16ngh-i, a town of Western Greece. 

Miss-ou'-ri, a great river of North America, falling into tiie 
Mississippi, and forming with it the longest river in the 
world : also, a state and a territory of the United States. 

Mo'-cha, a sea-port of Arabia, celebrated for the finest cofifee. 

Mo'd-e-na, a town of Italy. 

Mo-ga-do're, a sea-port of Barbary. 

MqUa'-vi-a, a principality on the north of the Danube. 

Mo7u'c-cas, a group of islands in the Indian Archipelago. 

Mo'-na-co, a strong town in Italy. 

Mo-no-mo '-ta-pa, a kingdom of Africa. 

Mont-a'1-ban, a strong town in Spain. 

Mont-re'al, a town of Canada, the laigest and richest in that 
colony. 

Mont-pe'll-i-er, a town of France celebrated for the eaiu- 
brity of its air. 

Mont-me-di', a strong town of France. 
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Mo'nte Vi'-de-o, a town on the riTer of La Plata, in South 

America. 
Mo-ra'-vi-a, a province of Anstria. 
Mo-re'-a, the ancient PeloponnesiiB of Greece. 
Mo-roc'-co, a lai^e empire of Africa. 
Mo-sam-bique (pron. Mo-zam-be'ek), a kingdom of Africa. 
Mo'8-cow, a great city in HuBsia. 
Mo'-sul, a city of Turkey in Asia. 
Mtl-nich, the capital of JUayaria. 
Mu'n-Bter, a bishopric of Westphalia. 
Mn'r-ci-a, a kingdom of Old Spain. 
Mu'B-cat, a port and state on the east coast of Arabia. 
My '-sore, a Kingdom of the Peninsula of India. 
Na'-mnr, a province of Belgium. 
Na'n-ci, a city of France. 
Naa-ld'n, a province and ci^ of China. 
Nantes, an ancient town in France. 
Na'-ple^ a kingdom and city in the south of Italy. 
Nar-[X)'nne, an ancient town of France. 
Nas-sau', a grand duchy of Germany. 
Na-to'-li-a, a province of Asiatic Turkey. 
Na-ya'rre, a province of Spain; also formerly one of 

France. 
Nav-a-ri'-no, a sea-port of Greece, where the confederate 

Christian fleet defeated the Turkish. 
Na'x-os, an island in the Archipe'lago. 
Na'-za-reth, a town of Palestine. 
Ne-gar-pa-tun, a town on the Coromandel coast in the East 

Indies. 
Ne'-gro-pont, an island in the Archipelago. 
N^pdul, an independent state in the north of India. 
Ne^-ther-lands, a country in Europe containing seventeen 

provinces, now divided into the kingdoms of Holland and 

Belgium. 
Neuf-cha-tel (pron. Noo'shat-tel), a canton of Bwitserland, 

of which the king of Prussia is sovereign. 
Ne'w-cas-tle, a flourishing sea-port of England. 
New Or'-leans, a flourishing town on the Mississippi, the 

capital of Louisiana. 
New Ha'mp-shire, one of the United Btatep. 
New Je'r-sey, one of the United States. 
New York, one of the United States ; also a great and flour- 
ishing sesr-port, the capital of that state. 
Ne'w-found-land, a large island on the eastern coast of 

North America. 
Ni-a'-gar-ra, a cataract between lakes Erie and Ontario, the 

greatest in the world. 
Ni-oa-ra'-gua, a great lake of North America. 
Nice (pron. Neessj, a town of France. 
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Nf'-co-bar Islands, situated at the entrance of the Golf of 

BengaL 
Kio'-o-me*-di-a, now Isnikmfd, an ancient town of Natolia, 

in Asiatic Turkey. 
Ni-co'-po-li, a town of Bulgaria, in Eoropean Turkey. 
Nies-ter or Dnies-ter (pron. Nees'-ter), a large river that 

falls into the Black Sea. 
Nieu-port, a sea-port town of Belgium. 
Ni'-ger, a very large river in Africa. 
Nile, a celebrated nver in Egypt 
Ni'm-e-gnen, the capital of Dutch Gnelderland. 
Ni'-ne-veh, the ancient capital of Assyria. 
Noot'-ka (or King George s) Sound, on the western coast 

of North America. 
Nor'-man-dy. formerly a considerable province of France. 
No'r-way, a large country in the north of Europe. 
No'-va Sco'-ti-4, a country of British North America. 
No-vo^ogo-rod, an ancient town of Bussia. * 

Nu'-bi-a, a kingdom of Africa. 
Nu'-rem-berg, a city of Germany. 
O'-by, a large river in Asiatic Bussia. 
Oc-za-ko'w, a large and famous town in European Turkey. 
0-de's-sa, a sea-port of Bussia on the Black Sea. 
O-e'-land, an island in the Baltic Sea. 
O-hi-o', a river of North America ; also one of the United 

States. 
Ol'-mutz, a town in Moravia. 
O-lym'-pus, a odebrated mountain in Asia Minor, also one 

in Greece. 
O-ne'-ga, a large lake of the Bussian empire. 
O-ne'-gli-a (pron. 0-ne'l-ya), a sea-port town of Genoa. 
On-ta'-ri-o, a lake of North America. 
0-po'r-to, a sear-port town of Portugal. 
Ork'-neys, several islands to the north of Scotland. 
O-riss-a, a province of Hindostan. 
Or'-muB, an island in the Persian gnlf. 
O-ri-no'-co, a very great river of South America. 
Or'-leans, a fine city of France. 
Os'-na-burg, a province of Hanover in Germany. 
Os-te'nd, an exceedingly strong sea-port town of Belgium. 
Os'-ti-ac^B, a people of Siberia, who inhabit the banks of 

the river Oby. 
O'-ta-hei-te, one of the Society Islands in the South Sea. 
G-tra'n-to, a province and city of Naples. 
O'-vi-e'-do, an episcopal town in Spain. 
O'-whv-he'e, the most easterly of uie Sandwich Islands. 
Oxford, a city of England, containing a celebrated university. 
Oxus, or Amou, a la^ river flowing into the sea of Aral. 
Pft-ci'^-flc Ocean, (or Sonth Sea,) divides Asia from America. 
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Pa-da'ng, a town of Smnatra. 

Pa"-du-a, a celebrated city of Italy. 

Pa'l-er-mo, a large city, capital of Sicily. 

Pa'1-est-ine, the Holy Land, fonnerly the conntry of the 

leraeliteB. 
Pal-my'-ra, now Tadzaor, a magnificent rained city in Syria. 
Pa-na'-ma, an isthmnB connecting North and Bonth America: 

also a town in it. 
Pa''-ra-gna'y, a large conntry of South America. 
Pa'^-ris, the metropolis of France. 
Pa'r-ma, a duchy and city of Italy. 
Par-na's-sns, a famous mountain of Greece. 
Pa'-ros, one of the Cyclades, in the Archipe'lago, famous 

for its marble. 
Pa'^-ta-go'-ni-a, a large country of the southern part of 

South America. 
Pa't-mos or (Pat-mo'nsa,) an island in the Arch^lago. 
Pa't-na, a city of Hindostan. 
Pa'-vi-a, an ancient town in Italy. 
Pe-gu', a kingdom of the East Indies. 
Pe-M'n, the metropolis of China. 
Pe-lew' (or Pa-loo^ Islands, lie east of the Philippine 

islands, and are famous for their palm-trees. 
Pe'm-broke, a county of South Wales, nearly surrounded 

by the sea. 
Pe'nn-syl-ya'-ni-a, one of the United States of North 

America. 
Pen-sa"-co-la, a«town of Florida. 
Pe'r-gar-mos, an ancient town in Asiatic Turkey. 
Per'-si-a, a lai^e empire in Asia. 
Pe'r-si-an Quit, a large gulf ttetween Persia and Arabia 

Felix. 
Per-nam-bu'-co, a sea-port of Brazil. 
Perth, a county and city of Scotland. 
Pe-ru', a country on the west side of South America, 

famous for its silver mines. 
Pesth, a city of Hungary. 
Pha'-ros, a small island in the Mediterranean, opposite to 

Alexandria. 
Phe-ni"-ci-a, a sub-division of Syria in Asia. 
PhiMa-del-phi-a, the capital of Pennsylvania; in North 

America. 
Phi^-lip-pine Islands, situated in the Ohinese sea. 
Pia-ce'n-za, a town of Italy. 
PiM-mont, a country of lieiXj, 
Fi-sa, (pron. Pe'-sa,) an ancient town of Tuscany. 
Pitts'-burg, a flourishing town of Pennsylvania. 
Pla'-ta, La, a great river of South America. 
Ply'-mouth, a great sea-port of Fjngland. 
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Po, a large river in Italy. 

PoM-tiers, a city of Fraaoe. 

Po-land, formerly a large kra^cnn of Europe, but now it 

makes a part of the domimons of Buasia^ JPruasia^ and 

Germany. 
Po'-me-ra'-ni-A, a province of PmsBla. 
Po'n-di-cher''-ry, a lai^e town on the Coromandel coast of 

the East Indies. 
Por'ts-month, a great sea*port of England. 
Po'rt-o Bel-lo, a sea-port town of the Isthmns of Panama 

in North America. 
Po'rt-o Ye'o-chi-o, a sea-port to*^ of Corsica. 
Por'-tn-^al, the most western kingdom of Europe. 
Po-to'-si, a town of Fern, celebrated for its silver mines. 
P6ts-damj a town of Prussia. 
Prague, tne capital of Bohemia. 
Pro^-vence, formerly one of the southern provinces of 

France. 
Pro'^-vi-dence, one of the least of the Bahama islands. 
' Pro'^-vi-dence, a town of lUiode Island, one of the United 

States of America. 
Pru'sHsi-a, a considerable kin^om of Europe. 
Pu'-lo, Pe-na'ng, an island m the Indian sea^ called also 

Prince of Wales Island. 
Pul-tow'-a, a town in the south of Bussia. 
Pyr'-e-ne'es, a ridge of mountains which separate Spain 

from France. 
Pyr'-mont, a town of Germany. 
Que-be'c, the commercial capital of Canada in North 

America. 
Ques-noy (pron. Que-noy',) a town in the French Nether- 
lands. 
Qui^-be-ro^ a peninsula of Brittany in Franc& 
Qui-lo'-a^ a sea-port town of Zanguebar in Africa. 
Qui-to (jpTon. Ke'-to), a province and city of the republic 

of Equador^ in Soutii America. 
Ba'-ab, an episcopal town of Lower Hungary. 
Ba^mil-lie's, a town of Belgium, celebrated for a victory of 

the Duke of Marlborough over the French. 
Ban-goo'n, a sea-port of Birmah. 
Ba"-tis-bon, a strong town of Bavaria in Germany. 
Ba-ve'n-na, the capital of Bomagna in Italy. 
Bed Sea, between Arabia and "E^gypi, 
Be-so-lu'-tion Islan(^ a small island in the South Sea. 
BhOj an island on the western coast of France. 
Bheims, a large town in France. 
Bhine, a lar^e river in Europe. 
Bhodes, an island in the Mediterranean. 
Bk.one, a considerable river of France. 
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£i'-ga, the capital of Lironia in Bussia. 

Bi-o Ja-nei-ro (proiL Be'-o Ja-ne'-ro\ a small river which 
rises in the mountains west of Brazil in South America. 

Bi-o Ja-ne'i-ro, a celebrated sea-port, the capital of the 
empire of Brazil. 

Bo'che-fort, a sear-xxwt of France. 

Bo-chelle (pron. Bo-she'l), a large town in France. 

Bo'ck-y Mountains, a great range in North America. 

Bo-mag-na (pron. Bo-ma'-na), a province of the ecclesi- 
astical state in Italy. 

Bome, a very ancient city, the capital of the pope*s dominions. 

Bo-se't-ta, a town of Egypt. 

Bo'-ta, a considerable town in Spain. 

Bot'-ter-dam, a large and strong city of Holland. 

Bo-yig-no (pron. Bo-ve'-no), a town of Istria in Italy. 

Bu'-gen, an island in the Baltic Sea. 

Bu's-si-a^ an empire in Europe and Asia. 

By's-wick, a famous village m Holland. 

Said, supposed to be the ancient Thebais, a town of Egypt. 

Sa''4ar-ma'nTca, an ancient town in Spain. 

Sa'-lem, a sear-port town of Massachusetts, in North America. 

Sal-le'e, an ancient sea-port of Morocco. 

8a1tz-bu]^, an ancient town of Bavaria in (Jermany. 

Sal-va-do'r (St.), a town of Oongo in Africa. 

Sa-mar-cdnd, a strong town of Usbeo Tartary. 

8a-moi-e-da (pron. Sa-mo-e'-da), a large country of Bussia^ 
bordering on the Frozen Ocean. 

fia'-mos, an island of the Archipelago. 

8a'nd-wich Islands, a group of islands in the Pacific 

Sa'^-ra-go's-sa^ a town of Arra^n in Spain. 

Sar-di'-ni-a, an island and kingdom in the Mediterranean. 

8a-voy', a department of France. 

Sax'-o-ny, a kingdom of Germany. 

Schaff-hau'-sen, a canton in Switzerland. 

Scheldt, a large river of Belgium and Holland. 

8ci1-ly, a number of islands and rocks on the west of Oom- 
walL 

Bd'-o, an island of the Archipelago. 

Sco't-land, the northern part of Great Britain. 

ScylMa, celebrated rocks near Sicily. 

Se-bas'-ti-an (St.), a strong sea-port in Spain. 

Be-da'n, a town of France. 

8e-ne-ga1, a large river of Africa. 

Se-na'-ar, a kingdom of Nubia in Africa. 

Se^-rin-ga-pa-ta'm, a large city in the East Indies. 

Se'r-vi-a, a province of European Turkey. 

8ev'-em, a considerable river in England. 

Se'-ville, the capital of Andalusia in Spain. 

Sha'n-non, a river in Ireland. 
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Bbe't-land, a number of islandB lying to the north of tbe 

Orkneys. 
Shtff-field, a large and flourishing town el England. 
fihi'-raa, a lar^e city of Persia. 
Bh^p-py, an island on the coast of Kent. 
Bi'-am, a luge kingdom in the East Indies. 
8i-be'-ri-a, a large country of Northern Asia. 
Si'-K^i-ly, a large island in the MeditOTranean* 
8i-er*-ra Le-o'-ne, a large river in Africa, at the numth ol 

which is a fort in the possession of the EngUsh* 
fit-le'Hsi-a) a province of Germany. 
Si'-nai, a mountain of Aral»a PetrsBa. 
8i-no'-pe, a strong sea-port town oi Natolia in Asiatfc 

Turkey. 
Bi'n-ga-pore, a flourishing British settlement hi the Straits 

of the same name. 
Bkye, one of the largest of the Hebrides. 
Ble's-wick, a duchy of South Jutland. 
Bmal-cald, a town of Germany. 
Bmyr'-na, a sea-port town of Natolia in Asiatic Tnrk^. 
6o-ci'-e-ty IsUnds, a duster oi seven islands in the South 

Sea. 
Bo-co'-to-ra, an island situated near Arabia FeHz^ famons 

for its aloes. 
8oc-ca-too', a city of Oentral Africa. 
Bo-fa '-la, a kingdom on the coast of Mozambiqne in Africa. 
Bo-ra'-ta, a mountain in Peru. 
Bpa, a town of Westphafia in Germany, famous for its 

mineral waters. 
Spain, a laige kingdom in the west of Europe. 
Spire, a bishopric of the Upper lUune in Germany. 
Spitz-be^r-gen, >8n Island m the Arctic Ocean, between 

Greenland and Nova ZemMa. 
Stam-boul, the Turkish name for Constantinople. 
Bti"-ri-a, a province of Austria. 
Sto'ck-hofan, the metropolis of Sweden. 
Stone-he^nge, a heap of stones placed in a circular form on 

Salisbury Plain, supposed to have been a Druid templew 
St. Pe'-ters-bnrg, the capital of Russia. 
Stra's-burg, a laxge town in France. 

Stro'm-bo-ii, one of the Lipari islands in the KediterrsDeaxL 
Stu't-gard, the capital of Wirtemberg in Germany. 
Sii-ez, a town at the extremity of the Bed Sea. 
Su-mi-tra, a large island in the Indian Ocean, west of Bomea. 
Su'n-da Isles, a group of islands in the Indian Ocean, of 

which the chief are Borneo, Sumatra, and Java. 
Bu'-rat, a very large and populous sea-port town of Hindo- 

stan. 
fiu'-ri-na^m, a considerable coontry in South America. 
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l^'-sa, a strong town in Piedmont 

Swin-sea, a sea-port of South Wales. 

S we '-den, a large kingdom in the north of Europe, former- 
ly part of Scandinavia. 

Swi't-zer-land, a beautiful and picturesque country, situ- 
ated between France, Germany, and Italy. 

Sy^-i-ar-cuse, an ancient town in Sicily. 

Sy'-ri-a, a celebrated country of Asia, now subject to the 
Turkish sultan. 

To-ba'-go, one of the Oaribbee islands. 

TaUe Mountain, a high mountain near the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Ta'-ia-ye-ra, a town of Spain, where the Duke of Welling- 
ton defeated the French. 

Ta'-guB, a river which rises in Spain, and passes by Lisbon 
into the Atlantic. 

Ta'n-gier, a sea-port town of Fez in Africa^ 

Tin-gut, a kingdom of Chinese Tartary. 

Tan-jo're, a province and city on the Coromandel coast in 
the East Indies. 

Ta-ra'n-to, a sea-port town of Naples. 

Tar^-ra^o'-na, a strong episcopal town of Catalonia in 
Spain. 

Tar^-ta-ry, a very large country in Asia. 

Ta't-ta, a large and very populous town in Bjndostan. 

Tau'ris, a considerable town in Persia. 

Tau'-ms, a chain of mountains in Asia. 

Tchad, a large lake in Africa. 

Te'f-flis, a strong town of Georgia in Asiatic Turkey. 

Te'^-ne-dos, a celebrated island in the Archip^ago. 

Te"-ne-riffe, one of the Canary islands, celebrated for a 
very high mountain. 

Tdn-nes-s^e, a large river, and one of the United States oi 
the same name. 

Ter-c^ra, one of the Azores or Western islands. 

Ter-na'-te, the principal of the Molucca islands. 

Ter^-ra del Fu-e'-go, an island at the southern extremity 
of America. 

Thames, a large navigable river which rises in Gloucester- 
shire, aikd flows through London into the German 
Ocean. 

Thebes (or Lux'-or), an ancient city of Upper Egypt. 

Thebes, an ancient city in Greeeeu 

Thi-bet (pron. Ti'-beti a kingdom of Asia. 

Thi-on-ville, an exceedingly strong city in France. 

Tim-buc-too', a great city of Central Africa. 

Thu-ri'n-gi-a, a province of Germany. 

Ti'-ber, a celebrated river of Italy. 

Ti'^dor, one of the Molucca islands. 
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Ti'-^B, a celebrated river in Ada, which unites its oonne 

with the Euphrates. 
Ti'^-ni^an, one of the Ladrone ishmdB. 
Ti-yo'-lij an ancient town in Italy. 
To-bolsK, the capital of Siberia. 
To-kay, a strong town of Upper Hungary. 
To-le'-do, an ancient town of New Castile in Bpaiii. 
Ton-ga-ta-bo'o, one of the Friendly islands. 
Ton-quin (pron. Ton-kinY a Mngdom of Asia. 
To'r-ne-a, a town of Bothnia. 

Tou-lo'n, an ancient and strong town in the sonth of France. 
Tou-louse (pron. Too-looz'X an ancient town of France. 
Tran'-que-ba'r, a town on tne Ooronumdol coast in the Easfc 

Indies. 
Tra'n-syl-ya^-ni-a, aprovince of Eorope annexed to Hungary. 
Tre'-bi-zond, an ancient town on the southern coast of the 

Black Sea. 
Trent, a city of Germany, in the Southern TyroL 
Treves (pron. Trave), a city of Qermany. 
Trie^ste, an ancient sea-port town of Istria in Italy 
Tri'^-ni-dad, an island on the coast of America. 
Trin-co-map-lee', a large town of the island of Ceylon. 
Tri'-po-li, one of the northern states of Africa. 
Troy, the capital of Troas in Asia. 
Tu'-nis, one of the northern states of Africa. 
Tur-co-ma'-ni-a, a jMrovince of Asiatic Turkey. 
Tu'r-key, the dominions of the Grand Seignor, which ar» 

partly situated in Europe, and ^>artly in Asia. 
Tu's-ca-ny, a considerable state in Italy. 
Tweed, a large river that separates England from Scotland. 
Tyre, an ancient sea-port town of Asiatic Turkey. 
Ty'-rol, a mountainous part of Germany, belonging to the 

hereditary dominions of the house of Austria. 
Va-la'is, one of the cantons of Switzerland. 
Va-len'-ci-a, a province of Spain. 
Va-ldn-ci-en-nes, a strong town in French Flanders. 
Vall-a '-do-lid, a city of Spain. 
Val-par-ai'-BO, a sea-port of CliilL 
Va-ren-nes, a town in France. 

Ve'-nice, formerly an independent ItaHaa republic, now be- 
longing to Austria. 
Ve'ra Cruz, a sea-port town of Mexico. 
Ve'r-dun, a strong town of France. 
Ve-ro'-na, an ancient town of Italy. 
V^r-mont, one of the United States. 
Ver-sa'illes, a town of France, famous for a magnificent 

palace. 
Ve-su'-vi-us, a lai^^e volcano of Naples in Italy. 
Yi-e'n-na, the capital of the circle of Austria in Germany.. 
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Vi'r-gin Islands, a cluster near the Caribbees. 

Vir-gi'^-m-a, one of the United States of North America. 

Vi'^-sar-pe're, a state in the East Indies. 

Vi's-tu-la, a considerable river in Poland. 

"Vlt-to'-ri-ia, a town of Spain where Wellington defeated the 
French. 

Uk-ra'ine, a large country south of Little Tartary and 
Oczakow. 

TJlm, an imperial city of Suabia in Germany. 

T7n'-der-w£dd, a canton of Switzerland. 

United States of America, a great and flourishing republic 
of North America. 

Up'-sal, a large town in Sweden. 

U'-ri, the most southern canton of Switzerland. 

Ush'-ant, an island on the coast of Brittany in France. 

U'-trecht, a province and city of the kingdom of Holland. 

V61-ga, a large river of Bussia. 

Wal4a'-chi-a, a province of Turkey. 

Wal-che-ren, an island of Zealand one of the Dutch pro* 
vinces. 

Wales, a principality on the west of England, comprehend- 
ing twelve counties. 

Wdrd-huys, a sea-port of Norwegian Lapland. 

War-saw', formerly the capital of Poland. 

W4sh-ing-ton, the capital of the United States. 

Wd-ter-f ord, a city and county of Ireland. 

Wei '-mar, a town of Germany. 

Whi'-dah, a kingdom on the coast of Guinea in Africa. 

White Sea, a gulf of the Frozen Ocean on the coast of Bussia. 

Wi'-burgh, the capital of Garelia in Finland. 

Wight, an island off the south coast of England. 

Wi'1-li-ams-bui^, the capital of Virginia. 

Wil'-li-am (Fort), the fortress of O^cutta. 

Wil'-na, a large trading town of Lithuania. 

Wfn-ches-ter, a city of England. 

Wfnd-sor, a beautiful town of England with a splendid 
royal castle. 

Wi'r-tem-burg, a kingdom of Germany. 

York, a county and an ancient city of England, having a 
magnificent Gothic cathedraL 

Y-pres (pron. E'-pray), a strong town of Belgium. 

Yu-ca-tan, a peninsula of Mexico. 

Zaire, a lai^e river of Africa. 

Za'im-bre, a large lake of Gongo. 

Za'n-gue-ba'r, a large country of the eastern coast of Africa. 

Zante, an island on the coast of the Morea in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Za'n-zi-ba'r, an island on the eastern coast of Africa. 

Za'a-ra^ a vast sandy desert of Africa. 
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Ze viand, an island in tbe Baltic. 

Ze'a-land, one of Hie Butch provinces. 

Ze'a-land (New), two large islands in the sonthem Pacific^ 

Zell, a strong town of Lower Saxony. 

Ze'm-bla (or Nova Zembla), a lar^e country of the Northern 

Ocean, supposed to be an island. 
Zu'-rich, a canton of Switzerland. 
Zu'y-der Zee, a great golf of the German Ocean, in Holland. 
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